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Preface 


Tho prosont report contains four studies on the 
Planning Procoss, Pilot Projects in Cottage Industries# 
Sooial Education and Large and Sm^ll cooperative societies. 
The. enquiries on which those studies are based wore carried 
out during tho period July 1958 to January 1959* They 
were made possible by the cooperation that the Organis¬ 
ation received from the Ministry of Community Development 
and Cooperation, the State Governments and their officers, 
in Particular the Development Commissioners, tho Block 
Development Officers and other extension officers and the 
village level workers and finally, of course from the 
hundreds of villagers who patiently and courteously answered 
the string of questions that wore.put to them. The 
Chairman takes this opportunity to thank them all for 
the help they gave tho Organisation,, 
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INTRODUCTION 


The present report, the sixth, on the Evaluation 
of the Community Development Programme follows the prao- 
tioe adopted, last year. Instead of attempting an overall 
review of the programme, wo have selected a few important 
aspeots and dealt with them rather more fully. Last 
year's report covered Panohayats, agricultural praotioes 
and the Village Level Worker's records, besides general 
issues of biook administration. The present report 1 b 
made up of studies on the planning process at the block 
and the village levels, pilot, projects fox oottage 
industries, large and small cooperative societies and 
social education. 

The importance of these topics should bo Obvious 
to yoader. The Community Development Programme was 
sponsored by the Government and is still largely adminis¬ 
tered by the bureaucracy.' But the accepted objective is 
to make it a people's movement, with the villagers taking 
over the responsibility for framing and executing the 
plans for looal development. This requires, on the one 
hand, democratization and strengthening, of the local 
institutions and training of the rural people for Hi heir 
new responsibility and on the other,- reorientation of the 
official, and readjustment of his relations with the 
common man in the village. 

A number of offioial measures have been taken 
to these ends. But the results achieved are, as yet, 
far from satisfactory. The targets for local development 
at the district and the block levels are, in most 
instances, reooivod from above. The non-offioial 
raembar of the local body does not play his proper 
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rolo and tho official is unwilling to divest himself 
of his power and responsibility, while the common 
villager is hardly interested. Only in somo areas, a 
small beginning has boon mado with village plans and a 
still more limited offort initiated to base those on 
plans for the rural family. The objective of basing 
village plans on plans for each individual family in the 
village was dearly formulated years ago| but it seemed to 
have largely slipped out of view. One gets tho improssion 
that too little is being done to strengthen the foundation 
relatively to tho rosourooa spent on tho super-structure. 
The Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation 
has drawn up a scheme for the training of the non—official 
members of the Block Development Committees. But much 
more* is needed! tho operation has to start at the 
village level. 

The third chapter deals with pilot projects for 
rural industries. Tho docay of our rural arts and orafts 
and tho increased dependence of tho people on agriculture 
are serious national problems. Tho pilot projocts are 
oxpoctod to contribute to their solution by training 
artisans, helping thorn with loans in cash and kind, and 
organising thorn into cooperatives. Our study is designed 
to throw light on tho working and tho results of thoso 
Projocts. 

Judged by immediate results, the projocts have 
not done badly. Some ton thousand and six hundrod artisans 
wore trained at tho 15 Projects studied by us. The 
majority of t ho trainees wore satisfied with the content 
and the standard of tho training they had recoivodj 
most of them stated that they had learnt improved designs 
and the use of bettor tools. Again industrial coopera¬ 
tives were organised in the largo majority of tho villagos 
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from which the artisans camo, and the roceipients of the 
loans woro ahlo to use bettor raw materials, tools and 
dosigns. 

But tho pioturo changes considerably whon wo 
come to tho ultimate contribution of tho projects to tho 
development of rural arts and orafts. Only 37 i° of the 
trainees - 55of whom had received stipends - in tho 
9 crafts selected by us for study took to their crafts 
after training and only 16$ joined industrial coopera¬ 
tives.* The societies, on the average, lent out only 
one-fifth ofthe total funds they had themselves recei¬ 
ved from outside and with the exception of the Khadi 
Societies, they rendered marketing assistance to only 
1 out of evory five members. The results are finally 
summed up in our findings \ only small proportions of 
tho trainees and tho loanoes increased their output 
and still smaller proportions, their incomes. 

Tho pilot projects wore established "to act as 
laboratories for controlled observations to find 
possible solutions to problems that have come up in 
tho field of cottago and small scale industries". Tho 
projects, as wo found them, have hardly fulfilled 
this purpose. In tho first place, they are not based 
upon adequate investigation into tho problems that 
the rural industries in different areas have to face.** 

* A more detailed enquiry about a smaller sample of 
trainoos reveals that a good proportion of them woro attracted 
to the projects by t he prospect of stipends* A similar 
motive seems to have been responsible for the creation 
of a good number of the industrial cooperatives in recent 
years. 

*# The projects had come into existence before the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry could, at the instance 
o£ the Community Development Ministry, carry out surveys 
into the soope for rural arts and crafts in different 
parts of t he oountry. 
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They could not, therefore, he designed to meet those 
problems. Secondly, the various All-India bodies and 
Commissions concerned with cottage and small industries 
have not evolved the practice of thinking together to 
onsure the establishment of local projects designed to 
moot local problems. In fact, as our enquiry shows, tho 
projects are largely tho handicrafts of single persons 
viz. the Community Projects Officers (industries) , though 
they are votted by tho State Governments and tho All- 
India bodies. Thirdly, the projects were expected to 
study tho possibilities of developing markets for tho 
products of cottage industries locally with the partici¬ 
pation of the pooplo and tho project staff. But tho 
administration of the projects has only a slender rela¬ 
tionship with that of tho general development of tho 
blocks covered by thorn. Tho Community Projects Officer 
(industries) and t ho Block Development Officers belong 
to different departments! the former is not always a 
member of tho Block Development Comraittoos and while 
there is provision for Project Action Committoos to 
cooperate with tho Block Development Committoos, tho 
former were found in only 6 of tho 15 projocts studiod 
by us. The industrial and the non-industrial programmes 
of rural development are, in consequence, hardly coordi¬ 
nated. 

The basic problem of rural industries is tho 
limited market for industrial goods in tho countryside* 
This, in its turn, is duo to the low income from agricul¬ 
ture and the increasing competition from faotory 
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industries. But thoro is no assurance that as tho 
income from farming increases, the soopo for rural 
industries will oxPandj in fact some studies show that 
the more prosperous farmer prefers the ’’superior” 
products of factory industries to the articles made 
by village artisans. In tho final analysis, therefore, 
the future ; of • rural industries depends on their oaPaoity 
to compete with and thoir opportunity to complement tho 
factory industries* None of the pilot projects were 
designed to investigate the second possibility, while 
in rogard-to the first they have not tried "possible 
solutions" that lie beyond the ordinary. There is 
small evidence of experiments with equipment of a 
higher order -rather than "improved" tools, with tho 
use of power other than that of t he human muscle, with 
industrial forms other than small cooperatives, and 
with'marketing organisations at all comparable in 
efficiency with tho private mercnanr or tho agent of 
the big industry. It will bo fishy to use tho expe¬ 
rience of these p'ilot projoots to extend the scheme 
to new areas. 

The fourth chapter deals with Social Education* 
Wo have not oquatod it With social amenities, though 
there is nothing wrong ih eduoation having some 
recreational element* Nor have we identified it 
wholly with tho oroation of institutions, though we 
have studied tho operation of throe institutions, viz., 
the Adult Literacy Centres, the Community Centres and 
the Village Leaders’ Camps. The central purpose of 
the present study has been to go behind the institur* 
tions and find out the impact of the programme on 
the rural peoplo - on their ideas, attitudes and outlooks 

To this end, wo framed a fow simple questions. 



The first relates to the extent of undo rat andifig Of 
the prupose of Social Education among the villagers* 

Acoordihg to our enquiry 65$> of the persons interviewed 
had no understanding of Sooial Eduoation and only 7 i° had 
a good understanding. The enquiry incidentally brings 
out the faot, tnaT; xnore was more understanding of Sooial 
Education among the literato than the illiterate and among 
Participants in adult literacy and community control than 
others, but again thoro woro moro literate among the 
Participants than the nor>-ParticiPants. 

Tho next set of questions bears upon the views of 
the villagers to a number of important social issues, e.g*, 
purdah, age at marriage of girls, the dowry system, etc. 

To estimate the influonoe, if any, that t he programme may 
have had, wo collected data for blooks and comparable non— 
blodk areas which did not have the benefit of an organised 
programme. Our first finding is that more people in the 
blocks than in the non-block areas hold progressive views 
on almost all tho issuos listod. But again the blocks 
havo higher proportions of literate persons than tho non- 
block areas and in both blook and non-blook areas more 
among tho literato than the illiterate have *rolativoly 
liberal views. The evidences are not all in favour of 
literacy, but they aro suffioient to reduce tho spocial 
contribution of tho Social Eduoation Programme, Tho 
programme itself has made literate only 3$ of tho popul¬ 
iation in the blocks. 

Two inforonoos aro suggested by our enquiry? oithor 
tho social education programme should concentrate much moro o 
literacy and/or it must discover moro offioiont teohniquos 
of onlightoning the largo mass of 9 tho rural illiterate. 

Our study of the community centres in tho blook and noj> 
block villages shows thattfcho radio and tho library 
attract tho largest proportion of the Participants, that 
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where a centre has more than one activity, the people 
show a preference for the educational rather than the 
recreational and that what few suggestions the villagers 
interviewed had to make related mostly to the educational 
activities. The desire for knowledge seems to be fairly 
widespread in the villages. The Community Development 
Programme has to devise ways and means to take advantage 
of this great force L for social change* One obvious method 
is to make adult education in the rural area the respon¬ 
sibility of the Education Department. This would enable 
the block administration to incorporate the village 
school*'teacher into the programme as an extension officer 
on terms similar to those on which other specialists 
serve their respective fields under the general guidance 
of the Block Development Committee. 

The fifth chapter deals with a problem viz. the 
large vs. the small cooperative society which may be 
said to belong to history. In November, 1958 the 
National Development Council resolved in favour of the 
small cooperative society and last January a Working 
Group, set up by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
worked out the administrative and organizational arrange¬ 
ments for implementing the resolution. But our field 
enquiries had been nearly over by the- time National 
Development Council met. For this reason and because 
of the basic importance of the topic, we decided to 
complete the report. 

The issue is no longer a choice between the large 
and the small cooperative society, but what should be 
done to make the small society viable. The crime of 
the small society is its smallness. The average small 
society has a membership of 64 persons, roughly equivalent 
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to 22 persons per every 100 households in its jurisdiction, 
a share capital of Rs. 30 /- per member, a deposit of Re.l/- 
per member and a loan business of Rs. 9,000/- a year. 

The low values of all its dimensions show that the small 
society can grow considerably without extending its 
geographic coverage* One or the objectives of rural 
planning is for the cooperative society to reach every 
family in the village* As this goal is approached, the 
"small 1 ' cooperative society will become both a viable 
business concern and an instrument of social development. 

The small society has not had a full trial* Tho 
grant of credit is not yet linked with taarketirtg and 
the change from credit-worthy persons - of whom there 
may be only a few in a villagO - to credit-worthy 
purposes - which cover all productive activity - has 
not yet taken place to any appreciable degree. The 
Government which has not as yet helped the small socie¬ 
ties to employ paid trained secretaries may find the 
subsidy costing loss than the loss from the liquidation 
of hundreds of societies every year. There would still 
remain the problem of unproductive loans. It should be 
one of the functions of the. Social Education Programme 
to educate people out of oo&tly social customs, and if 
loans for credit-worthy purposes are properly utilised, 
the resulting increase of income should.accommodate the 
irreducible minimum of expenditure on non-credit-worthy 
purposes. 

As in the past, wo have tried to be as objective 
as possible. Tho various studies have been organised in 
such a manner that tho facts speak for themselves? whore 
conclusions have boon drawn or suggestions made, those 
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are thrown up by tho analysis of the information gathered. 
It is, of course, for tho reader to judge the extent 
to which we have succeeded in our purpose. 

Our studios, however, still suffer from a serious 
limitation, tho field enquiries on which they are based 
are not extensive enough to satisfy fully the requirements 
of statistical samplijig. Moreover, though the Union, 
Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation supplies 
assistance, leadership and coordination, the programme 
is worked by the State Governments over areas sufficiently 
largo to merit separate treatment. There is, therefore, 
a case for supplementing All-India Reports by studies 
covering the programme within each State. The Programme 
Evaluation Organisation is aware of these needs and 
hopes to meet them as soon as its resources permit* 



CHAPTER II 


PLANNING PROCESS 


1. Framing of Plans 

The present chapter deals with 'an important aspect of 
of the CiD. programme, viz., the framing and execution of plana 
mainly at the block and the village levels. Some references 
have, however, been made to organisations at higher levels, 
in particular the district. 

A distinctive feature of the programme as it is 
conceived has been its emphasis on democratic planning and 
execution. This ifflplie'S'ia)'-building of plans from below and 
(b) associating the people-with-their formulation and imple¬ 
mentation. In practice-, -however, the prolamine has been marked 
by centralization, bureaucratic initiation, direction and 
control. 

One of the main difficulties in passing the responsi¬ 
bility for development downwards and getting people to participate 
in the for nutation a nd implementation of the prQgramme -has, 
been the weakness-and the absence of proper institutions at the 
lower levels. It was with a view to remove this difficulty that 
the Mehta Committed recommended in 1957 democratic decentrali¬ 
zation including Conversion of the block- into an effective 
development unit, under the broad supervision of the Zila 
parishad, and strengthening of tne panchayat as an agency for 
village development. 

The purpose bf this chapter is to assess the progress 
made towards the adhie-vement of .this ideal,, .as revealed 
by our field study> : which was oonaucted in all 
States except Jammu..and Kashmir during October-November, 
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1958, altogether 38-17 stage II & 2i stage I including 
C, D. - blocks were studied by 20 .PEOs and their 

assistants. In all States except Himachal Pradesh and Manipur, 
the Project Evaluation Officers (PEOs) were assigned two blocks 
each, one in the district in which the Evaluation centres 
are located and another generally from among the blocks 
studied by them for current evaluation last year. The 
PEOs in the two States mentioned above were given a block 
each. The number of blocks studied in different States 
varied from 1 to 6, Five villages were selected at random 
in each block, and a total of 190 villages covered. As in 
6 instances, two blocks were located in the same district, 
the total nunber of districts covered by the survey is 35 . 

Practical considerations have determined both the 
nunber and the selection of blocks for study. It was considered 
difficult for a FED to study adequately more than two blocks 
in less than two months'time, and there is some advantage 
in studying blocks with which one has been familiar for 
some time. Moreover, the evaluation blocks have been under 
the programme for a long time and other things being equal, 
their achievement may overstate rather than understate 
the progress made in the oountry as a whole. 

The PEOs were asked to collect information according 
to a detailed questionnaire. They were, besides, required 
to prepare qualitative notes on the blocks and the villages 
under study, containing critical appraisal of the framing 
of plans and their execution. Statistical information on 
staff, budget and activities was obtained from the Block 
Development Officers; other information from the other 
officials arid non-officaals. 
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In a letter#dated 25 March, 1952, the Planning 
Commission made the following reooemendations to the States: 
1 - 1- There should be in each State a State Develop¬ 

ment (pmmittee consisting of the Chief Minister and other 
Ministers concerned with development work. The State 
Development Committee should be assisted by an Advisory Board 
consisting of the Development Commissioner and the Secretar¬ 
ies of the principal development departments. 

2. There should be a district development comnittee in 
each district consisting of the officers of the various 
development departments with the collector as the Chairman* 
There should be in each district an officer of the rank of 
Additional Collector incharge of the development programme. 

3. There should be, at the Project level, a Project 
Advisory Comnittee consisting of the principal officers, 
leading public workers, a few representatives of agricul¬ 
turists, the Chairman of the District Board, local represen¬ 
tatives of the Parliament and the State Legislature. 

The Comnunity Pro jects Administration advised the 
State Governments on these lines in September, 1952# 

Almost all States have at least two organisations 
at the state level, of which one is made up of officials 
and the other of non-officials only or of non-officials and 
officials. In some States, there is, a third body, composed 
of ministers only in some and of officials only in others. 

* No, TC/26/52 datbd S0 ' .2.52 from the Secretary, Planning 
Comrrission,to all State Governments. 
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These bodies are known by various names* viz., State Planning 
and Development Board* State Planning and Development 
Advisory Board* State Planning and Development Committee. 

In February, 1957* the Central Committee on Community 
Development suggested the formation, at the State level of 
an Infortaal Consultative Committee consisting of the 
Members of the State Legislature and the Union Parlianent 
to advise the government on the working of the development 
programme, Ttiese oommittees have been Set Up in almost 
all States* 

In all States except Orissa* there is to-day a single 
planning organisation in each district made up of officials 
and non-officials. In Orissa the^e is* in addition* an 
organisation consisting of officials only, while all members 
of the district organisation in Madhya Pradesh except the 
Chairman and the Secretary are non-officials. The District 
Development Board in Bombay which is responsible for ail 
development programmes in the. district has a sub-committee 
called the District National Extension Service/Ctomnunity 
Development Advisory Committee, 

The members of the mixed organisations comprise the 
district officials of development departments, presidents 
of panchayats* Members of Legislative Assenblies etc. But 
as the executive orders establishing these bodies define only 
the categories of persons eligible for membership* their 
menbership varies widely from State to State - from 13 in 
Manipur to ^37 in Hata,U.P. Thay soretint S' vary widely .even 
within the same State, e.g,, from 43 in Kotah to 73 in 

Jaipur in Rajasthan. The majority of the district organisations 

* The district organisations of Imphal—East Manipur and 
Mandya, Mysore ,are wholly official in composition. 
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have between 21 and 75 members each. 

For the reason stated above, the proportion of non- 
officials to total menbers too varies from 30$ to 80$, The 
non-officials constitute a majority in about half the 
districts, while in a sixth they are 75$ of all menbers. 
Even within the same State the proportion of non-officials 
varies significantly from district to district. 

The planning organisation at the block is a nixed 
body consisting of both officials and non-officials. In 
Andhra, however, only the Chairman and the Secretary are 
officials. Following the conference of Development 
Conmissioners at Mount Abu in May, 1958, these bodies 
which went by the designation, Block Advisory Committees, 
have been re christened Block Development Committees in 
most States. In some others,e.g. , Mysore and Orissa,they 
still bear the old name. 

The strength of the block organisation varies from 

I 7 in a block in Kerala to HO in another in U.P. Most 
block committees have between 21 and 50 nBmbers. There is 
no significant difference between blocks in stages I and 

II in this respect. 

The proportion of non-officiaJfe to all members in 
the block committees ranges from 25$ to 87$. They are in 
the majority in about 75$ of all the blocks studied by us. 
In quite a few states the proportion of non-officials was 
raised during the last two years. 

The Panchayat is expected to take a significant 
share in planning for the village. Of the 190 villages 
covered by our survey, 37 villages had no panchayats, while 
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some panchayats covered more than one village. In the result, 
the 153 villages are covered by 145 panchayats. However, 16 
other villages have other institutions, viz,, the village 
planning body or the Vikas Mandal, so that 21 villages have 
neither panchayats nor any other planning organisation. Of 
these ,11 villages belong to blocks with more than 4 years of 
existence. 

The membership of the panchayat varies from 5 to 30; 
more than two-thirds, however, have fewer than 1 v 5 members 
e ach. 

The members of the district organisations are nominated. 
In fact, most of them are members by virtue of the offices 
they hold and there is small room for the elected member. 
However, in some States ^.g., Himachal Pradesh, the represen¬ 
tatives of the (k-am Sabhas in the District Advisory Committees 
are elected, while in others,. e.g, Madhya Pradesh, the Town 
Area Committees and the Gram Sabhas elect their representatives 
to the District Organisation. The chairman or president of the 
District Organisation is, in all instances, an official, 
mostly the collector but in a few cases, the sub-divisional 
officer. Only in 5 districts the secretary is an elected non¬ 
official. Elsbwhere they are all officials. 

In its first proposals, the Community Projects 
Administration had agreed that as conditions in the project 
areas might not be ripe for panchayats and multipurpose 
cooperatives to elect their representatives to the Block 
Advisory Committees, the District Collector night nominate 
a specified number of their members. However, this was to 
be regarded as an interim measure and in February 1956 the 
Ministry of Community Development suggested that the State 
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Governments arrange for the election of representatives of 
panehayats to the block committees. Each panchayat was to 
elect one representative, but if this meant too large a 
representation, panchayat presidents night elect 5 from fiftongst 
themselves to the Block Committee. 

In January 1957, the Community Development Ministry 
suggested to the State Governments that,in order to encourage 
the non-official menfcers of the Committees to assume greater 
responsibility and play a more effective role, the Chairman- 
ship of the Block Committee in PIP blocks and the Vice- 
chairmanship in other blocks should not be regarded as a 
preserve for officials only, However, our data show that 
the chairmen or presidents of the 28 blocks out of 38 studied 
by us were officials, in 10 blocks there was provision for an 
elected non-official pr esident. Provision for a non-official 
vice-chairman has been made for all blocks in some States 
but in others for stage II blocks only^while no much 
provision exists in the remaining States. The secretaries of 
all block committees are B.D.Os. 

With some exceptions, the members of the panehayats 
are all elected. In Bihar, the Mukhiya (President) alone 
is elected by the villagers, and he nominates the other 
members. The member^ of the village planning bodies in the 
erstwhile Hyderabad blocks of Andhra and of the Vikas 
Mandals in the erstwhile Madhya Pradesh blocks of Bonbay, 
are all nominated by the government. The chairmen of the 
village panehayats are elected. Out of 34 blocks for which 
data are available, 5 have no provision for a secretary for 
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the panchayat, in 27 the secretaries are paid officials; of 
the remaining 2 blocks, one has a nominated and another an 
elected secretary. 

Only five States have laid down fixed terms from 1 
to 3 years for the District bodies, while the question of fixed 
term does not arise in the case of purely official bodies as 
in Manipur and Mysore. 

The Block Committees have fixed terms in 8 out of the 
15 areas studied by us. The tern, however, varies from 
year in Assam and Jfysore to 5 years in Bihar, U.P. and West 
Bengal, 

The panchayats have everywhere fixed terms, usually 
of 3 year8. In some States, however, they extend to 4 and 
5 years, while in one State, viz,. West Bengal, they have been 
set up as temporary organisations for 1 year. 

The district and the block organisations which are all 
non-statutory can have, in the nature of things, no power to 
prepare annual hudget3. The allocations proposed by the 
officials are, however, placed before these bodies and their 
views taken into consideration by the district or the State 
administration in finalising the budgets. The sums finally 
approved are then divided among the units, the blocks, the 
panchayats etc. 

The Mehta Committee recommended the creation of (a) 

an elected self-governing institution called the panchayat 

samlti at the blodc level, and (b) a Zila parishad at the 

district level. The former would consist of representatives 

elected b y_t£ie_p^chayatg vdth_an elected ch&irngn£ apd the _ 

# But during the first two years, the S.D.O. or ah officer of 
similar rank may act as tte chairman. 
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latter of the presidents of the panchayat sanities, th« local 
menbers of Parliament and State legislature and the district 
level, officers vdth the Collector as the Chairman, 

The response of the State Governments to these 

recommendations ■which were accepted in principle by the Central 

Committee has been various. Some have accepted them in large 

measure ; others have different ideas. The Government of 
Pradesh 

Andhra/has prepared, a bill recommending, the creation of 
statutory executive panchayat sanities at the block level and 
of supervi sory, coordinating zila pari shad at the district 
level. The bill is under reference to a Joint Select 
Committee of the State legislature, Ifeanwhile, the State 
legislature has set up 20 ad hoc panchayat sanities. In 
Assam a bill proposing the creation of similar organisations 
at the block and the union canchayat levels has been referred 
to a select cotfoittee of the .State legislature. The Govern* 
ment does not propose to follow the recommendation for zila 
pari shad. In Madras District Development Council and. Panchayat 
bills have been passed by the legislature. The State also 
proposes to establish panchayat unions at the block level, 
but each district would have two development councils. The 
Government of Mysore intends to have development, organisations 
at the district and alst the. taluk level instead of at the 
block level. 

The Government of Bihar propels to constitute regional 
advisory committees to guide and supervise the panchayats. It 
does not want to establish, zila. pari shad ©r to, convert the 
block advisory committees into self*g©verning executive,bodies#. 
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The Government of Bombay considers the district rather thin the 
block as the suitable intermediate unit for local development 
and has prepared a bill to abolish janpad sabhas in the 
VidhaJbha area of the State, The U.P. Government is also in 
favour of the district. The Government of Wsst Bengal does 
not propose to set up statutory bodies at the d-* <trict and the 
block levels till the whole State, or at least a large part 
of it, has been covered by anchal or gram panchayats. The 
future of the distilct boards is under consideration. In 
Kerala--democractic decentralisation is being carried out on 
the lines recommended by ah Administrative Be forms Committee. 
The panchayat has been adopted as the basic effective unit 
for development. 

The district and the block organisations have no 
independent sources of revenue; except the antarim Zila 
Parishad in U.P. and the experimental Panchayat samities in 
Andhra ‘which can levy taxes and linonce fees. But, in most 
States, government sanction of the block budget is conditional 
upon the approval by the B.D, C,/B. A, C. Their main function 
is to review the programme, suggest coordination and allocate 
resources. In the non-block areas the District organisation 
plays the role of the B.A.C. in the block. 

The Block Advisory Committees have, generally speaking, 
concerned themselves with the 'Slock programmes’ while the 
development departments of the governments have carried out 
thBir responsibilities in the block. In a few States, however, 
e.g, Bihar, Madras, Orissa and U.P. all programmes have been 
brought under the Block Committee, in the first State, the 
Block organisation is expected to concern itself with natters 
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relating to revenue administration also. 

Almost all States have, however, taken some steps 
to vitalise the block committees. Several governments have 
issued instructions that the committees of the post¬ 
intensive blocks should assume responsibility for planning 
and executing local works schemes and social education 
programmes, and .greater importance is being attached to 
the recommendations and suggestions of these bodies. 

Some States, for example, have made these recommendations 
generally binding upon the block officers. In case they find 
it difficult to accept any such recommendation, they must 
refer to the Government. In some other States»e. g. >Kerala 
and West Bengal, the powers of the Block Committees have been 
enlarged in sonE directions. In one State, however, the 
Government having generally agreed to accept the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Block Committees, now think that they should 
'receive due consideration'. Some States, e.g.,Andhra still 
hold to the view that the Block Committees are strictly 
advisory organisations, responsible mainly for promoting the 
peoples participation. 

The panchayats vhich are statutory bodies have wide 
authority for planping and execution in relation to the 
villages and except in a fbw cases, e.g., in West Bengal, 
where the power is vested in the anchal panchayat, 
they have been given independent powers of taxation. In 
practice, however, they have done very little with their 
statutory powers. They are handicapped by lack of technical 
knowledge, and of interest on the part of non-officials, 
and they are inhibited by the habit of relying on higher 
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bodies for direction and assistance. 

In January 1956, the Community Pro jectsAdmLnistratAon 

tion drew the attention of the State Governments to the 

held 

recommendation of the Simla Conference/in 1955 that panchayats 
might be given authority to plan and execute works upto the 
limit of Rsi 2,000/-i Again in a letter of December, 1958, 
the Ministry of Community Development advised the State 
Governments that panchayats should be entrusted with the 
planning and execution of local works with the approval and 
under the'guidance of the Block Development Committees, that 
expenditure on sucn works should be incurred through panchayats 
and other local bodies rather than the departments and that 
the B.A.O* should be competent to sanction the necessary 
allotments. In U.P. these suggestions are being tried 
experimentally, and a few village panchayats have been given 
full powers to formulate plans. In February, 1957 the 
Government of Bombay laid down that wherever panchayats existed, 
they should be the sole (non-official) agency for carrying out 
development work in the villages. 

All States have prescribed rules governing the 
frequency of the meetings of District and block organisations. 
The relevant data are given below: 

Frequency of meetings of bodies at 


District Block 


Once a month 3 9 

Once in two months 4 2 

Once a quarter 5 3 

Information not available 3 1 

i l n 


The block committees are supposed to meet more 
frequently than the District bodies. However,in 5 States out 
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of 15, the prescribed frequency is less than once a month which 
has been recently suggested by the Central Committee. 

The data on the village panchayats have been grouped 
blockWise and showh belowt 


Blocks classified according to the 
frequency of meeting of panchayats/ 



Once a month 29 

Twice a month 2 

Four times a month _2 

21 

The information relates to 33 blocks out of the total 
sample of- 38 blocks There are no village organisations in 2 
blocks* 2 more blocks prescribe no rules regarding the 
frequency of meetings of . village? bodies and information is 
not available for one block. 

For most panchayats the rules require at least one 
meeting a month which is more than what is required-of block 
committees and still more of the district bodies. 

In-the., final analysis, the significant fact about any 
organisation, say a planning body^is the way it works and performs 
the task given to it. The following paragraphs throw some light 
on this aspect of the planning bodies studied by us. Informa¬ 
tion on thQ„ frequency of meetings held by organisations at the 
three levels of activity, the business transacted by them, 
attendance at meetings of officials and non-officials and the 
roles played by them has been collected, tabulated and 
analysed. 
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The following table classifies the 35 districts in 
our sample according to the frequency of meetings held 
during the year preceding the enquiry. 


Table 


niber of-bodies 


No. of me< 


9 

15 

5 

6 


1 - 3 
4-6 
7-9 
10 -13 


In about a fourth of the districts, the meetings 
were held once a quarter or less frequently. Another 42$ t© 
43$ met once every two or three ninths. Only some 16$ met 


about once a month. 


However, sinoe different state prescribe different 
frequencies for the meetings of their district organisations, 
the nunber of neetings actually held by them should be considered 
against the norms applicable. This is done in the following 
table: - 



Prescribed 

’ No, of 

1 

B 1 

o c k s 


frequency 

' districts 

1 _ _ 

' 4-6 

1 

- - — - 


per year 

♦ 

1 

' 1-3 
» 

' 7-10 * 
t ! 

11 & over 

Not fixed 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

12 

5 


1 

2 

2 

6 

15 

4 

6 

3 

2 

4 

9 

3 

6 

■» 

m 

Total 

35 

8 

15 

l ' 

6 


The table shows that the meetings actually held 
fell quite short of the numbers prescribed. Indeed, as the 
prescribed frequency increases, the number of meetings 
actually held increases less than proportionately and, the 
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the gulf between the norm and the performance widens. Thus 
while the norm was achieved by 66$ of the districts where 
meetings are prescribed at least once evei*y three months, 
only 40$ of the district bodies which were required to meet 
once a month did so. 

An index of the interest taken by the member of any 
organisation is the record of his attendance at its meetings. 
As the district organisations are made up of officials and 
non-officials, their records are given separately in the 
following table, 

Nuntoer of district bodies according to 
$ age attendances at meetings by officials 
and non-officials . 

40$ & below 41$ to 60$ Over 60$ Total 

Officials 6 10 19 35 

Non-officials 13 K[15 5 33® 

* The attendance has been calculated on the average of all 
meetings held during the year, 

@ Two district bodies,viz,, of Imphal East, Manipur and 
Mandya, Ifysore have no - non-official menbers. 

In 19 districts out of 35, 60$ of the officials, 
on the average of all meetings, were present. The 
corresponding figures for non-officials were 5 out of 33. 

That is, while in more than.half the districts, 6 out of 10 
officials, on an average, attended the meetings, this can 
be said of non-officials in less than t6$ of the districts. 

At the other end of the scale, 6 out of 10 non-officials were 
absent at the meetings in 13 districts. This was the case 
with the official members in 6 districts only. 

Information on attendance at block meetings 
of officials and non-officials is given 
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below separately for the two types of blocks. 

T - - - "official” ZZ'Z lNon^o?ficia^ 

Percentage 1 ' ' 1 1 1 


Attending * 

f 

SI 

» SII 

t 

' Total 

i 

» SI i 

t t 

SII 

* Total 

r 

40$ & below 

6 

7 

13 

7 

10 

17 

41$ - 60 $ 

11 

1 

12 

11 

6 

17 

Over 60 $ 

4 

9 

13 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

21 

17 

38 

21 

17 

38 

Less 

than 

t 

O 

of every 

10 officials 

and 

10 non- 


officials attended meetings in less than half the blocks. 

At the other end, 60% and more of officials participated in 
the meetings in 34$ of all blocl© in the sample, while this 
was so for non-officials in only 10.5$ of the blocks. 

The non-pfficial attends the meetings of the block 
coranittees much less frequently than the official. While 
official attendance was better at the meetings of SII than of 
SI block committees, the non-official attendance was better in 
the latter. 

Information is-available for 156 villages only out 
of a total of 161 having village level organisations. The 
meetings held by these organisations are shown below: 

No, of meetings $ of village organisations 


Nil 


9 

* * 

5 

14 

6 - 

10 

29 

11 - 

25 

40 

Over 

25 

8 


40$ of all villages held roughly 1 to 2 meeting* 
a month. In another 30$, there were held 1 to 2 meetings 
every two months. In nearly a tenth of the villages, no 
meetings were held. 

The number of meetings prescribed for the village 
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organisations varies widely from nil to 48 a year* For the 
large majority of villages, however, the prescribed standard 
is 12 meetings a year. Again the proportion of meetings 
actually held to the prescribed norm declines from 43# to 25 # 
as the latter goes up from 12 meetings a year to 48 meetings* 
Data on attendance at meetings are not available for 
27 village organisations, while 14 held no meetings at all 
during the year tinder reference, The attendance of non¬ 
officials — there are, practically speaking, no official 
roibers - at the meetings of the remaining 120 organisations 
is shown below: 

Percentage of Percentage of 

members attending village bodies 

Below 40# 5# 

40 # - 60 # 35 # 

6l# - .SO# 45# 

Over 80# 15# 

Too# 

The village meetings seem to be much better attended 
than those at the higher level. In 60# of the village 
organisations, more than 60# of all members attended the 
meetings. 

More important than the number of meetings and 
attendance at them is the interest shown by the members in 
the business of their organisations. Approving the annual 
budget and fixing the targets for development in their 
own areas are certainly two jobs vhich should enlist the 
greatest interest on the part’Of the members. The Block 
Advisory Committees in 30 blocks out of 38 studied by us 
enjoy the right to approve the yearly budget of the block 
and soms States have made final sanction conditional on 
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such approval. But ouT enquiry shows that in nearly 4/5th of 
these blocks the budget meetings are purely formal affair s$ the 
members approve the budget without critical examination. 

They play an equally insignificant role in planning 
the local programme, though, on paper, the programme envisa^s 
the maxiimm participation by the people. The targets for 
looal development are, in most instances,received from above, 
and even where the local body plays some part in determining 
them, the role of the non-official seems to be passive. 

There is no attempt at an organised assessment of local 
needs and resources and adjustment of the targets to 
these needs and resources. In 20 out of 35 districts in 
our sample, the target is said to be received from above, 
having been ilxed in respect of certain items by reference 
to the size of the population or some other criterion. 

Even in the 15 districts in which the local bodies make 
an attempt to frame the targets, the initiative and the 
decision are, largely taken and made by the district officials 
who,-qfvcourse, use their looal knowledge and personal 
judgement. 

The practice nf handing down plans and targets 
to the blocks is still more widespread. In only 25$ of the 
blocks, according to our reports ( *attenpts were made to 
draw up plans at the local level. In some areas surveys 
had been conducted by the government after the selection 
of blocks for the C.D, and N.E.S, programmes. But they 
are either not used at all or used only at the higher 
levels. 

One of the important functions of the block 
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dommittee is to break up the total allocations received 
from above, and distribute them among the smaller units, the 
villages> or V*L*W< circles. This is done on the basis 
of acreage under cultivation in the Case of agricultural 
supplies, while for other programmes* e»g. > social education, 
health etc., the criterion used is population* In some areas 
a beginning has been made with an atteirpt to build up sections 
of the block plan on estimates emerging at the village level. 
This is a relatively wide spread practice for the agricultural, 
programme. The V.L.W. or the Extension ©fficer collects 
thB requirements of the villagers for seeds, fertilizers 
etc., and forwards the consolidated indent to the district 
or other authorities, 

90 out of 1 6l villages received their plans from 

above, but in the remaining 71 villages or Uk% of the total, 

plans were prepared at the village level. However, here too 

the village organisations do not seem to have played an 

the 

active role, it is/officials who really do the job. Only 13 
village panchayats are reported to have undertaken some 
planning and execution of the amenities programme on their 
own. 

Surveys of resources and potentialities are reported 
to have been carried out in 18 out of 132 villages for which 
data could be obtained. In half the cases, however , they 
related to specific issues»e.g,, construction of lanes 
and drains by panchayats; only in the other half, compre¬ 
hensive plans were prepared and critically discussed by the 
village organisation. 

We may here note briefly some recent attempts at 
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developing village institutions as instruments for planning. 

One of the villages in our sample is situated in the Jfetapalli 
block in Andhra. It is a 'model' village which is now being 
looked after by an experienced VtRfrj exclusively posted for 
the purpose and a Gram Sevika who is incharge of programmes 
for women and children. The officials have taken the villagers, 
and in particular the non-official members of the village 
Planning and Development Committee, into confidence in framing 
the plan of development. Generally speaking, suggest ons 
of the Committee have been accepted by the officials with a 
few modifications. However, as the villagers are illiterate 
and backward, the non-officials have not as yet played a very 
significant role. 

In Rajpur, Madhya Pradesh, the block plan*which 
is prepared by the B.D.O, and his extension staff on the 
basis of village surveys and the minimum programme, is 
considered by the Block Development Committee and finally 
approved by the Collector and the Divisional Commissioner. 

But the panchayats are consulted on the break-down of the 
block targets into targets for the V.L.W, circles and the 
villages. Moreover, it is now insisted that all proposals 
before the bl^ck committees for works and social education 
must come through the panchayats. 

As the family is the primary unit of social 
life, importance is naturally attached to village plans 
being based upon plans for every rural family. So far only 
a tentative beginning has been made in a few areas and on 
a limited scale. In the model village of Amakkapet in 
Matapalii block in Andhra, the V.L.W. and the extension officers 
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have drawn up family plans on the basis of so cio-econoraL c data 
for each family, collected and recorded by the VLW according 
to a schedule. In Ventukuru village, Tiruvur block, in the 
same state, the VLW has prepared a three year plan for each 
family on the basis of data gathered on a proforma. In the 
State of Jfysore, an attenpt is being made to prepare family 
plans in one village of a block selected for intensive 
development. The V.L.W. collects and maintains data for each 
family in the village according to a scheme drawn up by the 
block organisation. In Madras, family plans were tried in 
a few villages in K.Paramathi block in 1956. The attempt 
was hovever, given up later and a plan has been drawn up to 
help landless families and families with small holdings. 

The VLWs are required to list such families in one village 
and suggest the assistance that can be offered to them. 

In Madhya Pradesh and U.P, plans were dravn up for individual 
families for the recent rabi and kharif campaigis. 

The attenpts at planning for the family \Mhich are 
described above are too recent in origin and too limited in 
scale to be evaluated. They, however, carry the stamp of 
being officially initiated and organized. An official, mostly 
the V.L.W,,draws up the plan for the family on the basis of 
his own assessment of its economic circumstances with the 
benefit of such consultation with the family as he can have, 
T he effort is still very much planning for the family rather 
than by the family. It is, however, a good beginning. 

Some broad conclusions emerge from the preceding 
review of'the recent attenpt at democratic decentralization. 
Officially, quite a nuirber of measures have been taken and 
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suggested to strengthen and enlarge the role of the non- 
official in the planning bodies at several stages. Block 
committees have been redesignated as development committees* 
the elected element increased in number and recommendations 
made for making the positions of the Qiairman and the Vice- 
chairman available to non-officials. Additional powers 
have been given to these bodies and greater import.an ce 
attached to their recommendations. Attempts are being made 
to improve their functioning throu^m the formation of sub¬ 
committees, and the observance of rules regarding the 
holding of meetings, attendance of members etc. Some 
States have issued circulars exhorting the officials 
concerned to attend the meetings of these bodies regularly, 
participate actively in their work and stimulate non-official 
interest. 

The results achieved, however, are as yet far from 
satisfactory. The non-official member does not play his 
proper role and the official member finds it difficult to 
divest himself, in any large measure,of responsibility for 
planning. Plans are prepared at the higher and the official 
level and handed down to lower bodies. Planning by the 
people at each level in relation to their area has yet to 
strike roots. 

These conclusions,dr awn from the satistical data 
collected by our inquiry,are supported by the direct 
observations of the P.E.Os based upon personal knowledge 
and discussion with officials and non-officials. Accord¬ 
ing to them in only about a dozen districts, blocks and 
villages the non-official members of the respective 





bodies show adequate interest in development, work, while the 
common villager, except in a itew areas where the people are 
well off and the level of education relatively high, is hardly 
interested in the planning effort. In 24 out of 36 blocks 
in which village institutions exist the panchayats are 
unwilling to levy the taxes that they are empowered to rai^. 
Execution of Plans 

In the absence of popular institutions responsible 
for development, the execution of plans, - if the various 
programmes can be called plans - at the district and the 
block levels is very much an administrative affair# Hence 
the problems that are commonly discussed relate to administrac¬ 
tive coordination rather than substantive planning. The 
former is a necessary pre-condition to the latter; but the 
two are not identical. 

Two important administrative issues were selected 
for enquiry by the P.E.O., viz. (a) the staff;A»d 
(>) th» budget* 

Tte following categories of st:.ff ha* 10 h 

studied: 

(a) Multipurpose workers - the B.-D.O, and tte 
V.L.W. 

(b) Specialists in 

i) agriculture; 

ii) animal husbandry; 

iii) social, education; 

iv) cooperation; 

v) panchayats; 

vi) rural engineering; 

vii) industries. 


The staff working in- a block consists of officials 
some of whom are technically designated as the '’block staff” 
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and others as departmental specialists. An officer is 
considered here to be on the block staff if he is either 
under the administrative control of the B.D.O, or paid out 
of the block budget. It is necessary to cover both 
categories in order to assess the quantum of technical assistance 
available to the block. Unfortunately data for both categories 
were available for 22 blocks only; for the other 16 blocks 
information could be obtained regarding'the‘block staff' only. 

All blocks had B.D.Os in charge. Though all B.D.Os 
in a State are in the same scale of pay - the exceptions are 
States which,aa aresult of re-organisation, include areas 
that formerly belonged to other States - their scales vary 
widely from State *to State. The minimum of the scale ranges 
from Rs. 150/- per month to Rs. 250/- per month, and the 
maximum from Rs. 220/- per month to Rs. 750/- per month. 

These differences ref lect, in large part, the differences 
in the scales of pay of officers in different states. 

The large majority of the B.D.Os are graduates, 
and trained. As a result of delegation of powers to lower 
levels,•'the B.D.Os are supposed to.be vested with adequate 
financial powers. They can sanction loaijs -ranging-from 
Rs. 500/- -to r s 3000 /- and expenditure on schemes and works, 
costing from Rs 2000/- to Rs 5'000/-, while they can make 
grants-in-aid varying from Rs 1000/- to Rs. 2,500/- in 
different States,* 

34 out of 38 blocks have the prescribed nunber 
of S.E.Os - i.e. 2 each, one male and one female, 3 blocks 
have, however, one S.E.O, each while one block has 3 S.E.Os. 

■Again the very large majority of the male S.E.Os are 
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graduates, but only half the to men S.E.Os possess this 
qualification, A small number have not even passed the 
school final stage. 

Again both the minimum and the maximum salaries of 
the S.E.Os vary widely from State to State inspite of the 
fact that they possess comparable qualifications and are expected 
to perform similar duties. 

The other extension officers are dealt with together 
but only for the 22 blocks for which we have information 
regarding both the 'blocK staff 1 and other departmental 
specialists. 

Broadly, the staff in these fields, consists of 
two categories: officers and lower staff. The personnel 
working in these fields differs greatly not only from one 
block to another but also in. the sanb block fpr different 
fields in important respects, such as numerical strength, 
composition in terms of officers of different grades and 
block and departmental control. The variations are much 
greater among the lower staff, and the numbers belonging 
to different fields are not always easily comparable. 

We have, therefore, limited discussion to officers 
only. The relevant data are given in the following tablB: 

Classification of 22 blocks by staff strength 
( block and non-block together) 



' Number 

of blocks in different 

staff 

Field 

f 

“Nil" 

r 


strength groups _ 

" " “ST” 3~ ' Total*” ~ Block 

1 1 strength 'strength 


J - _ •- 

- - 

_ L _ . 

. i _ r- 

J - 

Agriculture 


19 

2 

1 26 

20 

Animal Husbandry 

4 

12 

4 

2 26 

24 

Cooperation 

1 

15 

6 

27 

20 

Panchayats 

1I 

10 

1 

12 

4 

Rural Engineering 

3 

15 

4 

23 

20 

Industries 

8 

14 

•dm 

14 

6 


According to the schematic pattern evolved for 
the programme ther^Msuld extension officer in each 
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of the above fields. In actual fact, however, while there 
is no block which does not have at least one officer in 
agriculture, there are as many as 11 blocks which do not 
have any officer for panchayats. This is partly explained 
by the fact that in some areas, the cooperative officer is 
also in change of panchayats. Similarly 8 blocks had no 
officer for industry, probably because of the varying 
importance of the Industrie s'programme in different areas. 
In soma instances, an officer of a lower rank than an 
extension officer is considered adequate. The percentages 
of blocks having no officers in animal husbandry and rural 
engineering are also significant. On the other hand 1 
block has 2 officers for panchayats, 6 have 2 officers for 
cooperation and 4 have 2 officers in animal husbandry and 
rural engineeringi In a few blocks, the nunfoer of 
extension Officers in a particular field exceeds 3. 

The following table shows the relative proportion 
of graduates and holders of diplomas, among the block and 
the non-block staff* 

% of qualified extension officers working 
in different fields 


Field 

Block 

Non-Block 

Tot, 

Agriculture 

68 

50 

64 

Animal Husbandry 

45 

50 

46 

Cooperation 

6l 

71 

64 

Panchayats 

67 

57 

60 

Rural Engineering 

16 

Nil 

14 

Industry 

83 

50 

67 

Total: 

51 

53 

51 


The absolute nunber of officers is, as already 
shown in the preceding table, rather small in some 
categories. The table shows that Industry, Agriculture, 
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Panchayats and Cooperation have a fairly high percentage 
of trained officers to look after them. The proportion is 
low for animal husbandry and very low for rural engineering 
nbxch may account for the frequent complaints about public 
works in the villages. 

On the whole the average block is better equipped 
than the non-block area in terms of the qualifications of 
its extension officers. The latter have, however, somewhat 
higher proportion of qualified cooperative and animal 
husbandry experts. 

The staff is not considered adequate in strength 
in 15 blocks or 40$ of the 38 surveyed by us. In 13 blocks 
or 40$ of the 33, for which data are available, one or more 
of all extension officers - other than the S.E.O. and the 
V.L,Ws-do not possess the prescribed qualifications. The 
percentage of specialists falling in this category in blocks 
outside Orissa ranges from 9 to 33. In Orissa the proportion 
of qualified "specialists" is insignificant. 

There are 21 blocks where one or more extension 
officers are untrained; the proportion of such blocks among 
the stage I blocks is higher than among the stage II blocks. 
Probably the rate at which the programme has expanded in 
recent years is having an effect on the adequacy qpd .the 
quality of their professional staff. 

Only 10$ of the B.D.Os - mostly in Stage II blocks - 
were absent from their blocks for more than a monun during 
the year preceding the enquiry. Information was also 
collected in this regard on 272 extension officers. 68 
of them were away from their blocks for more than a month 
during the preceding year. The proportion of such 
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specialists on absence in different blocks varied from 
10$ to 66 %. There was little difference in this respect 
between blocks at the two stages. 

In one or more blocks in every State, one or more 
extension officers did not, according to our reports, do 
enough touring in the rural areas. In some blocks the 
comment applies to almost all extension officers. On the 
other hand, in 13 blocks they did enough or nearly enough 
touring. In many instances, both types of blocks are found 
in the same State. 

The 34 blocks for which information was available 
had a total of 376 VLWs,which gives an average of 1 1 VLWs 
per block or slightly more than the schematic requirement 
of 10 VLWs per block but much less than the norm of 20 
VLWs per block recommended by the OOPP .team on C.D. 

The size of the population which the average VLW 
in a block has to serve varies widely from block to block 
a 3 shown by the following table: 

Blocks classified according to tfie size of 
population per V.L.W . 

Population 

Below 4000 

Between 4000 & 5000 
» 5000 & '8000 
» 8000 & 10000 

Over 10000. 

Not available 

To t.a-1: 

The range of variation is from 2560 in one block 
to 14400 in another, .But in the large majority of blocks, 
the population in their charge is more than 5000. The nunber 
of villages for which they are responsible also varies equally 
widelyj in 13 blocks they are less than 10, in the remaining 


No, of blocks 

o' 

< 

2 

17 

9 

4 
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they are more numerous, in 7 larger than 20. Measured 
against the norms suggested by the Mehta Committee, the 
VLW's charge is too large in respect of the size of the 
population and the number of. villages to be looked after by 
him. 

The B.D.O. is directly in charge of the S.E.0s and 
the VLWs. The other extension officers in the block are 
supposed to be under the administrative control of the B.D.O. 
but under the dl strict technical officers in respect of 
technical matters. This system of dual control has not as 
yet established'itself as a success. In only 14 out of 38 
blocks studied by us the inter-departmental coordination is 
considered satisfactory. In another 6 blocks steps were 
reported to have been taken last year to improve matters. 

One way in which the B.D.O. can be made an effective 
coordinator is to make him the drawing and disbursing 
officer in the block for the development departments. Some 
States, e.g., Bihar, Bombay, Rajasthan,have done this In 
Assam a beginning has been made with some departments. On 
the other hand, in others, e.g., Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, 
no department has parted with this authority in favour of 
the B.D.O. 

A common expedient used has been to give the B.D.O. 
some administrative control over the departmental staff. In 
Mysore the government passed- orders last year that taluka 
officials for agriculture, cooperation and animal husbandry 
and rural-, industries should be under the administrative 
control oC the B.D.O, In Kerala, some departmental officers 
have been placed undgir the- administrative control of the 
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B,D.O,, but most officers work directly under their depart¬ 
ments and have often larger areas to cover than a block. 

In Bonbay, the staff in the block mostly continues to be 
controlled by their own departments. In Assam, the 
extension officers in Agriculture, Health and Cooperation 
are not yet under the B.D.O., vhile in West Bengal the 
B.D.O. who is responsible for executing the programmes 
which are covered by the block budget has no control 
over the departmental officials. 

In most States reliance is placed chiefly on the 
periodic meetings of the officers of different departments 
to promote coordination in the execution of the block 
programmes. In some States formal committees have been set 
up for this purpose at the district and the state levels. 

2, finance i Budget? and Expenditure -. 

The budget of a block is a statement of its plan 
in financial terms. Hence the first step in unified planning 
for a block should be the establishment of a unified 
budget. This, as we have seen, is yet to be achieved in the 
very large majority of the blocks. Indeed, it is difficult 
even to build up a consolidated statement of the total 
resources yearly available to or spent in a block. Depart¬ 
mental budgets are not, generally speaking, broken down to 
the block level and the expected people's contribution is 
regarded as supplementary to rather than an integral part 
of these block budgets. Our examination of the financial 
aspect of the block plan is, in consequence, fonfined to 
the *block budget' as it is called. 

Block budgets are expected to be drawn up on the 
lines laid down by aU-India schematic budgets, Ttese 
state the total funds available to a block as well as the 
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manner in which the total should be allocated to different 
fields of activity.* Since April 1958, the classification 
of blocks has been simplified and all blocks classed a3 
State I and Stage II blocks. However, some blocks which had 
not as yet run through the C.D, period have been allocated 
funds on the scale fixed for this phase. Accordingly in this 
part of our study we have classified the blocks into three 
groups, viz,, C.D., Stage I and Stage II. The schematic 
budgets for the three categories are given below: 



C.D. 

Stage I 

Stage II 

Mo. of Blocks considered 

10 

7 

16 


Rs, lakhs 

Ra, lakhs 

Rs. lakhs 

Total Budget (per annum) 

4.oo 

2.43 

1.00 


% distribution 

of total 

Block Headquarters. 

23.8 

26.2 

17.0 

Agriculture & Animal 

Husbandry 

0.8 

4.2 

10.0 

Irrigation & Reclamation 

33.3 

28.3 

17.0 

Rural Health and Sanitation 

9.6 

9.6 

10.0 

Education & Social Education 

11.6 

10.8 

20.0 

Communication 

8.3 

7.1 

10.0 

Rural Arts & Crafts 

4.2 

5.4 

10.0 

Rural Housing & other items 

8.4 

8,4 

6.0 


*The allocations are specified in respect of moneys 
to be spent on itans other than the personnel in each 
field, the allocation for all block personnel being 
subsummed under the heading Block Headquarters. 
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These schematic budgets which are prepared at the 
highest policy level suffer from an inescapable handicap; 
they are based upon an overall assessment of the needs of 
the average or the 'representative' block covering an area 
of 100 square miles with a papulation of 67*000 living in 
some 100 villages. Such a budget can be, even as a scheme 
or guide, extrenely unreal in the context of a large 
country, mads up of widely varying regions, sub-regions 
and areas. The blocks vary widely in • 1>- 

terms of population, area and the nuirber of villages, ^ence 
a sum of money which may be adequate for some blocks may 
be too much or too little for others. Obviously, the 
adjustment of block plans to the needs aid resources of 
each unit must await democratic planning at the block 
level. But now that enough experience has been gathered 
about most blocks, it should be possible to evolve a wider 
range of schematic budgets and improve their value as a 
guide to actual block planning.* 

As it is, the actual budgets differ widely from the 
schematic. Tte data for the 33 blocks far which information 
sould be collected by us are sutonatfized below *. 


*fhe co'mversion of the block into an administrative unit 
should help this effort; this would, ipso facto, lead 
to official recording of a large part of the basic data 
relevant to planning. 
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Tyoes of. 1 

Period 

7 No 

’Schematic ' 

Actual 

Rs. (Lakhs) 

'"IMl 

Blocks: « 

covered 

1 

'Rs. (Lakhs) 1 

1 o£ CL) 

» 

( Years) 

1 

1 I 


1 

i 

- - i - 

1 

2 

7 ”3” 
1 

' 4 1 

t t 

5 a 

t“ * W “ 

1 

CD 

3 

10 

4.00 

2.42 

61 

Stage I 

3 

7 

2.35£ 

UJ0O 

76 

Stage II 

2 

16 

0jS2£ 

1.25 

152 


@ Annual average for the years covered, 

£*. These figures represent the average of the 
budgets for the N.E.S. and Stage I and 
P.I. and Stage II phases respectively, 
through which the Stage I and Stage H 
blocks passed during the years noted 
against them in col, (2). 

The schematic budget itself was changed considerably 

from phase to phase. The actual budgets, however, hardly 

followed suit, fbe C.D. blocks ha»non the average actual 

budgets amounting to 6l % of the schematic, the Stage I, 

16%, On the other hand, the actual budgets of the Stage II 

times 

blocks amounted to orte and a irlf^he schematic, which was 
made possible by permission time given to utilize the 
unspent balance of the previous phase. 

There is hardly any consistent relation ship 
between actual budgets and the sc he ma tic :, i.e., between 
planning at the top governmental level and that at the 
block level. 

The averages given above conceal much wider 
variations of individual block budgets. This is shown by the 
following table 


Type of Block 'Total 1 _ No deviating _ 

' ’ 25$ and les3 ' More than 25$ 


1 , 2 , 3 1 4 


C.D. 

10 

1 

9 

Stage I 

7 

3 

4 

Stage II 

16 

6 

10 

TotaT 

-- 23. _ 

I 1 

fe! 

II 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

fo 

Ml 
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In only_ lA'block o -out .pf JjQ- the actuals budget was 


within 25 $ of the schematic; in 23 others, the deviation 
was greater. On the basis of the average for the years 
covered for each type of block, the actual budget of the 
C. D. blocks varies from 45$ to 96 $ of the schematic. One 
Stage I block had, on the average of 3 years, an actual 
budget as high as iCv* of the sanctioned, another as low as 
#2jjj&L Among the stage II blocks, xhe corresponding maximum 
and minimum percentages were even more vide apart. 

Finally, the actual budgets of individual blocks 
varied greatly from one year to another. In quite a large 
proportion of instances, the were of the order 

of 50$ from one year to the next even, within a peridd as 
shobt as 2 or 3 years, These data confirm the prior 
inference already made about the small value of the.schematic 
budget as a guide for xne block programme. 

As the schematic budget was reduced, the propor¬ 
tionate allocations to different items were revised 


considerably. The revisions are shown below 

P e rcentage dist ribution* by principal heads 
of VaT sdiioriiai-ic, and Cb) actual budgotss. 


- 1 , 

1 n 

f ^ • 

]_( a)__ 

i 2 

1 ). 

:m 

3 

i-Stags 

1 _(a)„ 
1 4 , 

xbz 

£ 

St.ago II • 

. 6 7 

Block Hoadquartors 
Agriculture & Ani— 

23.8 

22.9 

26.2 

33.4 

17.0 

32.6 

mal Husbandry 
Irrigation & 

0.8 

3-1 

4.2 

4.0 

10.0 

10.9 

Reclamation. 

Rural Health and 

33.3 

26,3 

28.3 

22.9 

17.0 

9.5 

Sanit ation. 
Education & Social 

9-o 

8,7 

9-6 

18.1 

10.0 

9.6 

■Educations 

11.6 

i2. 2 

10.8 

8.0 

20.0 

13.2 

Communication.: - 

8,3 

6.9 

7.1 

8.6 

10.0 

9.5 

Rural Arts & Craft 
Rural housing & 

3 4 ,2 

4 - 6 

5-4 

4.4 

10.0 

5.6 

ot hors. 

8.4 

15-3 

8,4 

0.6 

6.0 

9.1 


* Tho l’T.E.3. category has not boon included here, 
as the break-up of Rs. 3 lakhs which was to be 
provided as lean by the Reserve Bank of India is not 
available. Similarly, the P.I. blocks have been 
excluded as they had only a- -nominal "Provision. 
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Tho structures of the schematic budget reflects 
the relativb importance attached by policy-makers to 
tho different Parts of tho development programme. It is 
interesting to examine the extent to whioh the Pattern 
of the actual budgets prepared at lower levels conformed 
to thosb embodied in the schematic* Tho pfopotidonate 


distribution of the total budget for each type,,Of• block 
among the principal heads is given in columns (b)’ of the 
preceding table. In all tho throe stages* the peroentago 
share of' irrigation and reclamation in the aotual budget 
differs significantly from that provided for in the 
corresponding schematic budget, tho former being uniform¬ 
ly lower than tho latter in tho case of all tho throe 
groups,of blocks. Tho same is true, though to a much 
smaller degree, of rural 'arts and crafts in StagO T and 
Stage II blocks. 

If the sanctioned budget reflected the plan at 
the lower level, the ratio between the sanctioned budget 
and tho actual expenditure gives a measure of the extent 
to which the local Plan was implemented. Tho following 
table summarises tho data for tho different typos of 
blocks s- 


Type of , Wo. of blocks 
block \ studied 

© 

1 * 2 ~ 


{ Percentage n f ^xpendituro to 
sanctioned budget; 

j_1^6-J?7J_1951-^1258-1913jrrg’average 
J|_ _3__JL'_ A _ 1 .2 _ i. f _1 _ 


C.D. 

10 

71.9 

71.4 

48.4 

65 .O 

Stage I 

7 

75*7 

91.3 

40.7 

64.7 

Stage II 

15* 

W.-A. 

93.5 

51.3 

74.0 

Averages 

32 

73.2 

83.0 

45.1 

66.7 


* Data for .1 blook not available 
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For the year 19 38-39 > ©xpendit ir e figure ar are available 
for the first six months only and we have multiplied these 
by 2 to arrive at estinates of expend!hire for the whole 
year. About 33$ of the sanctioned amount remained 
unutilized per year in all the blooks taken together* On 
an average, out of eVery rupee sanctioned, about 65 Naya 
Paijsa4 were actually spent by the GD and the Stage I blocks. 
In the Stage II blocks, where great emphasis is laid on 
the utilization of the unspent funds of earlier phases 
expenditure comes to 74 $ of t ioo budgetl Ih the othei 4 two 
categories, constituting 53 $ of the blocks, 35 $ of the 
sanctioned amount remains unspent, 

In only 9 blocks out of 32, the actual expenditure 
for the tiree years taken together was within 25 $ of the 
sanctioned budget. In the remaining 23, the former diverged 
from the latter by more than 25 $. 

We have noted the wide divergence between the 

schematic and the actual budget of the blocks. Actual 

from 

expenditure seems to diverge /generally speaking fall 
budget -' 

below - the actual/by equally large percentages. Spending 
by individual.blocks as percentages of their budgets shows 
even wider divergences. These are shown in the following 
table t 


Type of‘Mo, stu-' 

1956-57 _ 

1957-58 • 

" i?5£ 

>-59 

blocks 'dfedj,. 1 

~ 1 ” “ ’ 2 “ ~ 

1 

ICI). 

73VJ. 

-Call"Lbl'. 

.ut 

-Lbl_ 

3 

4 1 

t 

5 6 ‘ 

1 

7 

8 

t 

C. D. 1ft 

SM 

170.7 

39.4 98.8 

14.4 

106.0 

St&ge I 7 

48.0 

100.5 

75.1 100.5 

15.4 

56.7 

Stage II 15 

NA 

NA 

54.7 139.6 

18.6 

112.2 

Total 32T 

W4 

' Tio.i ‘ 

"39.4 7 ' 

"14.4 

112.2 

— — — — —— — mm — 

m wm* • 

_131. i . 

— —. — 



(a) Minimum percentage of expenditure to 
budget in the category. 

(b) Maximum percentage of expenditure to 
budget in the category. 
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Over the three jears considered in the above table, 

some CD block spent as little as 14*4$ of its sanctioned 
spent 

budget, but anothej3^70„7$ more than the sum it toad 

budgetted for. For the Stage I blocks the minimum and the 

maximum percentages were 15 . 4 / and 100.5$ respectively* 

while for Stags II blocks they were 18i6$ and ively. 

The general, underspending in the three types of 

blocks was distributed differently amohg the various' heads 

of expenditure. The data‘are tabulated oeiow »- 

Actual., o x nenditurp On.different items as % of 
sums provide d for in. the sanctioned budgets 
for the years 1956-59 , 

—-- — — i it ^ ■»: — — — 


Beadg of Expenditure; 1 

! 

C.D, 1 

1 Stage I 

' Stage II 

1 


I! I ~ ! 

'ZZZlZZ 

:c: x:::: 

Block Headquarters* 

31,3 

4 

92.1 

Agriculture. & Anima-L. 
Husbandry, 

?6,0 

31*3 

42.0 

Irrigation L Reclama¬ 
tion. 

53,9 

55*9 

135.3 

Rural Health & Sani¬ 
tation, 

53*9 

78*6 

70’. 8 

Education & Social 
Education, 

66.3 

63*4 

58.0 

Conrnunlcatior.b - 

72«5 

73*0 

49*0 

Rural Arts & Crafts, 

3.4c 7 

156-4 

40,0 

Total 

opi'O 

64.7 

74*0 


Again, if one can regard the allocations in the 
sanctioned-budgets as constituting the pattern of the local 
plan- the distribution of actual expenditure between 
different items hSrd'ly fits into this pattern. Expenditure 
under-, different heads in C.D. BXocks as % of the 1 !■ 
relevant provision in the budget varies from 34.7$ in 
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the case pf Rural Arts 3dd Grafts to 72.5$ in Conrnunication 

and 81 i3$ ih that of Block Headquarter In Stage I blocks 

-31.3 

the minimum percentage/. - relates to Agriculture and 
Animal Husbandry and the maximum - 1 56.4 - to Rural Arts 
and Crafts.wblle in Stage II blocks, the sum spent on 
Irrigation and Reclamation amounted to 135$ of the 
sanctioned amount while those concerned with Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry and Rural Arts and Grafts could 
spend only 42.>'/ and 40$ respectively of the budget 
allotments. 

The cumulated effeet of the divergence of 
sanctioned budgets from the schematic and of actual 
expenditure rrom the former is reflected in the ratios 
between actual expenditures and the schematic budgets for 
the three types of blocks. 

CD blocks was 

The average expenditure of the ID/ 
only 38$ of their schematic budgets. The Stage I blocks 
togethet* spent about one half of their budgets. The over¬ 
spending by the stage 13' blocks taken toother is due to 
their actual budgets being in excess of the schematic 
budget. The -stage II blocks which had a year of the Post- 
Intensive Phase were allowed to use unutilized grants of 
earlier years. In consequence, their actual budgets and 
actual spending exceeded 1?he sum due under the schematic 
budget. Taking all the groups together,31$ of the blocks 
spent between 25$ and 50$ of their schematic budgets. 

If the wide differences between the schematic and 


the actual budgets suggest rough and ready planning at the 

top level, the divergence between the latter and actual 

spending imply both imperfect planning and inadequate 
the 

execution at^district and the block levels Now since the 


total fund, :23a an econony is always limited, over-budgetting 


in any sector 

wasteful 


•?t-obili.z ation of 





resources for short or long periods* while under¬ 
spending on a Programme in which so much remains to 
bo done, indicates administrative insufficiency# The 
first condition for a planned use of resources is a 
close approximation of the budget to the actual needs 
the second is a capacity on the part of the admini¬ 
stration to spend the allotted fundst 
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COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

1. Introduction 

The Development Commissioners' Conference held 
in May 1955 recommended that industrial pilot projects 
should be started in rural areas for intensive coordi¬ 
nated development of cottage and small soale industries 
and that suitable industrial extension servioe should be 
provided for the purpose. 'In a balanoed rural eoonomy 
it is important that opportunities for non-agricultural 
work should increase steadily relatively to agricultural 
work. Recent experience points to the need for an 
extension service which can be in touch with village 
artisans, provide them necessary guidance and assistance, 
organize them in cooperatives and help them market their 
products'.* The pilot projects were oonceived of as the 
first step to the achievement of these objectives. 

Each pilot project was to comprise about 300 
villages. The areas were to be selected with due regard 
to the availability of raw materials, skill, communication 
and transport facilities. Other things being equal, 
preference was to be given to agriculturally advanced 
areas. A community project officer (industries,),(,C.P.0.(l)) 
was to be. appointed in each area to plan and administer 
the programme. He was to be provided adequate staff 
including three block level extension officers in industry. 
He should preferably work under the administrative control 
of the Development Commissioner of the State Government, 
but if the State Government oonsidered it advisable, he 
oould work under the department responsible for village 
and small scale industries. The block staff was to help 


* 'Second Five Year Plan* 195^ Page 243 
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him in working the industrial programme. 

According to the Ministry of Community Develop¬ 
ment, these pilot projects are %- 

i) to develop cottage and small scale industries 
in each area in a coordinated and integrated manner 
taking into consideration the various schemes of the six 
All India Boardsj 

ii) to develop a pattern of industrial extension 
service that would be necessary in undertaking a rural 
industrial programme in the block areas, and 

iii) to aot as laboratories for controlled 
observations to find solutions to the problems that have 
come up in general, in the planning of rural industries 
and more specifically in developing markets for craft 
products with the participation of people and the project 
s taff. 

As the preliminary steps took some time, pilot 
projects scheme co\}ld be taken up for implementation 
only from 1st April, 1956. Programming was done from 
two points of view - the long run and the immediate. Prom 
the long term point of view, measures were to be initiated 
for detailed investigation into the potentialities of each 
area, the aptitude of the people and the type of craft they 
were likely to take up with interest. To this end, an 
industrial Potential Survey of each pilot project was 
conducted by the Commerce & Industry Ministry of the Union 
Government and its recommendations sent to the State 
Governments for action. As an immediate step, a suitable 
scheme was to be framed for each area in accordance with 
the patterns laid down by All India Boards and Commissions 
and on the basis of rapid surveys carried out with the 
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assistance of their regional organisations. The programme 
came into operation in April 1956. In April, 1958, the 
Development Commissioners’ Conference at Mount Abu 
Recommended that the life of the projects Bhould be 
extended to March 1961. 

Sample design 

The main function of the projects is to train 
artisans, help them with loans and promote industrial 
cooperatives. The purpose of the present enquiry is 
to study these activities of tho programme and assess 
their impact upon the beneficiaries and the rural economy. 
The study is confined to 9 crafts in 15 pilot projects 
out of 24 which are now in existence (listed in this 
appendix)*. It is based upon data collected for three 
categories of benefioiaries viz., the trainees, the 
loanees and the members of industrial cooperatives. For 
the selection of the first group, only those training 
centres in the selected crafts which were in existence 
on the date of enquiry were taken into account. There 
were no training centres in two crafts. 8 trainees were 
selected at random from all those who had completed their 
training in each of the other 7 crafts. This gave a 
sample of 336 trainees, or 6.9$ of all trainees who had 
completed their training in those crafts. 

For loanees, a list was obtained, from the 
C.P.Os (i), of all persons who had received loans from 
the projects upto December, 1957* The time limit was 
put in order to ensure that the loanees had enough time 
to utilise the loans. In only one project, viz. Baruipur, 
the period was extended to March 1958 inasmuoh as a list 
of loanees for this period was already available. In 5 
areas where the project authorities gave loans,, only 


See page 72 
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those who had Dorrowed from them were taken into aooount. 
But in 6 projects the agency did not give loans. In 
the«o areas the borrowers from the Department of Industries 
have been included in our samplo, But as in 4 projects 
no loans were advanced to artisans either by the project 
agency or the Industries Department# our sample oovors 
11 project areas and 1922 loanees, The loanees in each 
industry ware classified into three groups •• 

i} those who got loans of Rs # 200 /<p and lass} 

±i) those who got loans from above Rs, 200/* 
to Rs, 50Q/-S 

iii) those who got loans above Rs# $00/m , 

Two loanees ware selected at pandom from each group* 
However, all the loanees. £42 in number) of one project* 

1 clt?., The loanees selected in this 
manner ooma to U6 op 7,6$ of the loanees who make 

yp the frame for selection* There were c naabor of 
projects in which no loans had ’boon given to or taken by 
artisans belonging to particular crafts and there were, 
besides instances, in which the n^nbej of borrowers did 
not come up to two fo* each category, The distribution 
of loanees over the throe amount groups ia giveo below s- 


Loan groups *No7 of”loaneeg in the‘No, of loanees in 


(fc) 

^election frame 

f 

•the sample 
♦ 

_ 1 _ 

! _2__ 

_i_- 

Below 200 

1366 

f0 

200-500 

473 

45 

Above 5^0 

53 

28 

Total 

1922 

146 


For selecting the members of cooperative socie» 
ties, sampling was done in two stagos, first, only the 
industrial cooperatives ware selected, and secondly, a 
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sample of the members of these cooperatives was taken. 

Only those industrial cooperatives were considered which 
had functioned for more than one year and wore not 
’moribund 1 or 'under liquidation'. Out of these societies 
in each area, two - one good and one had - were selected 
purposively. In all, 94 societies wore selected out a 
total of 386, From the societies ohoson, 5 members were 
selectod at random for canvassing. The number of members 
ohosen came to 488 or 6.8 ’fo of all members of the selected 
societies^ 

Schedule s 

The enquiry used three schedules to collect the 
relevant data. The first relates to the general features 
of the pilot projects, the second to the training oentres 
and the third to the industrial cooperatives. Information 
relevant to the first two schedules were obtained from 
block records and project authorities; that about the 
selected cooperatives was gathered, partly, from their 
records and, partly, through questions put to the persons 
concerned with their management. 

The enquiry had one more schedule for each of the 
three classes of beneficiaries. An attempt was made to 
find out why the trainees joined training, whether they 
would have done so without stipends, whether the stipends 
given were adequate and whether they considered their 
training useful. Similarly, data have been collected 
on the loans received by individuals and cooperatives, 
their adequacy, utilization, their impact on production 
etc. The members of cooperative societies were further 
asked to what extent they were in touch with the actual 
working of the society, the kind of assistance they had 
received', their views about the society, etc* 
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The enquiry, besides, collected some basic data 
for the villages where the selected beneficiaries were 
working with a view to study the impact, if any, of the 
programme on the village economy. Finally, the P.E.Qs 
prepared qualitative reports cn the planning process, the 
pattern of industrial extension service, the. problems of 
administrative coordination eto. 

Limitations of the data 

The enquiry has, however, a number of limitations 
which should be noted here. First, certain data were not 
available in the block or cooperative records, e.g. no 
information was available about the number of artisan 
households in different industries in the project areas 
and the number of borrowing members in the industrial 
cooperatives. In certain projects even total number of 
artisan households is not known. Secondly, because of 
the very limited time within which the enquiry had to be 
completed, it was not possible to employ our own field 
agency to collect certain primary data that could not be 
otherwise obtained! e.g. it was not possible to find out 
the number of persons who had secured new or fuller 
employment in the selected industries in the sample 
villages. Thirdly, the enquiry could not collect data 
on the productive activity of the artisans prior to the 
establishment of the projects. It had to content itself 
with asking the loanees their estimate of the contribution, 
if any, that, for example, loans from the projects might 
have made to their output. Fourthly, we could not afford 
to have a more adequate and refined sample, which is 
desirable for several reasons. For example, our sample 
of villages is made up of those units only whore selected 
beneficiaries resided. It would have been useful for the 
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purpose of comparison to have covered some other villages 
too. But this required more time than was available. The 
sample of loanoes too has certain limitations! In 6 
projects the universe oonsists of only those who received 
Ibans from the project, while in another five, it includes 
only those who received loans from the Industries Depart¬ 
ment because this was the ■ only agency which gave loans* 

For consistency, the frame should have inoludod all the 
loanees from the project as well as the Industry Depart¬ 
ments in the first 5 areas. Unfortunately, there was not 
enough time to cast the net of our enquiry so widely. 

Those limitations should be borne in mind in 
studying the findings of the enquiry, which are given 
in the following pages. 
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2* The Training Programme 


Training is an important feature of the programme 
at the 15 projects studied by us. Some of the centres are 
peripatetioi a contro runs for a short period and when the 
course is over, the centre is eithor closed or shifted to 
some other place. Consequently, the number of centres in 
operation in a project on any date is less than the total 
number which has been organised sinoe its inception. 

No project had training programmes in the process¬ 
ing of foodgrains and the making of brioks. The number of 
training centres organised in the other crafts in eacn 
project and the average number of persons trained per 
centre are given below separately for the basic and 
refresher courses s- 



'No. of 

'Average no. of persons 

'No. of 

Projeots 

Icentres 
!organised 

' trained joer centre_ 

' Basio 'Refreshers 

} centres 
'exist- 


! 

? training_ training 

? ing 

_ 1 ■ 

I 2 

_ i ! 4 _ 


1, Kakinada 

57 

34 1 

7 

2, Mulug 

10 

17 3 

3 

3. Bihar Sharif 

18 

25 6 

16 

4 , Manavadar 

7 

133 2 

3 

5. Neyyatinkara 

14 

25 

4 

6. Sehore 

8 

22 2 

4 

7. Erode 

12 

3 266 

1 

8. Ramanagaram 

33 

10 

6 

9* Russelkonda 

6 

91 

2 

10, Batala 

29 

17 

3 

11. Dhuri 

17 

31 

7 

12. Sanganor 

14 

16 

10 

13. Nutan Havoli 

12 

26 

1 

14. Deoband 

43 

16 

14 

15* Baruipur 

5 

18 

3 

Total 

285 

254 12 

84 


The fifteen projeots have organised 285 training centres 
since their inception. Of these, 84 were in operation on 
the date of our enquiry. In most centres only basic training 
is given! but some centres have arranged refresher courses 
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too* An aggregate of 10664 persons have received train¬ 
ing a,t these centres. Of those, 68,13 belong to 6 out of 
the 9 industries studied by us. 

The number of centres, organised by individual 
projects as well as the averago numbor of porsons who 
received training at each centre vary greatly. In our 
sample, tho Kakinada project has organised 57 centres 
while tho Baruipur project had only 5 centres* Again, 
tho average number of persons trained per centre varies, 
for the basic courses, from 133 in Manavadar to 3 in 
Erode and 10 in Ramanagaram, while the trainees at the 
refresher coursos range from 266 in Erode to 1 at Kakinada* 

As we have noted, no selected project had 
programmes for training in brick making and the processing 
of foodgrains* Tho distribution of the other crafts, tho 
number of projocts which had training.coursos in them 
and the persons trained are given below *- 



' Number of 

.^’Persons 

Industry 

* Pro jects 

1 

’Projects 
’training 

with * trained 
pro-' ($) 


! 

’jSramme 

| 

1 

• 2 

J _1 - 

4 

Khadi 

12 

12 

60 

Handloom 

15 

10 

10 

Oil ghani 

10 

3 

4 

Carpentry & blacksmithy 

10 

12 

8 

Metal works 

4 

2 

N.A. 

Processing of foodgrainr 

8 

- 

- 

Tanning & leather works 

10 

5 

3 

Tailoring 

7 

10 

14 

Bricks & tiles 

2 




N.A. = Not available. 

All the 15 projects had some programme in handloom 


weaving? 10 out of 15 had it in khadi, oil pressing, and 
tanning. But only 2 projocts out of 15 included brick 
making and 4 the manufacture of metal goods in their activity. 
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Again, the proportion of projects which provided. training 
facilities in different crafts is not uniform. For 
example, while all the projects had arranged for training 
in hand spinning, only 33$ had provided the facility in 
respect of oil pressing. In terms of the number of persons 
trailed, the khadi programme easily occupies the first 
place} 60 fS of all persons trained in 7 crafts belong to 
this craft alone as against 14$ in tailoring, 10$ in 
handloom weaving. The throe crafts concorned with the 
production of cloth, at some stage or other, claimed 84$ 
of all trainees} the other 4 crafts had between them only 
16$. It is hard to say whether this distribution of 
resources fits in with the pattern of demand for goods 
and services of various crafts or the relative soope for 
development of these crafts. 

Similarly, different projects have reached very 
varying proportions of artisan households in their areas* 
Information is not available for 2 out of our 15 projects. 

The other 13 projeots have, on the average, provided 
training to 10.6 persons for evory 100 artisan household 
in their area. In one centre the proportion is 24$» but 
in another, it is only 3$• 

Though the training programme is meant primarily 
for rural artisan classes, 65$ of the trainees in the 
projects studied by us neither had the crafts as the family 
occupations nor had themselves pursued them before joining 
the training courses. The situation, however, varies 
greatly from project to project} in one project 76$ of the 
trainees had, before they took up training, some familiariiy 
with the crafts either as family business or through personal 
experience, while in another projoct the corresponding 
proportion was as low as 6$. In this project, however, 
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there seems to he a policy of recruiting young hoys for 
training -without reference to their antecedents. 

Not all trainees who join the courses stiok to 
the end; hut a large proportion do, as is evident from 
the following figures *— 

Cumulative distribution of projects hy 
percentage of trainoes who completed 
their training. 

No. of projects 
65 $ and above 10 

80 $ and above 9 

Above 90$ 5 


Two-third of the trainees in 13 projects completed 
the course, while in 8 projects more than 90 $ did so. 

Only 56$ of the trainees have gone into the crafts 
in which they received training; 44$ drifted to other 
crafts or other occupations. At some centres, this category 
is as large as 66$ or two-thirds of the persons trained. 

Again the leakage varies from oraft to craft. Only some 
35$ to 45$ of. those who received training in handloom 
weaving, tanning and the smith and the carpenter's crafts 
took these up later. The corresponding percentages in 
Vhn.fi-i spinning, oil pressing and tailoring are-substantially 
higher. 

Only 24$ of the trainees in the 15 projects joined 
industrial cooperatives after completing their training. 

Again, this varies greatly from project to project; in 
some projects it was very low, while in two it was higher 
than 50^. 

Of the trainees who went into the crafts for whioh 
they had received training, 61$ set up as independent oraftsmen 
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1 

and 39$ took up jobs as employees. Most of the persons 
trained in the making of metal goods, tanning and the 
manufacture of leather goods, and in the "blacksmiths and 
the carpenter’s crafts, became paid workers. On the 
other hand, 9©$ of the trainees in handloom weaving and 
comparable percentages in hand spinning and tailoring 
sot up business on their own. 

All the 15 projocts do not have provision for 
stipends to trainoos. Moreover, whilo in some projocts 
all trainees receive stipends, in one only 10$ received 
them. Again all trainoos in oil pressing, metal making 
and blacksmith craft receive assistance, while in other 
crafts there is some selection of the trainees for stipend. 
Taking all the projects and the trainees togethor, 55$ 
received stipends. 

Information was collected from selected trainees 
about the amount of tho stipend given at the 15 centres. 

The data are given bolow in terms of tho average stipend 
in each craft as well as tho maximum and tho minimum amounts 
given by different projocts *- 

Stipends for trainees (Rupees per month) 



’ "Basic 

A vc 

AiuC I 

1 Refresher training - 

Industry 

'Overall Maxi- 

'Mini- 

- Overall 1 

Maxi- 

’ Mini- 


'av. rate' 

mum 

Imum 

-’average ’ 

mum 

1 mum 


? of ' 


t 

’rate of- 


< 


'-sti pend 1 


t 

■ stipend-' 


! 

1 

2 

-I- 

I _ 

_5_ J. 

_ _6_ _ 

_7_ _ 

1. Khadi indus try 

11 

21 

7 

22* 



2. Handloom weav- 

28 

40. 

15 

14 

20 

16 

ing 







3. Oil pressing 

35 

40 

30 

- 

- 

- 

4. Tailoring 

19 

25 

11 

45* 

- 

- 

5. Leather tanning 20 

25 

13 


- 

- 

6. Blacksmithy & 







carpentry 

24 

75 

18 

27 

31 

20 

7. Metal works 

22 

25 

20 

mm 




* Only one centre is relevant. 
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Only the stiponds for the ba&io'Courses need bo 
considered,as information regarding the refresher courses 
is meagre. Tho average stipend varies frourfis. 35/” a 
month-given to trainees in oil pressing to Rs. 11/— a 
month to those who took up nand spinning. The difference 
is due* partly but not wholly, to the different rates of 
stipends given in amorent projects for the two oraftsj 
for, both the maximum and the minimum stipends given 
to trainees in oil pressing are much higher than'the 
corresponding sums in hand spinning. Again, the stipend 
for the same craft varios greatly from project to project* 
In one. project the trainees roceivod Rs« 75 /- a month 
as stipend for being trained as blacksmiths, in another 
only Rs. 18/— a month. 

A random sample of 336 trainees - 8 per project 
in 7 crafts — was selected for intensive study; They were 


asked why they had 

joined the 

training 

courses.Answers 

which were received 

from 333 

are tabulated below s 

- 

Industry 

1 

.' Total 
■ trainees 
' giving 

1 some 
treason 

1 Reasons 

'To learn'To learn" 7 * 
'craft or?improved *, 
'earn a 1technique' 

' living_ 1 _1 

’3_1_ 1 

Others 

1311 

Khadi spinning 

71 

71.8 

23.9 

4.2 

Handlo.om weaving 

48 

35.4 

60.4 

4.2 

Tanning & leather 

32 

15.7 

84.4 

o.* 

Carpentry & smixny 

89 

49.4 

49.0 

1.1 

Oil ghani 

16 

100.0 


- 

Tailoring 

60 

55.0 

38.3 

6.7 

Metal works 

17 

100.0 

0.0 


All Industries 

333 

33.9 

75.9 

3. 
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The reasons, given in separate columns do not 
necessarily exclude .one. anotherf more than one reason 
induced some persons xo join the training courses. A 
proportion of the trainees which varies from oraft to 
craft would not have joinod the courses hut for the 
stipends which were available. In their case the more 
positive reasons viz. the prospect of earning a living 
by learning a craft or improving their earnings in the 
oraft tho£ wr®-Pursuing, was not, by itself, sufficient 
to outweigh the cost of being away for the period of 
training from actual or prospective employment elsewhere* 

The stipends tilted the balance. The proportions of the 
trainees who were influenced in this manner by the stipends 
are pretty large in oil pressing, handloom weaving and 
the smith‘s and the carpenter's crafts. Again, in some 
crafts, e.g. handloom weaving and tanning, it is the 
prospect of improved earning rather than merely earning a 
living that weighed with the majority ,of the trainees and 
induced them to take up training. In oil pressing, metal 
works and Khadi spinning the majority were influenced by 
a. ohanoe of risking a living through training. 

As we have already noted, in some crafts all 
trainees receive stipends, but in others viz, khadi spinning, 
handloom weaving, tailoring and tanning, stipends are 
given to selected candidates. It does not, however, seem 
from the data given below that except in the case of hand 
spinning, those who received stipends have subsequently 
gone into their respective -crafts in proportionately 
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larger numbers than the others s- 


'Jo of trainees going'^ of trainees 


Industry 

!to the craft to 
,those receiving 
,stipend 

i 

'going to the 
'craft to those 
'not receiving 
| stipend 

1 

! 2 

f 1 

Khadi 

58 

29 

Handloom 

90 

100 

Tailoring 

62 

59 

Tanning 

43 

50 


To the extent that those sample data represent 
the true state of affairs, the stipends might havo enabled 
some persons to take up training but their award was 
hardly justified by the subsequent action of the recipients. 

The selected trainees were asked to give their views 
on the content, and duration of the training and the 
practical experience they acquired through it. They wore 
also asked to suggest improvements. The replies reoeived 
from all the selected trainees are presented in the table 
below s- 


1 of trainoes saying training adequate 

Industry _A n _ r £ s £ e £l;_ 0 .£___ 

' Content ' Standard 'Scope for "^Period 


1 

' 2 

t 

t 

- i. —3*. _ 

'practical * 
'experience 1 

l :c~i 

III 

Khadi 

83 

88 

79 

75 

Handloom 

67 

90 

83 

69 

Tailoring 

59 

80 

64 

48 

Leather works 

41 

78 

84 

9 

Oil ghani 

94 

100 

100 

100 

Blacksmithy 

67 

81 

69 

49 

Metal works 

24 

59 

53 

59 
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The majority of the trainees in almost all cfcafts 
were satisfied with all aspects of the training courses. 

To the extent that the trainees' reactions are important, 
the courses given in oil pressing seem to score the 
highest marks those in hand spinning and handloom weaving 
seem also to have satisfied largo proportions of the 
trainees. But, 59$ of the trainees in tanning and 16% 
in the manufacture of motal goods found the content of 
the courses unsatisfactory, and 90 % of trainees in 
tanning and about 50% in the blacksmith's oraft and 
tailoring were dissatisfied with their duration. 

The suggestions for improvement made by the 
dissatisfied trainees are rather few and they relate 
more to the content and the duration of the training 
courses rather than to their standard or to the opportunity 
for practical experience that they offered. Some 
trainees in handloom weaving wanted the coursos to 
include intensive training in designing, dyeing and 
finishing! others wished to learn the use of Bobby 
Jaoquard machines. 

The trainees were asked to state the benefit 
or benefits they had derived from- the training. Their 
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answers are tabulated below s- 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

tSt 

?i 

01 

’No.of 

' T^T£OS 

of_bonofit_doriyod_from training 



Industry strain- 

'train- 

-'Use 

’Bettor’More 1 

Learnt'More 

'Able'0th- 


'oos 

'oos 

'of 

^finish 

1 pro- ’ 

a new 

’oar- 

'to - 'ers 


'engaged 

'saying 

■ im-' 

’-and 

'due- ' 

craft 

'nings 

'so- * 



'in the 

’that 

’ pro- 

'dosign’tion ' 



'oure' 



'craft 

' the 

•’vod 

1 

'per ' 


t 

'a ' 



f 

!train- 

’tools 

1 

'unit ’ 


1 

'job ' 



1 

ling 


1 

’of 1 


t 

! 1 



t 

Iwas 


1 

I time ' 



1 I 



1 

Inot 


! 

'as a ' 


1 

1 t 



« 

'useful 


? 

!result' 


i 

1 • 



j { 

f 

* 

t 

!of now' 


1 

1 1 



1 

! 


; 

.'train-' 


\ 

t t 



t 

1 


I 

'ins _ 1 


1 

1 | 


— - 

1 '2 


I JL. 

t q 

' 6 ’ 

_7_ . 

g _ 

1L 

To_ 

1. 

Khadi 40 

1 

16 

14 

19 

7 

- 

■ - 

2 

2i 

Handloom 










weaving 44 

3 

17 

•“> p-» 

£ | 

10 

2 

8 

— 

— 

3. 

Oil ghani 4 

- 


- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4. 

Tailoring 37 

- 

9 

15 

6 

- 

13 

- 

1 

5i 

Tanning & 










leather 








~ 


goods 14 

5 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6. 

Blacksmithy 










and 










carpentry 60 

1 

25 

28 

14 

9 

— ! 

7 

5 

7. 

Metal works 10 

- 

5 

3 

3 

- 

— 

1 

2 


209 

10 

78 

91 

53 

22 

21 

9 

10 


Only 10 trainees out of the 209 who are engaged in different 
crafts stated that they did not derive any benefit from the training. 
Some trainees mentioned m'cro than one bonofit that the training 
had conferred on them. This fact explains why the figures in 
columns 4 to 10 add up to mere than iiio corresponding figures 
in column 1. Taking all the crafts together, the largest number 
of answers refer to the benefit derived from the knowledge of 
improved dosigns and finish. Next in importance comos"the use 
of. improved tools." Those two benefits together account for 
169 out of a total of 294 answers favourable to the training 
courses. The effect of the training on the crafts man's 
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productivity in the narrow sense is:small and on his 

oarnings smaller still. Only in the oase of hand spinning 

tbo effect on productivity is largo. Since the craftsmen 

wore, in .many cases, supplied with ambar charkhas at the 

end of their course, the higher productivity is, in the 

main, an.outcome of the use of improved tools. 

The resources or the average rural craftsman are 

extremely small, and while training may improve- his 

efficiency he oan produce, sell and earn moro only if 

* 

ho receives assistance in other ways too. The selected 
trainees were accordingly asked what assistance they had 
receivod after their training. Their answers are given 
in the following table s- 



1 Total 

'Np, of 

-trainee s, ge■■Jibing as_sis_ta_nco_af i ter_tiai.ni i n£ 

Industry 

'no, of 

' To tal 

I 

By facility 



'trainees'no. 

'Equip-' Raw ' Servi 00 'Marke ting' 

Others 


1 

' *un— 

Jment 

'mator-' 

'assis*- ' 



t 

'dupli- 

1 

iial i 

'tance ' 



' 

! catod) 

1 

t 1 

1 t 


_ _1_ 

J_ _ 2 _ 

_L1. 

1 _ 1 . 

.lIi.L 

1 7 • • 

F 

khadi 

72 

44 

36 

11 22 

4 

- 

Oil ghani & 







soap making 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Loathor & 






- 

‘ tanning 

32 

1 

- 

1 

— 

• 

Blacksmithy & 





- 


carpentry 

90 

12 

7 

1 5 

"" 

2 

.Tailoring 

61 

5 

3 

2 

. - 

1 

Handloom 

: 48 

18 

13 

3 -7 

- 

3 

Metal works 

17 

9 

9 

3 6 

- 

1 

Grand Total 

336 

89 

68 

18 43 

4 

7 


Only 89 trainees out of a total of 336 or 26*5 
who were interrogated, said that they had received some 
assistance.or othor from the project after they had. 
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completed thoir training. The remaining, three-fourth had 
evidently to shift on thoir own. Again, of the "benefi¬ 
ciaries about ono half bolonged to one craft viz. hand 
spinning., while in two drafts, oil pressing and tanning, 
none, or practically,. none got any post-training aid from 
the projocts. 

The disparities in the proportion of trainoos in 
different -crafts who receive post-training - assistance 
are, however, in part, due to the varying percentages that 
actually took up the crafts after training. Out of the 
336 trainees considered here, only 209 went back to their 
crafts, so that the proportion of the latter who received 
further assistance from the project rises to 42.6$. But, 
this proportion too varios groatly from craft to craft. 

For example, while 41$ of the trainoos engaged in handloom 
weaving got somo assistance or other, only 1 out of 7 
trainoos engaged in tailoring got it. On the other hand, 
in'quite a number of instances, especially in hand 
spinning in four centres, assistance was given to more 
trainees than were actually pursuing the craft. 

Finally, the trainees wore askod to Stato what 
assistance they needed'after training. Only 170 trainees 
out of the 336 who w&re approached replied. Their answers 
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are givon in the following table s- 


•Total 


Industry 

1 no. of 

•Total 'Pro- 

T F~nan- 

'Pro- 

^Fur- • 

Oth- 


•trainees'(un- 

'cure- 

•oial 

'vision 

'ther 1 

ers 


i 

f 

i 

i 

i 

i 

•dupll-'mont of 
•cated)'aquip- 
’ 'ment & 

• ' raw 

' 'mater- 

' <ial 

'assis- 
* tanoe 
•in the 
•form of 
'Iqans & 
'grants 

'of 

'omploy- 

'ment 

• train- ' 
'Ing in ' 
'better ' 
'designs' 

i i 

i r 


1 

_2_ _ 

1 _3_ _ 


’_ 3 __ 

'I _6_ _ 

.L JL J 


Khadi 

7t 

19 

13 

i 


- 

3 

Oil ghani 

16 

3 

- 

V 

2 

- 

w 

Tanning & 

leather goods 

32 

16 

— 

8 

5 

2 

1 

Blacksmithy & 

carpentry 

$0 

61 

16 

17 

18 

8 

2 

Tailoring 

61 

33 

22 

- 

5 

- 

6 

Handloom 

48 

26 

- 

13 

2 

10 

1 

Metal works 

17 

12 

- 

2 

5 

2 

5 


336 

170 

51 

42 

39 

22 

18 


$0% of the trainees who answered the query, wanted 
► 

assistance in procuring equipment and raw materials! about 
a quarter of them wanted financial aid. Nearly the same 
fraction looked for help in getting jobs. The situation 
seems to be specially bad for blacksmiths, carpenters and 
makers of metal goods. About one-third of the trainees 
who war© approached answered the question and their main 


problem seems to be lack of opportunity for employment. 
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3* Loans Programme 

The financial assistance reoeived by 'the.''.projects 
is in the form, partly of loans and partly of grants* In¬ 
formation is not available for one project. The loans 
reoeived by the .other 14 projects for the 9 selected indus¬ 
tries are given in the following table. 


r ~~ 


J Total 

J Amount per 

i 

i 


| amount 

• 100 artisan 

i 

i 

State-Project 

J sanct- 

| households 

t 

i 


{ ioned 

1 

i 

♦ 


_L a 3 - 1 ® 5 !! 8 - 

1 

-L — — — — — — 


-4. 

— ~ 


1 - 


j _ 2 - 1 

Rs.» 

R&* 

1 . 

Kakinada, Andhra 

180455 

787.3 

2 . 

Mulug, Andhra 

34470 

2672.1 

3 • 

Bihar Sharif, Bihar 

1690264 

14192.0 

4. 

Manavadar, Bombay 

I 83 OOO 

4640 .O 

5< 

Neyyatinkara, Kerala 

1003120 

N.A. 

6 . 

Sehorej M.P. 

160344 

4008.6 

7. 

Erode, Madras 

1828034 

12829.2 

8. 

Ramanagaram, Mysore 

156900 

7131.8 

9. 

Russelkonda, Orissa 

19029.7* 

4048.9* 

10. 

Batala, Punjab 

75535 

475.2 

11. 

Dhuri, Punjab 

97000 

N.A. 

12. 

Sanganer, Rajasthan 

137250 

4171.7 

13. 

Nutanhaveli, Tripura 

201786 

7372.5 

14. 

Deoband, U*P. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

15. 

Baruipur, West Bengal 

52500 

3744.7 


* Data for khadi spinning 

and weaving not available 


The amount of loan sanctioned varies greatly 


from project to project - from Hs* 18*3 lakhs in one 
project to Rs* 34 thousands in another. The variations 
remain significant even after account has been taken of 
the varying numbers of artisan households in their areas 
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The range is from Rs. 475 per 100 artisan households in one 
project to Rs. 14192 in another. 

Again the proportion which loans bear to total 
funds received by the projects differ greatly. Of the 
total funds, for the 9 selected industries, received by 14 
projects, 58$ is in the shape of loans. But in some indi¬ 
vidual projects the share of loans is as high as 80$ while 
in one it is as low as 20$. 

Similarly, the fractions of their loan funds that 
different projects spent upto 31st March 1958 varies widely 
as the following table shows. 


SI. 

No. 

T “ 

C" — — — — — — - 

1 

1 

J State-Project 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 2 

J% expendi- ; 
',ture from {- 
■{loan funds} 

i « 

i i 

_L._i.__J. 

$ of total 
Cooperative 

_4 

expenditure gone to 

s {Indivi- { Other 
{duals J items 

_[dir s ct _ _ 

..1 5__ 1_6_ 

1. 

2. 

Kakinada, Andhra 

Mulug, Andhra 

100.00 

31.55 




100.00 


- 

3. 

Bihar Sharif, Bihar 

86.75 

89.8 

2-4 

7.8 

4» 

Manavadar, Bombay 

100.00 

1.0 

99.0 

- 

5. 

Neyyatirikara, Kerala 

74-51 

98.4 

_ 

1.6 

6. 

Sehore, M.P. 

66.32 

61.90 

30.10 

- 

7. 

8. 

Erode, Madras 

Ramanagaram, Mysore 

37-38 

32.83 




92.21 

0.81 

6.98 

9. 

Russelkonda, Orissa 

69.22* 

83.75 

16.25 

- 

10. 

Batala, Punjab 

100.00 

100.00 

- 

- 

11. 

Dhuri, Punjab 

83.9 

100.00 

- 

- 

12. 

Sanganer, Rajasthan 

74.50 

100.00 

- 


13. 

Nutanhaveli, Tripura 

40.90 

100.00 

- 

- 

14. 

Deoband, U.P. 

N.A. 

90.44 

9.56 

- 

15. 

Baruipur, West Bengal 

100.00 

100.00 

— 



* Excludes khadi spinning & weaving for which data were not available 
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On the average, the 14 projects for which inform¬ 
ation is available spent 66 tfo of their loan fund. But 4 
projects spent their loan funds fully while three spent 
about one-third. Evidently some projects got too much 
money while others could have done with more money than 
they got. 

The uses to which the loan money is put by diff¬ 
erent projects seem to conform to a pattern. As cols. 4 
to 6 in the above table show, in a few instances, the fund 
has been spent on running training centres or construc¬ 
ting and equipping workshops. But in most projects, the 
whole or a -very large portion of the loan fund is employed 
to advance credit to cooperatives and individual artisans. 
Information is not available on the distribution of the loan 
assistance given to individuals and cooperatives in two 
projects. But in all other projects, except one, the 
amount spent from loan funds was lent out wholly or in 
great part to cooperatives. In that one instance, 99?^ of 
the money was advanced to individuals and only 1 fo to the. 
industrial cooperatives, the high share of individual borr¬ 
owers being due to the fact that handloom weavers coopera¬ 
tives do not give cash loans to the individual artisans, 
who have in consequence to roly wholly on the project. 

The distribution of the loan money, by Industry - 
which is given below - is probably more interesting than 
by project. It represents, in a rough manner, the relative 
importance of different crafts or rather their need for 


assistance 
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Industries 

1 

Total 

amount 

sanct¬ 

ioned 

as 

loans 

I I I I 

{Loans as 
,'percent- 
Jage of 
{total 
{fund re- 
Jceived 

ITof 

loan 

fund 

spent 

IZC 

{^ of expenditure going 

L __ t ° _ 

{Cooper- {Indivi-{Other 
{atives ,'duals {items 

» 1 f 

1 f 1 

1 t ! 

1 5 L 5 J 1 

Khadi spinning & 
weaving 

421950 

62.75 

76.54 

54.59 

45.41 

- 

Handloom weaving 

2562099 

58.58 

86.50 

91.91 

8.09 

- 

Processing of food- 
grains 

270756 

70.30 

66.31 

100.00 

- 

- 

Tanning & leather 
industry 

423559 

41.21 

56.4. 

98.72 

1.28 

- 

Carpentry & Smithy 

42431 

42.2 

54.07 

94.39 

- 

5.61 

Oil ghani 

27 456 2 

70.27 

69.15 

96.05 

3.95 

- 

Tailoring 

152565 

68.67 

95*20 

65.76 

31.36 

2*88 

Metal works 

1450157 

81.21 

29.10 

2.08- 

- 

97*92 

Brick kilns 

15000 

73.89 100.00 

100.00 

- 

mm 

Total 

— — — — 


— 

87.5 

8.5 

4.0 


There are, again, large differences between diff¬ 
erent crafts. In the first place, the assistance given to 
them in the form of loans varies greatly both in absolute 
amount and. as percentages, of the total help they have rece¬ 
ived. The total loan sanctioned ranges from Rs. 15,0°° to 
brick kilns to Rs. 25*6 lakhs to handloom weaving. . Seoondly, 
the proportion of loans to total assistance given to the 
crafts varies from 8l$ for metal goods to 30 ‘fo in the black¬ 
smith's and the carpenter's crafts. In a few projects, 
however, the help extended to a craft is wholly in the 
form of loan, while in some others, it is given entirely 
as grant. Finally, the different orafts have been able 
to spend different proportions of the loan money that 
they received. The brick kilns have spent the entire sum 
given to them while the metal works oould spent less than 
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30 $ of their allotted mone.v# 

In most crafts the loan money hats gone wholly to 
cooperatives and individual artisans* In some crafts, 
howevor, a proportion has been used for other purposes* 

In ono, viz. metal goods, a very large proportion 97 * 92$ - 
has been spent on the construction and equipping of work- 
ships. Again, while the share of individual borrowers in 
the total loan given out by the projects in 9 crafts is 
only 8*5$, in particular crafts, e*g» khadi spinning and 
weaving, and tailoring, they got 45$ and 31$ respectively 
of the total loan funds distributed upto 31st March, 1958* 

These divergences seem to be the result of unpla— 
nned and uncoordinated effort on the part of a number of 
agencies interested in the promotion of rural crafts* It 
is difficult to say whether the actual distribution of the 
funds or their break up into loans and grants conform to 
the relative needs of different crafts or to the basic con¬ 
sideration that normally govern the division of total assis¬ 
tance into straight subsidies and repayable, interest pay¬ 
ing advances. Finally, there seem to be wide differences in 
respect of the extent to which industrial cooperatives 
should bo used as the channel for helping the individual 
oraftsmen. 

We have seen that the rural craftsman receives 
loan assistance through oooporativos and/or direotly from 
the projeots* The remaining part of this study is, accor¬ 
dingly, divided into two seotions* The first section deals 
with individual borrowers and the second with industrial 
cooperative societies* The individual borrowers are made 
up of three sub—groups those who get loans directly from 
the projocts and from the industries departments and those 
who borrow from the cooperative societies* The first two 
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sub-groups are dealt with first. 

Tho enquiry obtained from eaoh project a list of the 
persons who had received loans between April 1956 and Dec¬ 
ember 1957» It did not go beyond December 1957 so that the 
sample might contain loanees who had time to utilize the 
loans and assess the benefits derived. The sample, however, 
relates to 11 projects only, as in four aroas no individual 
artisans had received loans either from the projects or tho 
Industries Departments during tho poriod covered by this 
item of the enquiry. In five projects, individual .artisans 
got loans from the projects but in another 6 from the de¬ 
partments only. In all, tho list so proparod is made up 
of 1922 borrowers, 785 of whom got loans from tho projects 
and 1137 from tho industries department of the State Gover¬ 
nments. In tho first 5 projects, however, some artisans 
might have received loans from tho industries department 
too, but it was not possible, within the time at our dis¬ 
posal, to collect information for these persons. The list 
of loanees is, therefore, restricted to only loanees from 
the projects in these centres. The following table shows 
the manner in which tho 1922 borrowers are distributed bet- 
ween projects and industries!- 
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Project 

1 

;no 7 of 
{loanoes 

{Agency 

{from 

{No; Of 
Jrolova- 

\ 

m i 

1 

{No. of 
{role— 

“No." 

1 

of loanees 
from 

1 

t 

♦ 

1 

f 

. 1 — _ _ _ 

J 2 

{which got 
{loans 

t 

L 3 _ 

{nt in- 

{dust- 

jries 

ijCZ 

{ Industry {vant 

{proj- 

A _Jects_ _ 

1 - J _I _ 

{Total 

t 

f 

1 

L L - 

{Pro- {Indus- 
{joct {trios 

1 f 

Kakinada 

1001 

Industries 

department 

7 

Khadi 

1 

i 

i 

- 

Mulug 

62 

Project 

7 

Handloom 

5 

190 

128 

62 

Manavadar 

458 

Project 

4 

Processing of 
foodgrains 

1 

1 

1 

- 

Ncyyatirikara 

195 

Project 

3 

Oil ghani 

5 

83 

1 

82 

Sr ode 

48 

Industries 

department 

2 

Tanning 

6 

474 

206 

268 

Ramanagaram 

25 

Project 

1 

Tailoring 

7 

278 

105 

173 

Batala 

14 

Industries 

department 

4 

Blacksmithy 
and carpentry 

7 

787 

313 

474 

Dhuri 

5 

-do- 

1 

Brick kilns 

3 

56 

3 

53 

Sanganor 

2 

-do- 

2 

Metal works 

5 

52 

27 

25 

Deoband 

6T 

-do- 

iii 






Baruipur 

45 

Projeot 

5 






Total 

1922 


9 


11 

1922 785 

1137 


The largest number of loanees belong to the carpe¬ 
nters’ and. the blacksmiths’ crafts. They are followed by 
tannors and tailors. Surprisingly enough, two crafts, viz., 
tho processing of foodgrains and khadi spinning report only 
one loanee each. Those engaged in processing foodstuffs do 
not seem to have received loans from tho project or the in¬ 
dustries department upto March 1958, but during this period 
tho khadi spinners and wnavors received 45 i° of tho loan fund. 

Each loanee was also asked the amount of loan he 
had received. The table below gives the industry^wise distri¬ 
bution of tho loanoes according to- the amounts they had got. 
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{Total ~ 

! T° of loanees in the frame 

Industry 

Jno. of 
|loanoes 

J Below 

200 < 2 OO- 5 OO; Above 500 

1 



1 • 

L JL_ 

_I 

- 1- 1 J. _5_ 

Khadi 

1 

- 

100.00 

Processing of foodgrains 1 

- 

100.00 

Oil ghani 

83 

94.0 

3.6 2.4 

Carpentry & blacksmithy 

787 

78.0 

16.4 5.6 

Tanning 

474 

74.3 

24.3 1.5 

Tailoring 

278 

64*4 

30.9 4.7 

Brick kilns 

56 

- 

83.9 16.1 

Han dl 00 m 

190 

65.8 

33.7 0.5 

Metal works 

52 

34.6 

51.9 13.5 

Total 

1922 

71.1 

24.6 4.3 

71# of all 

loanees 

got less 

than Rs* 200/— each. 

Only a small percentage got 

more than Rs. $00* This is true 

of borrowers in most crafts, 

but especially in oil press- 


ing. On the other hand., all borrowers engaged in khadi & 
food processing got between Rs. 200 to Rs. 500/- and 1 6 # 
and 14/0 of brick makors and metal workers respectively 
obtained more than Rs. 500/- each. 

Sample of solected loanees 

The data analysed above rolato to all artisans 
in 9 crafts and in 11 project areas who received loans 
during the period April 1956 to December 1957* In order 
to study, in detail, the working of the loan programme, it 
was necessary, given our resources, to have smaller samples. 

We, therefore, selected two further random samples of 
smaller size, the first consisting of 146 borrowers drawn 
from the list of loaneos dealt with in the preceding paragraph, 
the second made up of 135 artisans who borrowed from cooper¬ 
ative societies. 67 porsons out of 146 in tho first sample 
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had got loans from the project agencies only, 71 from the 
Industries Department only, 2 from both, another two from 
projects and some Other source while another 4 from some 
other source and the Industries Department sc 1 O 3 per'sons 
in the second sample had borrowed from the cooperative 
societies only, and 32 from otnor souroos too. The indus¬ 
try-wise distribution of those borrowers is given bolowx- 


Industry 

_1„ 

No. of seleotod 
borrowers from 

Pro- {Industries 

jects {Department 

f 

t 

1 

. «2 „i.J_ 

No. of* n 
solectod 
cooper¬ 
ative 
mombors 
who got 
loans 

iziizzz 

Total no. of 
cooperatives 

Khadi spinning 

- 

1 

5 

( 3 . 70 ) 

13 

(2.23) 

Processing of food- 
grains 

Oil ghani 

- 

1 

111 

18 

( 13 . 33 ) 

32 v 
(5.50) 

55 

(9.45) 

Carpentry & smithy 

22 

22 

22 

( 16 . 30 ) 

64 

(11.00) 

Tanning & leather 
Industry 

6 


29 

( 21 . 48 ) 

147 

(25.26) 

Tailoring 

12 

11 

6 

(4.44) 

(0.86) 

Brick kilns 

3 

4 

- 

3 

(0.52) 

HandLloom 

26 

10 

51 v 
(37.78) 

(41.92) 

Motal works 

2 

6 

4 

(2.96) 

19 v 
(3.26) 

All industries 

71 

77 

135 

(lOO.Oo) 

582 

(100.00) 


Noto» 1. Bracket figures are percentage 
figures. 

2. Cols. 2 & 3 are not unduplicatod. 
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Tho table shows a certain degree of concentration 
of the loans given by tho projects among a small proportion 
of crafts. 85 io of all borrowers from tho projects are hand- 
loom weavers, carpenters and smiths and tailors. The assis¬ 
tance given by the Industries Departments is loss unoVonly 
distributed, though somo crafts men e.g. tho carpenters and 
tho blacksmiths greatly outnumber others. Again among the 
borrowers from cooperative societies, woavors aro more numer¬ 
ous than others, and woavors, carpenters, blacksmiths and 
tanners make up 75 /^ of all borrowers. 

Amount per loanee advancood by tho throe agencies 

It is of interest to compare the average amount 
of loan received by artisans belonging to different crafts, 
from tho throe Sources. Our sample of borrowers in khadi 
and food processing crafts were not large enough for this 
purpose. The following table, therefore gives the data 
for 6 industries only. 


Industries 


jAverage. ara£unt_of I_oan_por_l£anoo_ fr om 


Project J Industries Doptt. jCoopora- 


1 ■ 


1 

Jtives 

1 -I. 

_ _2_ _ 

. 1 3. 


Handloom 

183 

2 O 5 

180 

Tanning & leather industry 

255 

445 

162 

Tailoring 

312 

277 

135 

Carpentry 7 smithy 

56 O 

608 

219 

Oil gham 

- 

510 

396 

Metal works 

250 

2275 

268 

In five out 

of tho 

six industries, 

the average 


loan from the cooperative society was tho smallest. But 
while the loans received by handloora weavers from tho 
threo sources are still comparable, thoso obtained by 
other crafts differ greatly in amount. Again, tho aver¬ 
age loan given by the project authorities and tho Indus- 
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trios Departments to artisans in tho same craft differs 
considerably in some instances, the lattor being always 
more geherotis* It should not be, howoVor, inforrod that 
the financial assistance given by the projoot authorities 
ahd the industries department is adequate in all contras. 

In one oontro, the average loan received by handloom weavers 
from the project amount to Rs. 20/- only per borrbwer* In 
another contre assistance given by the industries depart¬ 
ment amounted to Rs. 47/- Per borrower. 

Level of investment in the craft and contribution 
of loans to total investment 

One way to judge the adequacy of tho loan rone- 
ivod by tho artisan borrower from tho project, authorities, 
and tho industries department is to relate thorn to tho 
size of their investment. Accordingly tho 281 loanees in 
the samplo wore asked tho total amounts they had invested 
in their crafts. Tho following table givos tho average* 
tho maximum and the minimum investment por loanoo in 6 
industries. 



;no. of ; 

No. of pro- 

| Average 

JMaxi- 

' (Mini- 

Industries 

(projects { 
Jwhoro loan | 
Jwas given } 

jocts vrixoro 
investment 
was made in 

Jinvostmont |mum 
(per loanoo J 

i i 

t « 

(mum 

1 

t 

t 

1 


i « 

tho oraft 

1_ 

1 

U. — — 

in 

__1_ 

* 2 * 

. - 4 -—- l 

_ 

4 

11 


Handloom 

11 

_L — 

10 

240 

_ — 

650 

84 

Smithy & Carpentry 

11 


11 

1070 

2650 

85 

Tailoring 

8 


7 

435 

1016 

197 

Metal works 

5 


3 

4546 

6380 

150 

Tanning 

9 


8 

337 

888 

85 

Oil ghani 

10 


8 

831 

6000 

115 


• _ — . 

- — — - 

- —• — — — 


— 

-— 


Tho average investment varies greatly from 
or aft to craft, being determined by their specific require¬ 
ments. The avorago metal worker invested 19 times as rouoh 
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as tho avorago handloom weaver. Moreovor, tho investment 
in any one. craft varies widely from ono contro to another* 
These facts must bo borne in mind in comparing the invest¬ 
ment in a craft by the avorago borrower and tho loan rece¬ 
ived by him. The data are given belows- 


fo of the loan 
amount to the tot¬ 
al investmeit of 


industries 


1 

the loanees 
_\_ 2 

Handloom 

70 

Smithy & carpentry 

35 

Tailoring 

70 

Metal works 

38 

Tanning 

69 

Oil ghani 

50 

Brick kilns 

18 


In three industries, (smithy, brick kilns and 
metal works) the loans work out below 4 °^ of the sum ir>- 
Vested by the loanees in the crafts. At one project, the 
loan received is as low as 37° of the 1 investment in a craft. 
Utilization of the loan amount 

Obviously the loans gj.yon by the three institut¬ 
ions bt'q productive only in tho measure that they are inve-» 
sted in tho crafts by tho recipients. Of tho 281 loanees 
under study, 14*7 did not report any investment in their 
crafts. The manner in which the remaining borrowers 
employed tho loans is given in the following table* 
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\ 

1 

’Project 

f 

» 

{Industries 

1 

1 

•Cooperative 


Jloans 

{Department 

J loans 


] loans 

Y 

JL.--— 

1 

_ 1 _ 1 _ I . 

-!_A_ 

Total loan amount (fis.) 

24255 

55300 

30530 

Productive expenditure 
on oraft ($) 

74.5 

74.5 

79.3 

Productive non-craft 
expenditure ($) 

8.65 

10.1 

1.5 

Unproductive expenditure ($) 9»9 

3.7 

13.6 

Unutilized amount ($) 

7.0 

11*7 

5.6 






On the wholo, the selected, loanees invested, in 


the oraft more than 75$ of the loans. The loanees from 
the project and the departmental agencies utilizod about 
another 10$ for other productive purposes. The balance 
of 15$ to 17$ was either used unproductivoly or not uti- 
lised at all. The borrowers from the cooperative socle, 
ties invostod a somewhat larger proportion of the loan,' 
in their own crafts. On the other hand, they wasted and 
failed to use produotivrily a highor percentage of the 
assistance they got. 

Time-lag between loan application and loan 
disbursal 

The value of a loan to the borrower is roduood 
if he has to wait too long for it. To asoertain the 
relative performance of the three agencies from this point 
of view* our enquiry collected data on the time-lag bet— 
ween the receipt of applications by them and the disburse¬ 
ment of loans* The information is summarised beiows 
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■ - t i i 

[Project [Industries [Coopora- 

• loans ’Dept.loans Jtive loans 

____i__-i_--» — — — —— 

i__:_ 2 _;_3__4 — 


No. of loans for which 



181 

information is available 

Time-lag in sanctioning 
the loans* 

61 

54 

(i) Nil 

3 

- 

110 

(ii) Below 7 days 

- 

- 

119 

(iii) Less than one month 

- 

- 

124 

(iv) Less than two months 

19 

9 

143 

(v) Less than six months 

55 

32 

154 

(vi) Less than one year 

60 

52 

159 

(vii) One year and more 

61 

54 

l8l 


The cooperative societies maKe a much better 
show than the other two agencies. 61 per cent of the 
loans sanctioned, by them are disbursed without any delay 
and 69 per cent within a month of the recoipt of appli¬ 
cation. On the other hand, all prospective borrowers from 
the Industries Department and 95$ from the pro jo ot ; agency 
had to wait at least a month before they got th^ loans. 
Indeed, two-third of the former, and more than five-sixth 
of the latter waited two months or more so got the assis¬ 
tance. There are, however, a few instances in which the 
cooperative societies took more than a,year to grant loans. 
Types-of security 

The extont to which an intending borrower can 
avail himself of borrowing facilities is governed^ in 
some measure, by the kind of security that the lending 
bodies insist upon. The data collected by the enquiry on 
this issue are given below. 
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----__ 

pro joot 

j loans 
» 

ZlZIZZ 

{Industries {Coopera* 
‘.Department {tive 

L l°a?\§L - _il£a£s_ . 

.1 _ 

Total number of loans 

75 

85 

241 

No. of loans for which 
information is available 

75 

84 

236 

No. of loans advanced on: 




i) Personal security 

33 

73 

81 

ii) Socurity of 1-and 

23 

1 

66 

iii) Othor type of security 

1 

10 

32 

iv) No security 

18 


57 


Of tho total loans given by the three agencies* 
the largest numbers were against personal security* This 
is especially true of the Department of Industry* About 
309 & of tho loans of tho other two agencies were given on 
tho security of land. On tho other hand, 'ttroy~mada nearly 
one—fourth of the~3r©arHj-'agaihst no-socurity at all# which 
is in great contrast with the policy of the Industry Depart* 
monts of giving loans only against security of some sort 
or other. 

Rate of interest 

The following statement shows tho rates of inter¬ 
est charged by the three agencies. 

{Project {Industries | Cooper- 
[ leans {Separtmont J ative 
__ __ ^ J _J loang J_ loans 

~ZZZZi SSSSS- _ .1 _ _2_ _lVJ_V_ i__"i _ 


Total* 

65 

81 

207 

No interest 

2 

Nil 

93 

Prom 2.5 to below 5.0 

38 

52 

48 

Prom 5*0 to below Y*5 

25 - 

29 

30 

7*5 and above 

- 

- 

36 


* For ahioh information was available 
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In only two instances tho project authorities gave intor- 
est-froe loans# 93 loans out of 2 O 7 given by the cooper-* 
ativo societies belong to this category* ahd 85 of tho 
interost-froo loans were given in kind. The normal range 
of tho rate of interest charged by the thr&e agencies 
seems to be between 2*5$ and 7*5$ Per annuls*though the 
rate on about oao-sixth of the cooperative loans Was higher 
than 7«5$• 

Overdues 

Of the total number of 4U1 loans, 77 loans or 19 
per cent wore overdue at the time of enquiry* The oorres- 
ponding percentages for the project agonoy, tho industries 
department and une cooperative, wore 45$» 15$ and 12$ 
respectively. Loans from those two last agonoies seem to 
have been hotter repaid than those given by the first* 
though some individual projects had no loans overdue* 

The defaulting borrowers were asked why they 
could not repay their loans in time. No reasons were 
given by them for 22 overdue loans* the reasons for tho 


remaining ovordues are given below. 

1. Total number of loans overdue 77 

2. No. of overdue loans for whioh 

no reasons wore given for non-repay¬ 
ment 22 

3. No. of loanees who could not save 39 

Reasons for not saving 

i) No. increase of sale 17 

ii) No -increase of profits 12 

iii) Othors 10 

4. No. of loanees who could not 

repay inspito of savings 16 

Items on which tho savings wore 
spent 

i) Agriculture 2 

ii) Consumption 11 

iii) Othor reasons 3 
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Half tho defaulters could not repay tho loans, 
because thoy could not either increase their sales or 
make enough profits. About a fourth could make some 
savings, but had to use them to moot what thoy considered 
more urgent needs. If those latter arc added to the borr¬ 
owers who repaid their loans, the solvent borrowers Oioroe 
to 86$ of all borrowers. 

Reactions on impact of loans utilisation 

As has been mentioned in tho Introduction, it 
was not possible to collect data on the production of 
the loanees over a period long enough to disoovor the 
contribution that loans might have made to their produc¬ 
tive activity. Hence tho loanees were asked what they 
considered to oe tho major benefits thoy had derived from 
loans. Their answors are given below. 


jTotal JSet up 

Crafts ;no. of Jan inde- 

Jloanoos Jpondont 
j Jcraft 

j j( own 

{ jac count 

; Jproduc- 

_* _Jtion). 

i : 2 : 3 

Increased 

output 

_ A_ 

Increased JUso of 
old tools Jbettor 
& equip- tools, 
ment Jr aw 

Jmatcri- 

Jals, 

Jdesings 

1 

I L ” £ ~ I 

Bettor J 
market- } 
ing JOthors 

proce- J 
dure J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ZtZ Z 5 3CZ 

Handlooro 

36 

6 

9 

8 

8 

2 3 

Oil ghani 

11 

6 

- 

1 

6 

4 

Tanning 

17 

4 

7 

5 

8 

2 2 

Tailoring 

22 

10 

4 

2 

11 

5 

Blacksmithy 

43 

14 

12 

12 

15 

6 7 

Brick kilns 

7 

2 

3 

1 

- 

1 

Metal works 

8 

2 

2 

2 

- 

1 

All industries 

144 

44 

37 

31 

49 

10 23 


Some of the loanees reported more than one type 
of benefit. The loans enabled 44 out of 144 borrowers 
or 31$ to sot up as independent producers. The propor¬ 
tion of such borrowers is high among oil men and tailors 
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and low among handloom weavers, metal workors and tanners. 
About 26% increased their output, as a result of one or 
more stops which the loans holpod them take, o»g. addition 
to the stock old type tools and equipment, use bettor 
techniques, raw materials, designs and exploitation of 
opportunities in the markets. The number of borrowers 
who increased their output is much less than the total 
of those who either added to or improved their equipment 
or used bettor techniques and raw materials. This diff¬ 
erence probably reflects the limited extent of tho market 
for the products of most rural crafts. 
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4* Industrial Oo-opor&tivfrfl 


Information about industrial cooperatives in one 
project was not available. In the remaining 14 projects 
there were 828 societies in existence at the time of the 
enquiry* Sortie of ihose wore started during the poriod Of 
the programme? others had come into oxietorioo earlier* 

The following table gives the dietrtbuiioh of the sooie* 
ties by project, their average membership in absolute 
number as well as a percentage of artisan households in 
the project aroa and their owned funds. 


_Ioa.r_1£58-£9___ 

_Membor shi£_JD vmed__f\i nds_(Rj._ 


Projects 


1 • 

;No. of 
Jsocio- 
Jtios 


Eas-aggi 


All Soo 


K 


Per 100 |Per society p?er member 
artisan 
house— 


_ 1„ 1. 

1 1 

1 1 
1-1 

1 1 

'cm* 

1 1 


_!_4 _ . 

iliic:: 

MB W mm BMB M 
.!_ £ 

Kakinada 

141 

129 

80 

12125 

94 

Mulug 

14 

36 

40 

850 

24 

Bihar Sharif 

118 

44 

44 

2394 

54 

Manavadar 

26 

37^ 

25 

1166 

32 

Neyyatihkara 

55 

107 

n.a. 

11672 

109 

Erode 

96 

n.a. 

N.A* 

539 

N.A. 

fiamanagaram 

31 

87 

123 

n.a. 

N.A. 

Russolkcnda 

35 

70 

52 

361 

5 

Batala 

112 

17 

12 

1441 

85 

Dhuri 

115 

16 

N.A. 

IO 58 

66 

Sanganer 

96 

21 

62 

747 

36 

Nutanhaveli 

35 

64 

82 

68 J 

11 

Deoband 

14 

38 

17 

729 

19 

Baruipur 

10 

51 

36 

579 

11 

All Projects 

828 

54 

50 

4170 

77 
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The number of societies vary greatly from project 
to project. One project had 141 societies anothor only 10. 
Of course the areas and populations covered by the projects 
differs but the differences persist even after allowances 
has been made, say, for differences in population in the 
project areas* Similarly the average societies in the 
different projects differ greatly from one another in res¬ 
pect of their membership. For the 14 projects for which 
this information is available, the membership por socioty 
ranges from 129 to 1 6 . Again for the 12 projects for which 
we could got data on the number of artisan households in 
their areas, the membership of; ijJje a,vor_age as a percent¬ 
age of this numbor varies from 1237« to 12^> only. Simi¬ 
larly; the ownou rund which includes share capital and 
reserves, of the societies in the different projocts 
differ greatly. In most a'reas it is less than Rs. 1000/- 

per society. Only in two it is of about Rs. 12,000/-. The 
of 

meagroness/tho owned funis of the societies becomes still 
more patent when they are reduced to per capita of all 
members. Tho average for all societies is only Rs. 77/- 
and in five areas it is loss than Rs* 25/- 

One of tho aims of the pilot projects is to in¬ 
crease the numbor of industrial cooperatives and bring 
more artisans into the cooperative fold. In 11 projects 
fbr which information is available, the membership incr¬ 
eased by 128$ between 1955-56 and. 1957-58* On the other 
hand, as the following table shows, the societies did not 
achieve noticeable success in extending assistance to their 


members. 
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I Loans 

JOutsido as sis- 

" jCol . 2 
col. 3 
*100 

upon 

";coi.’ 

4 with 

1 advanced 

Jtance to society 

into 

|base 

1955-56 

jper member 

{per member 


: a 

#00 

■» mmmm mm mm 

! 2 

.1_1_ 

_ 4. 

m « mi 

I 

5_ 


>Rs 


1955-56 

5.6 

37.2 

15.1 

100.0 

1956-57 

12.0 

51.7 

23-4 

153.6 

1957-58 

12.8 

68.2 

18.8 

124.5 


Tho-loans given por member rose rom R&* 5*6 in 
1955—56 to only Rs. 12*8 in 1957 —58» and though this represents 
a largo percentage rise, the absolute increase is small 
indeed. And this failure to extend the bonefits of coop¬ 
erative credit was not due to lack of total resources 
for the loans to members are small fractions of the assis¬ 
tance that the societies received from the government, 

Central Banks, Boards and Commissions. The societies 
could not lond out even one-fifth of the funds they got 
from outside. Probably a more important function of the 
industrial cooperative society is to assist their members 
to procure raw materials and dispose of finished products. 

Data on thjt marketing activities wore accordingly collected 
for 94 societies out of tho 386 societies in 9 selected 
crafts, which wore active during 1957-58. 


Percent 


Year 

i 

L, P.Q^cont^of 

members^ £arti. 0 i_pa ting in_ 

1 

; Marketing 

. i_ 2 

|Procuroment of raw material 

__i _ _ 3 _ 

1955-56 

9.2 

11.7 

1956-57 

15.5 

18.4 

1957-58 

16.1 

18.6 
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Not oven a sixth of the members got marketing 
services from their societies. 

Of the 94 active societies studied in 1958* 5^ 
had been in existence in 1956-57 so that 44 were organised 
during the two intervening year. The followint table gives 
the distribution of the agencies which wore responsible 
for tho creation of both the old and the new societies* 



' No* of societies 


Agency 

Old 

soc¬ 

ieties 

|Societios 
{started 
{during 
|1 956-57 * 
.1195.7=58 __ 

1 ' 

4 

; Total 

f 

f 

t 

1 

1 

_I __ 

.L Jl_ 

L_4_ 

Project officials & officials 
of the cooperative and indus¬ 
trial departments 

15 

25 

40 

Secretary & President 

19 

15 

34 

Leading artisans 

8 


8 

Officials of various Boards 

and Commissions 

5 

* 

6 

Non—officials (M.L.A.s, members 

of Sarvodaya Ashram-& Y.M.C.aO 

3 

3 

6 

Total 

50 

44 

4 


Most societies, old and new were started either by project 
officials or by the present secretaries and presidents. The 
role of Board and Commissions and of non-officials other 
than tho secretaries and presidents does not seem to have 
been large* 

Various motives led to the organisation of the 
societies. Those which wore ascertained for 94 societies 


are summarised below*- 
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Motivating factors Hot of societies 

1 To got grants & loans 32 

2i To provide employment or 

subsidiary income 25 

3* To improve the industry in 

general 16 

4* To purchase raw materials and 

to sell craft products 14 

5* To supply improved equipment 5 

6. Others 2 

Total * ...._£4_ _ 


The main incentive appears to be the desire to 
take advantage of grants and loans available from the 
government. This is true of the majority of the societies 
in oil pressing and metal goods crafts. The next important 
consideration seems to have been hope of employment. This 
motive was responsible for the coming into existence of 
the majority of the cooperatives in Khadi and food proce¬ 
ssing. The desire to improve the conditions of the 
industry was reported, but rather vaguely, in 16 cases 
and in the remaining 19 instances, the chief motive ■»jas 
the advantages accruing from the purchase of raw materials 
and disposal of products through cooperatives. 

The efficiency of any organisation depends, 
among other things, on the quality of its administrators. 
The three persons who have most to do with the day—to—day 
working of an industrial cooperative are the president* 
the secretary and the cashier. The following table gives 
some interesting data about these functionaries of the 
94 industrial cooperatives in our sample* 
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[Secretary [President [Cashier 


1 

' 2 ' 

, -I_4_ L , 

JX 

_ l_4__ 

1. No. of societies which have 




the functionary 

88 

94 

55 

2. No. of societies where the 




functionaries are paid 

19 

3 

6 

3. No. of societies where the 




functionaries are* 




i) Matric & above 

23 

22 

7 

ii) Non-matric 

811 

6 

5 \ 



.5 25 


17 1 

l ^ 

iii) Above primary 

17 1 

11 

8 1 


iv) Primary or below 

31 1 

37 

j 22 \ 



5 40 


1 55 ] 

35 

v) No formal education 

95 

18 

\ 13 i 



Six societies have no secretaries and 39 no 
cahsiers. Again only 19 out of 88 secretaries and 6 out 
of 55 cashiers receive payment for their services. 59$ 
of the presidents, 45$ of" the secretaries, and 64$- of the 
cahsiers had either no formal education or had read upto 
the primary standard only. Only about one out of four 
presidents and secretaries and- one out of 8 cashiers had 
passed the matriculation examination. The 94 societies 
are distributed over 11 projects and there are projects 
in which things are ovo# worse than the average data 
suggest. As the following table shows, the industrial 
cooperatives have* generally speaking, small membership. 


Industry 


L _1[555^56_~_ _ 1916-57_; _ _ 1957-5 8 

No. of [Member- [No. of [Member- [No. of [Member- 
society [ship per [society ,'ship per [society [ship per 


! 


{society L 


{society; 

1 

^society 


. _ 2 _ 

_ ’_3_L. 

_ 4 „ 

. J _ JL - 

. L J_ . 

_!_1 _ _ 

Handloom 

19 

181 

26 

163 

26 

164 

Oil ghani 

7 

20 

12 

21 

14 

23 

Carpentry & smithy 

7 

40 

11 

43 

12 

50 

Tanning & leather 

10 

21 

13 

21 

14 

22 

Metal works 

3 

12 

5 

14 

5 

14 
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Only the handloom cooperatives have fairly large 
membership - 1 64 por society in 1957-58* Next comes the 
carpenters and. the blacksmiths socioty with a membership 
of 50 per society. In all the other instances, except 
khadi, briok making, food-processing and tailoring for which 
our sample turned out to be too small, the membership per 
society does not rise above 25* Again over the three years 
1955-56 to 1957-58, there was no significant change in 
the sizes of the average societies. In fact the now hand- 
loom soci'oties i.o. those which wore croatod during 1956-58 
were smaller than tho existing ones. 

A society* s financial resouroos are made up of 
owned funds and outside assistance. The former consists 
of share capital and reserves, tho latter is derived from 
two sources, viz. the central banks and the government* 

Tho following table contains information on the resources 
of the 94 selected societies in 9 industries in 1957-58* 


(Bu£q_o s_p_er__s£cip ty).__ 


Industries 

{Total 

{Outside 'assis- {Total fund 


{owned 

{fund 

{ tanco } 2 

* * 

-L — — — — 

puls 3 

1 

_ L 2 _ _ 

; 3 _ J _ 

4_ 

Khadi 

503 

14982 

15485 

Processing of food- 
grains 

724 

6221 

6945 

Oil ghani 

1552 

4598 

6533 

Carpentry & smithy 

1710 

13521 

15214 

Tanning 

1121 

9895 

7393 

Tailoring 

808 

6719 

7527 

Handl 00 m 

9436 

3977 

13291 

Brick kiln 

1422 

5267 

6689 

Metal works 

3071 

130 

3201 

All Industries 

3444 

6820 

9809 
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The total fund per socioty, on the avorago of 
all societies in the 9 crafts, amounts to Rs. 98 09 /-. But 
tho avorago in individual crafts varies from Rs. 3201/— in 
metal industry to Rs. 1548 5 in khadi spinning and weaving. 
The owned fund and tho outside assistance per society range 
from Rs. 503 to Rs. 9436 and from Rs. 130 to Rs. 14982 respec- 
tively. The large majority of societies.aro heavily sub¬ 
sidised! the overall proportion of owned to total fund is 
about one-third. Another craft, viz., handloom weaving 
relies loss on outside help them on its own resources. 

But this overall percentage conceals wide differences in 
respect of different industries. Only one craft, viz. 
metal goods, has internal resources much groater than tho 
outsids assistance it receives. But in all othor instances, 
outside assistance is several times larger than tho 
socioty s owned fund from a little over twice in the case 
of oil pressing to nearly 30 times in that of khadi 
spinning. Evidently their are no uniform or comparable 
criteria according to which public assistance is given 
to different rural crafts. 

For intensive study 5 members in each of the 94 
selected societies wore interviewed personally* The 
following table classifies them according to craft, status 


and principal occupation 
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Industry- 


Total 
no. of 
{members 
sol ac¬ 
ted 


{No. of 
{members 
'•who 
{were 

{artisan^ 


*No. of members engaged $ "]!No. of^No* 

in the craft _{of {members {of 

{having {hari- 


Total 


1 -,- 

As own {As 
acoount {wage 
workers {ear¬ 
ners 


{mem- 
{bers 
{hav¬ 
ing 
{cra- 
Jft 


or agri-fnom- 
cultura]{bers 
labour 
a 3 theiij 





f 

f 


1 


{as 

prim i 

1 




! 

1 


1 

1 


{pri- 

pal 

t 

t 




t 


1 

t 


Jnci- 

Jpal 

oocu— 

1 

1 




t 

f 


1 

« 


pation 

1 

1 




f 


t 

1 


Jooc- 

{upa- 


1 

1 




1 


\ 



♦ 

1 

1 

IXI 

x 3 : 

1 1 
l-JI 

1 1 

_J_J 

1 1 


1 

_ -L 

( 

- -L 

X" 

Jtion_, 
” • 7 * 

IX 

in 

Khadi 

15 

15 

15 

5 


10 

93 

1 

mm 

Processing of 
foodgrains 

60 

34 

34 

- 


34 

5 

27 

- 

Oil $iani 

70 

61 

52 

40 


12 

77 

16 

- 

Carpentry & smithy 

60 

54 

54 

37 


17 

100 

- 

5 

Tanning 

68 

6§ii 

62 

46 


16 

96 

3 

64 

Tailoring 

25 

21 

20 

8 


12 

100 

- 

- 

Brick kilns 

15 

11 

11 

1 


10 

93 

1 

2 

Handloom 

150 

145 

131 

92 


39 

86 

21 

50 

Metal works 

25 

22 


6 


11 

100 

- 

3 

Total 

488 

428 

396 

235 


161 

86 

69 

124 

87$ of the selected members 

were artisans. 

the 




remaining 13$ were eithor farmers or agricultural workers who 
pursued some craft or other as subsidiary occupation. 

Again more than 9°$ of the artisan members wore actually 
engaged in the crafts either on their own account or as 
wage earners. For all the crafts and societies taken 
together, the proportion of workers on own aocount to 
wage earners was 3*2. But the ratio varies greatly from 
craft to craft. In tailoring brick making, metal works 
and khadi the wage earners wore more numerous than 
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workers on own account| in food processing they were all 
wage earners. In the other crafts the workers on own 
account proponderatod. The large majority of the members 
had some craft or other as their principal occupation. 
However, the majority of the members engaged in the 
processing of food wore primarily cultivators or agri¬ 
cultural labourers and only secondarily artisans. Of the 
488 soloctod membors, 124 or about a quirt or woro Harijans. 
More than 90$ of thorn were engaged in two crafts, viz. 
tanning and weaving. 

In order to get some idea of how much the members 
know about thoir societies, they were asked questions 
on some basic facts viz., momborship, share capital and 
loans. The respondents fall into two groups, viz. 
office-bearers and employees numbering 213 and other 
members adding upto 275* Their answors are tabulated 
below. 

of members in tho group, 



giving 

corroct answer reg- 


arding 




Member 

- !Share 

,'Advanced 


ship 

Jcapital 

{ Loans 


_2_ 

_;i._ 

! 

iz&zz 

1• Those membors who wore 




either office-bearers or 




executive mombors or ongagod 



by the societies as regular 

employees 

77 

43 

54 

2. Other mombors 

48 

24 

25 


Tho avorago member soems to bo rather ill-informed 
about his own socioty, which is an indication of tho small 
interest ha takes in its affairs. 
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More than 50$ did not know correctly the size 
of the membership. Even among the officers and employees - 
those who can be reasonably considered knowledgeable - 23 % 
did not have correct information .about the membership of 
their societies. On the amounts of share capital and loans 
advanced, the knowledge of both the groups especially of 
the ordinary member was still more uncertain. These are 
dismal indices of the state of cooperative education of 
members and even of officials: they .are a poor basis for 
efficient, democratic operation of the societies. 

Assistance from the coo p c.-ati^os 

Besides giving loans, the industrial cooperatives 
helped their mercers procure raw materials and improved 
tools and implements an ! dispose of finished goods. An 
attempt was made to find out the kind of non-financial 
assistance the members got from their societies, the 
terms and conditions on which they got them and the diffi¬ 
culties they faced in securing them. 

Of the total of 48b members canvassed, 175 or 
35.9$ were either employees of the societies or were not 
pursuing the crafts. Obviously, these members did not 
need any non-financial assistance. Of the remaining 
313 only 210 received assistance of some kind or other. 

The relevant data ar<~ giv^n below. 
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Industries 'Total 


(No. of ' No. of members who received non-finan- 
'menbers _ ci£l_a,ssi31 ance in_the__form of_ ^ — 


Vho got ' procurement 
'non-fin-' of raw 
* material 

I 


'anoial 

'assis- 


Disposal of ' Tools and 
goods ' implements 


1 • 

_ 2 _ _ 

-L J- _ 

_ JL _. 

t 

_5_ 

t 

IX 

Khadi 

15 

15 

15 


15 


15 

Processing of 
foodgrains 

60 

5 

5 


mm 



Oil ghani 

70 

35 

35 . 


21 


8 

Carpentry & 

smithy' 

60 

23 

15 


11 


11 

Tanning 

68 

28 

8 


9 


11 

Tailoring 

25 

16 

8 


6 


10 

Brick kilns 

15 

- 

- 


- 


- 

Handle om 

150 

a* 

34 


39 


32 

Ifetal works 

25 

4 

4 


1 


- 

Total 

488 

210 

174 


102 


37 


The proportion of merrbers who got assistance in 
kind from the societies varies from craft to craft. Brick 
making is probably a cooperative enterprise in which what¬ 
ever non-financial assistance was given by the societies must 
have been advanced to groups of workers rather than to 
individuals. The metal goods were again manufactured lar¬ 
gely in the workshops run by the cooperative societies 
themselves. Among the other crafts, those belonging to . 
khadi spinning and weaving seem to have been the most 

favoured; all the persons in the selected sample got 

\ 

some help in kind from their societies. In hand loom weav¬ 
ing 56$ got the benefit; in carpentry and smith's craft 
not even 1*0% had it. 
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.Among those who received assistance in kind tho 
largest numbor wore holpod by the societie s in procuring 
raw materials. Next in importance are porsons who were 
assisted by tho societies to dispose of their goods. 

Non-financial assistance is givon by tho societies 
to their mombers in most cases, on certain torms and 
conditions. In agreeing to supply.raw materials to a 
member the society usually insists on his selling the 
products through it and tho assistance is given as a loan 
rather than outright gift. In some instances, tho 
societies charge commissions on the purchaso of raw 
materials or disposal of finished goods. They also 
insist on iho finished products being up to specified 
standards. 

Tho 210 members in our sample who had received 
assistance in kind wore asked tho difficulties, if any, that 
they had mot with in securing it. Their answers are 
tabulated below:- 


Procurement of raw j 

No. of ! Disposal of |No 

. of 

J Use of fools &’No, 

materials » 

f 

member^ finished Jmombor^ implements JoT - 

1 


J goods 


\ J mom- 

f 

1 _ -_i 


» 1 
-L — — — — —-~L —. 

1 _3 _ _ 

II 

L - - 

i l£__ 

No. of members receiving 


No."of members 


NO. of members 

assistance 

174 

receiving ass- 

102 

receiving ass- 87 



istance 


istance 

No. of membors report- 


No. of members 


No. of members 

ing difficulty 

45 

reporting diffi- 

30 

reporting diffi- 15 



culty 


culty 

No. o£ membors saying! 


No, of members 


More loans for 

Finor quality needed 
Inadequate supply- 

17 

10 

suggest ing: 

Govt, to provide 
better marketing 


purchaso of 
implements 7 

Inadequate quan- 

Supply not in time-_ 

6 

faciltios for 

15 

tity supplied 5 

Supply not 'at compe- 


cottage products 


Better quality 

titive rates 

2 

Wages to membors 


needed 3 

Rules too rigid 

3 

working in pro¬ 
duction socioty 



Bettor managomont 


to bo paid reg- 



of distribution 

1 

ularly without 



Others 

6 

waiting for dis¬ 
posal of products 

9 
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The proportions of the respondents who complained 
about one or another of the throe listed operations of the 
societies vary from about one sixth to ono-third. The 
largost number complained of the difficulties experienced 
in getting supplies of raw materials in right quality, 
quantity and time and at the proper price. The next largo 
number wore dissatisfied with the standard of marketing 
facilities provided 'ey the societies. Somo grumbled 
about the irregularity in the Payment of wages to mombers 
working at the societies. Others thought that the loans 
given for the purchase of tools and implements and the 
quantititios supplied wore inadequate<> 

In order i o moot tie difficulties connected with 
the procurement of raw materials, somo mombors suggested 
that the societies should maintain adequate stocks. The 
wage earners insisted that they should be paid wage regu¬ 
larly by the societies whore they work, oven if these cannot 
dispose of their products. At one centre the members suggested 
that the Contra!! 'Bank should make sufficient advances against 
finsishod product ending their, disposal in the market. 

The secretaries of the cooperatives were also 
asked about the difficulties they encountered in running 
them. The following table summarises their answers:- 


£zbs_ of.-difficulties No. of societies 

reporting 

1o Lack-or funds 49 

2 o Inadequate arrangements for disposal 

of finished products 30 

3® Poor management 16 

4® Shortage of technical personnel 15 

5. Inadequate credit and banking 

facilities .13 

6» Improper accounting duo to lack of 

proper supervision 11 

7« Inadequate supply of tools and 

equipment 11 

8. Lack of facilities for education 10 

9» Improper accounting duo to inade¬ 
quacies of staff 9 

10« Liff icul tie « in rsficnmrv of loans 5 
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Lack of funds because of inadequate credit 
or banking facilities or other reasons is the major problem 
of industrial cooperatives. All the brick kiln societies 
as well as the majority of the selected societies in metal 
works, tanning and processing of foodgrains reported this 
as one of their main difficulties. However, hone of the 
selected khadi societies complained of this difficulty and 
in tailoring, only 1 among 5 did so. Arrangements for 
the disposal of finished goods seem to be most inadequate 
in the oil pressing industry} 9 out of the 14 selected 
cooperatives wore handicapped by it. On the other hand, 
few co’operatives of blacksmiths and carpenters and no 
brick kiln and metal goods sooioty had any problem in 
disposing off their products. In the other industries, 
the percentage of the cooperatives reporting this difficulty 
varied from 43$ in tanning to 25$ in the processing of 
foodgrains. Shortage of technical staff seems to bo 
a significant problem for tailoring, brick making and car¬ 
pentry. This was reported by 40$, 33$ and 25$ respectively 
of the selected cooperatives in these throe industries. 
Qualitative evaluation of the Cooporatifros* working . 

The qualitative notes prepared by the Evaluation 
Officers highlight certain types of difficulties which 
were faced by the cooperatives. These may not be important 
quantitatively, but indicates the directions in which 
measures may bo taken to improve matters. The societies 
engaged in the production of iron and stool goods could 
not get raw materials in adequate quantities either from 
the control agency or in the open market. For example, 
under the Punjab State Aid to Industries Act, only those 
societies which had been .formed prior to December, 1955 
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were eligible to get quota of iron and steel at controlled 
rates; the more recently formed societies were denied this 
facility. Again, the quantities available wore not always 
adequate and quite often they had to be supplemented by 
purchases from the blackmarket. In Bihar Sharif, the 
authorities had arranged for the issue of permits of iron 
and steel but the supply did not meet the demand fully. In 
one oase, the production of Persian wheels w»« up for 

a fairly long time,since a particular typo of iron was not 
available* The difficulty in procuring raw materials was 
not confined only to iron and stool. In Kerala, e.g*, the 
Central Society for tiandloob weaving could not supply yarn 
to all its primary units because of lack of funds. In 
Russelhonda which is an oil-seed producing area, the oil 
prossing cooperatives wore handicappod by inadequate supply 
of oil soods. Bocuase of insufficient funds they couH not 
build stocks at the harvest time while in the off season 
higher prices added to the cost of production. The car¬ 
penters' societies in Bihar—sharif wanted to be assured of 
cheap ana adequate supply of raw material. In a few instanr* 
ces, tho authorities wore reported to have arranged for the 
bulk purchase of timber from Nepal but this did not solve 
tho problem for all. 

Duo to various reasons, improved tools and techni¬ 
ques could not be introduced effectively in many projects. 

In some cases the equipment supplied was of poor quality 
(Neyyatirikara)• ScrootiiiGs, it did not suit the requirements 
of the industry. The jaquards for the handloom industry, 
for example, could not bo installed in tho houses of the 
artisans because of lack of space, while wardha ghanis were 
not found quite suitable for crushing coconuts (Noyyati- 
hkara). But, generally speaking, the small progress in 
tho introduction of improved equipment was duo to insuffi¬ 
cient extension efforts^inadequate training facilities and 
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absence of follow-up of the activities of those who had. boon 
trained by the projects. Even the artisans who wore given 
equipment did not always use it, either because they were 
not convinced of its utility or because they were not 
confident that they could, by themselves, operate ih^rn. Iii 
Noyyatinkarn project the equipment given to the hahdioom 
weavers was reported to bo lying unused in many cases* 

Tho societies wanted secure markets for the dis¬ 
posal of their products. Tho articles manufactured by the 
societies did not always find a ready markot and quite ofton, 
it was tho inferior quality of their products which was res¬ 
ponsible for this. It was especially true of handloom 
products -which had to competo with mill made goods in qual¬ 
ity and price. But there, as in Bihar, effective improve¬ 
ments had boon made in designs, the products found a good 
market not only within tho country but also abroad. In 
certain cases e.g* in Bihar-sharif, many societies were 
producing against ordors received from tho government. The 
State Store Purchase Preference Rules give preference to 
cooperatives in respect of orders for various departments. 
For example, the police had placod ordors for boots with 
tho loathor goods cooperatives and for mosquito nets with 
tailoring societies. The carpontors’ and blacksmiths’ 
cooperatives, similarly wore executing ordors for govern¬ 
ment furnituro and agricultural implements. But this policy 
does not soom to be executed with zeal in all proiocts. An 
instance was reportod from one project whore the government 
rvrxTor for sprayers was placed with a Bombay firm in pre¬ 
ference to a cooperative society, though tho latter was 
prepared to manufacture the article at a lower price. Some 
time State legislation has handicapped tho cooperatives. 
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It was reported that the levy of sales tax on rice in Bihar 
discouraged the formation of the cooperatives for the proc¬ 
essing of food grains. According to law, any unit whose 
sales amount to more than Rs. 15000/- a year is liable to the 
tax. This made hand pounding of paddy on individual basis 
relatively more attractive. 
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5* direct Impact of the Programme on the Villages 

An attempt was made to organise some of the data 
collected to throw light on the impact of the pilot projeots 
oh the rural area* Information was gathered on the spot, 
from selected heneficiarios, about the 267 villages in 
which they resided. This information is the basis for the' 
conclusions reached in this section of the report. 

Evidently the selected villages are not a random 
sample, in any sense and what has happened in them cannot 
be generalised for all villages in tho country. If anything 
they represent a favoured group in which some villagers 
got the benefit of the training and assistance offered 
by the pilot projects. Tho following table lists the 
total number of all villages and of the selected villages 
covered by the projects 



’Total no. 

of’No. of 

'fof col. 3 

Project 

? villages 

i 

•villages 
• selected 

’ to col. 2 

i 

1 

1 2 

’ 3 

: 4 

Kakinada 

247 

29 

11.7 

Mulug 

54 

16 

29.6 

Bihar Sharif 

350 

50 

14.3 

Manavadar 

159 

16 

10.1 

Neyyatinkara 

22 

10 

45.5 

Sehore 

693 

7 

1.0 

Erode 

217 

2 

0.9 

Ramanagaram 

405 

19 

4.7 

Russelkonda 

467 

20 

4.3 

Batala 

487 

15 

3.1 

Dhuri 

378 

9 

2.4 

Sanganor 

555 

10 

1,8 

Nutanhaveli 

118 

6 

5-1 

Deoband 

153 

20 

13.1 

Baruipur 

157 

38 

24.2 


4462 

267 

6.0 
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The proportion of villages which could have, 
possibly, benefited through artisans who received train¬ 
ing and assistance, varies greatly from project to 
project - from 45% in Neyyatinkara to 1% in Erode. 

The following table gives information about the 
number' of villages in the projects in which the deferent 
crafts were started with some assistance or other from 
the project authorities s- 


s£i 

©, 

• 1 

1 

1 

Ijg 

1- 

'No, of 

lc f of 

% fo of artisans 

'?£ of 

Craft 'selected'villages 

-'arti sans 

lartisans 

1receiving loans 

-'artisans 

'villages 

'in which 

'in (2) 

'in (4) 

'from projeot 

'roceiv- 

!having 

1 craf t 

'follow- 

1 trained 

'for 

.'ing 

•the 

-'started 

-’ing the 

'by 

'TooIb 'Raw 

?assis- 

'craft 

?with 

? craft 

Iprojoct 

Joto. 'mater- 

'tanco in 

i 

'project 

1 


? 'ials 

'kind 

t 

'hel£ 

« 

i 

i i 

i 

1 ? 2 

I-i__ 

JL - 

I--5L. 

» 6 * 7 

' 8 



— — ** — 


-- 

1 — —■ — 


— ■— — • 

Khadi 28 

20 

1423 

42.0 

10.6 

1.3 

10.9 

Pood pro¬ 
cessing 49 

4 

2617 

0.7 

1.0 

0.9 

3.9 

Handloom 167 

20 

20812 

1.4 

3.2 

0.7 

27.3 

Tanning 141 

9 

4134 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

0.05 

Oil pressing 102 

9 

2412 

0.2 

1.5 

2.0 

1.5 

Carpenter's 

and 

blacksmith's- 237 

10 

5433 

3.6 

3.9 

6.0 

4.0 

Tailoring 150 

20 

2375 

19.1 

3.9 

2.7 

4.2 

Brick making* 14 

- 

55 

- 

- 

3.6 

- 

Metal goods _ 17 

— 

1M 

CO 

m* 

— 

— 

mm 


Only in the case of khadi, did the project make a 
substantial addition to the number of villages which have 

the craft. In all other instances, the projects relative 

■ 

contribution was very small. The impact of the projects, 
measured in terms of villages establishing new crafts for 
the first time, was extremely limited. Obviously, if this 
is true of the selected villages in which some artisan 
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trained and/or assisted by the projects, it must "be still 
more true of the general mass of villages in the country. 

The number of the projects and the scale on which they are 
run have to be increased greatly if they are to have the 
desired measure of impact on the rural economy. 

Within the selected villa go s again, the proportion 
of artisans trained in different crafts by the projects 
is,generally speaking, small. The data are given in col. 5 
of the preceding Wole. Only in the case of khadi and 
tailoring, wore appreciable proportions of the village 
craftsmen trained by the projects. In all other instances 
the proportions wero negligible. Evidently, the number 
of artisans trained by the projects in different crafts 
bore little relationship to those which were following them 
in the villages within their jurisdiction. 

The second major activity of the projects is to 
help artisans with loans in cash to purchase tools, equip¬ 
ment and raw materials and sometimes to give these in kind 
on loan to them. The proportions of tho different craftsmen 
in tho selected villages whom this part of the programme 
reached are even smaller than those who received training. 
This is true of all crafts except handloom weaving in 
which 27 $ of tho weavers rocoivod assistance in kind from 
tho projects. 

Tho projects have, finally, the responsibility to 
set up cooperative and other organisations to help the 
artisans. Tho results achievod up to tho time of our 
enquiry are summarised below s- 

1. Total number of selected 

villages 267 

2. No. of villages whore society 

was organised 214 
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3» Wo. of villages whore 
no society has boen 
organised 53 

4. Villages whore there is no 
society but there are 
membors of a society outside 


tho villa go 39 

5 * Wo. of villages which have; 

i) Credit societies 93 

ii) Multipurpose societies 100 

iii) Industrial societies 68 

iv) Other societies 33 


Tho situation in respect of cooperative societies, 
at least so far as thoir number is concerned is fairly 
good. 214 villages out of 267 in our samplo havo 
cooperative societies of one kind or another, and though 
53 villages were still without tho institutions* 39 of 
them had artisans who wore members of societies located 
elsewhere. In other words, cooperatives have reached some 
artisans at least, in 253 out of the 267 seloctod villages. 

But though cooperative societies of one variety or 
another exists in tho majority of the seloctod villages, 
the proportions of villages whore the different crafts 
are pursued and artisans havo received assistance from the 
societies seem to be rather small. This is shown in the 
following table s- 



•Ho. of 

•Wo, of 

villages where 

improvement 

Industry 

J selected 
•villages 

- _was. brought about in__ _ __ 

)Supply 6f 1 Procurement "^Marketing 


•whore tho 

'-finance 

•of raw . 

?of finished 


1 industry 

I 

•materials 

1produc ts 


-’exists 

! 

» 

1 

1 

’ 2 


' 4 

1_5_ 

Khadi 

Processing of 

28 

3 

19 

20 

foodgrains 

49 

6 

1 

3 

Oil ghani 
Carpentry & 

102 

29 

19 

16 

blacksmithy 

237 

43 

25 

17 

Tanning 

141 

22 

7 

4 

Tailoring 

150 

17 

11 

11 

Handloom 

167 

38 

52 

44 
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The columns (3)5 ( 4 ) and ( 5 ) are not a unduplicatedf 
the same village may have more than one variety of facility 
organised "by the cooperatives and other bodies. Hence, we 
may select the form of asc_stanco which is provided to 
each class of craftsmen in the largest number of villages. 

In all instances except khadi and in some measure handloom 
weaving, only small fractions of the villages in ool. .(2) 
had any one of the services recorded in cols. (3^ (4)&nd(5t)i 
It would seem that inspite of the existence of cooperative 
societies in the majority of villages,, the benefits of 
cheap credit, and organised sale and purchase of goods 
have reached a ^mall proportion of them. ThiB may be due 
to the relatively small number of industrial cooperatives, 

68 out of 214 and/or to thoir practice of limiting assietanoe 
to very limited catogorios of artisans. 
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6. Administrative Coordination and Extension Service 

When Pilot projects were conceived, it was hoped 
that the various agencies, viz. the All India Boards and 
Commission, the normal project authority and the Industries 
Department of the State Governments which were concerned 
with the development of rural arts and crafts would 
coordinate their programmes and activities at the field 
level. A special officer called the Community Project 
Officer (C.P.O.(l)) was to ho appointed to administer the 
project. 

This idoa does not, however, seem to have Been 
realised in practice. In the first place, the All—India 
bodies seldom participate in the framing of the programme 
of the project though tho C.P.O.(l) takes into account 
their pattern of assistance and their rules and regulations 
in framing his proposals. In only two projects out of 15> 
tho All-India bodies were reported to have taken part 
through their representatives in the preparation of the 
programmes. But in one of them the representative of the 
All-India organisation drew up his scheme without consult¬ 
ing tho C.P.O.(l). 

Secondly, among tho All-India bodies only the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission has a field agency of its 
own, which it employs .to implement its schemes! tho other 
bodies do not involve themselves in the execution of their 
schemes in the area. However, in none of the 15 projects 
covered by this study were the field workers of tho Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission reported to be working 
in close contact with the C.P.O.(l). Indeed, in a good 
number of instances, the C.P.O.(l) had oven no knowledge 
of the activities of these workers. 
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Thirdly, the position of the C.P.O.(l) vis-a-vis 
the District Industries Officer (p.I.O.) presents soifie 
problems of administrative ooordination and human relation¬ 
ship. Initially, the former was placed under the 
Development Department, while the latter of course belonged 
to the Department of Industries. This gave rise to 
difficulties which were sought to bo simplified, if not 
solvod, by making the C.P.O.(l) too an officer of the 
Department of Industries. This was done in all projects 
except Russolkonda, where the C.P.O.(l) has belonged to 
the Cooperative Department apparently on the ground that 
the cottage industries woro the concern of this department 
and not of the Industries Department. In four projects 
the C.P.Os(l) has exclusive responsibility for looking 
after the programme and all departmental staff in i;ho 
project areas are put under them. In some instances, tho 
District Officer has,technically speaking, jurisdiction 
over tho whole district including the project area lying 
within it| but in practice, they do not operate in the 
project areas. In other projects the two officers are 
both responsible for rural arts and crafts in the project 
areas; but their relative functions and responsibilities 
have not boon clearly defined, adjusted and coordinated. 

All this has creatod problems of human relation¬ 
ship and administrative coordination that bear upon tho 
pilot projects. For example, in two projects where the 
C.P.O.(l) happened to be sonior to tho D.I.O., either tho 
latter did not care to consult the former or the former 
did not pay hoed to the latter's suggestions. In the 
third instance, the C.P.O.(l) though he belonged formally 
to the Industries Department was not, in spirit, accepted 
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as its member. On the other hand, the D.I.O. though much 
junior to him in service, had tho support of his department 
and enjoyed wide powers. He sanctionod a grant-in-aid to 
an industrial society against the advice of the C.P.O,(l) 
and tho members of the society organised a campaign 
against tho latter. In tho fourth case the departmental 
staff working in the project, sent reports to the D.I.O. 
and tho D.I.O. communicated directly with tho Deputy 
Director (industries). Sometimes, oven copies of these 
communications were not endorsed to the C.P.O.(l). In the 
fifth project, tho cause of tension between the two officers 
was tho differonco in their official grades, and it was 
only after the C.P.O.(l) who had bolongod to the cadre of 
Sub-Divisional Revenue Officers had retired, that the 
situation improved. Finally, in one case the Regional 
Officer (industries) and tho C.P.O.(l) had fallen out on 
tho issue of their relative authority over tho training 
senemos of the pilot project, which had been at the outset 
under tho former but were subsequently transferred to the 
lattor. 

A review of those and other cases suggests the 
immediate necessity of straightening the relation between 
the C.P.O.(l) who is formally responsible for the 
administration of the project and other officers of tho 
Industries department in respect of their relative status, 
control over training schemes, and power to grant assis¬ 
tance to individuals and cooperatives in tho project areas. 

The rolation of tho C.P.O.(l) and the B.D.O. too 
requires clarification and ordering. In throe projects they 
wore reported to have been working harmoniously. In two, 
tho B.D.Os work undor tho C.P.O.(l) in respect of the 
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project, tho latter being also consulted in the preparation 
of the character rolls of the former. In a sizth projoct, 
tho two functionaries work under a single officer, viz. 
tho Project Executive Officer. In tho other projects, 
however, there is little coordination of the work of the 
C.P.O.(l) and tho B.D.O. In one project the Government 
made tho B.D.O. responsible for tho cottage industries 
programme and tho C.P.O,(l) felt that uis prestige was 
undermined. In two other projects tho B.D.Os got schemes 
sanctioned directly by tho D.I.O. without oven the 
C.P.O.(l)’s knowledge. In a converse oase, tho C.P.O.(l) 
did not draw the D.I.O. into his programme, who, in 
consequence, felt left out and disgruntled. 

Tho problem of the position of tho C.P.O.(l) 
vis-a-vis tho B.D.O. and the block staff has its roots in 
two facts, first, that the two officers belong to two 
different departments of the State Government, the C.P.O.(l) 
to tho Industries and the B.D.O. to tho Development 
Department, and second, that geographic jurisdictions are 
not co-terminus! tho B.D.O's charge is the block, but the 
industrial pilot projoct covers a widor area at present 
tho norm is 3 blocks per projoct. 

The overall scheme of pilot projects includes 
arrangements which should solve tho first difficulty. It 
provides for the setting up of tho Project Action Committees 
of which the B.D.Os of tho blocks in the project are 
expected to be members. Conversely the C.P.Os(l) are 
expected to be members of tho Block Advisory Committees, 
now called Block Development Committee (B.D.C.) in their 
areas. But Project Action Committees wore reportod to be 
functioning in only 6 out of 15 projects! no information 
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was available about 3 projects out of tho remaining 9 on 
this point and in ono thore was Projoct Loan Committee, 
but no Action Committoo. The romaining 5 projects had 
not sot up tho Action Committoos. 

Of tho 6 Projoct Action Committees which wore 
reported to bo functioning, only ono had succeeded in 
adjusting the relation botwoen the C.P.O.(l) and tho 
B.D.O.; in others they had failed to achievo this purpose. 

In fact in one projoct, the P.A.C. docs not ovon invite the 

B. D.O, to attend its meetings. In a second project, the 

C. P.O.(I) is not a mombor of the B.D.C. while in a third 
project he receives only courtesy invitation to its 
mootings. Speaking generally, the B.D.Cs do not show 
interest in the industrial programme, and the C.P.O.(l) 
reoeives only half hearted cooperation from the B.D.Os in 
his project area, for which again the former is sometimes 
responsible. In reality the C.P.O.(l) and the B.D.O, 
concern themselves with industrial and non-industrial 
activities respectively and there is hardly any coordination 
of tho two parts of the programmes for area development. 

Tho block is now tho accepted unit for integrated 
aroa development. This implies exploitation of both the 
industrial and agricultural resources of each area and that 
industrial projects which, for obvious reasons, may have to 
cover more than ono block, should be closely knit with the 
block development plans. But as we havo already noted, 
the two sots of plans have little to do with each other. 

Tho programme of tho pilot project is, at least to start 
with, the handiwork of tho C.P.O.(l). Tho Advisory 
Committees of most blocks do not show much interest in 
industrial development and the B.D.Os regard agriculture 
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rather than rural arts and crafts as their concern. The 
C.P.Os (I) are not always, members of the B.D.Cs and some 
of them at least have not taken stops to get the B.D.Os 
interested and involved in their programmes. The pilot 
project programmes thus stand by themselves! there is no 
assurance that they reflect the needs of the local people 
or of the progressive artisans. 

Normally, the programme is drawn up by the C.P.O.(l), 
who would take into account tho terms and conditions of 
the assistance available from tho All-India bodies as 
well as his own department in tho State. Tho programme 
is then sent to the State Government for approval. Where 
a sohemo requires assistance from an All-India body, the 
State Government would scrutinize it before sending it 
forward to the former. In the majority of the States, this 
job is the responsibility of tho Industries/Development 
Department. The schemes are then considered by the State 
Action Committoe, now called State Coordination Committee 
(S.C.C.),, in which tho various All-India bodies are 
represented by their regional officers. Lastly, the 
approved schemes are, where necessary, sent to the All- 
India bodios for final sanction. 

The arrangement and the procedure are logical 
and systematic. But in practice, there have boon cases 
of inordinate delay. Tho All—India Small Scale Industries, 
tho Handloom and tho Handicraft Boards were, in some 
instances, reported to have taken between one and two years 
to give their final sanction to some schemes. The delays 
were due primarily to two reasons! sometimes tho Boards 
insisted on a rigid interpretation of their rules and a 
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strict adherence to their pattern of assistance , sometimes, 
the State Governments hesitated too long over making the 
matching contribution. In two projects, the State Govern¬ 
ments had long correspondence with tho All-India Boards, 
oven after these had communicated their sanction of the 
schemes under consideration, which had "been moreover 
approved by the S.C.Cs. 

The schemes which depend on assistance from tho 
All-India bodies rarely deviate from* the patterns laid 
down by these. But those pattorns involving the standards, 
soales of assistance and procedures, differ considerably 
from one body to another. For example, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission which has boon given 
considerable financial powers, makes its funds available, 
generally speaking, to State Boards' or individual 
institutions, but not to the State Governments, But, 
the other Boards extend assistance only on tho basis of 
matching contributions by tho Stato Governments. Again, 
while tho Commission and all Boards, except the Handloom 
Board, give money for loans to cooperatives as well as to 
individuals, tho funds made available by the Handloom 
Board can be lent only to tho Cooperatives, Moreover, 
while tho Handloom Board gives relatively more grants 
and loans for improved equipment, the Small Scale 
Industries Board and tho Handicrafts Board do not give 
money for this purpose. Further, the Handloom Board is 

* Some C.P.Os (i) felt that insistence on set patterns 
decided on at the All-India level was not compatible 
with the varying requirements of different areas. 
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almost the only "body which gives grants and loans for 
housing colonios. 

These differences may he unimportant at the 
All-India lovelj hut worked down to the level of tho 
projoct, they can become measurably significant. Tho 
issuo was referred to a Sub—Committee by the Coordination 
Committee on Small Industries of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry in January, 1958* The Sub-Committee felt 
that tho work of simplifying and rationalising patterns 
or of introducing a certain measure of uniformity among 
thorn was beset with several difficulties. "The patterns 
have boon formulated", to quote tho Sub—Committee, "with 
reference to the peculiar conditions and requirements of 
the various industries and unless these requirements are 
found to be identical or similar, the argument in favour 
of allowing different and diverse pattern of schemes of 
different industries, to continue was fairly strong." 
Another important consideration which weighed with the 
Sub-Committee was that ’an attempt to introduce uniformity 
involved in some cases either liberalisation to an extent 
which prima facie could not be justified or making patterns 
for some industries unduly stringent'* Evidently the 
parent Committee was not satisfied, and at its Seventh 
meeting on 4thAj®il,1959 it requested tho existing Sub- 
Committee to study the matter further and recommond 
improved and, as far as possible, uniform patterns of 
central assistance. 

A few observations may be made, finally, on tho 
industrial extension service in the villages. Extension 
work is as/necessary to tho introduction and dissemination 
of superior techniques in rural industry as in agriculture. 
It was for this reason, that the Union Ministry of Commerce 
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arid industry sanctioned throo group level organisers for 
rural industries in oach block on condition that the State 
Governments agreed to bear half the cost of employing them. 
In the project areas, those group level organisers wore to 
be in addition to the industrial extension officers at the 
project level. 

All the 15 projects studied by the P.E.O, had these 
officers, but only 3 had, at the time of the enquiry, 
group level organisers. Either the States did not consider 
the appointment of those extension agents nocossary, or 
they could not get suitable persons for tho job. Most 
of C.P.Os (l),on the other hand, oxpressed tho noed for 
properly trained industrial extension agents at the 
village level. The V.L.Ws could not, in their opinion, 
meet tho need. First, they are multi-purpose workers 
with defined jurisdiction, roughly 10 villages each, and 
while this area based pattern of extension wdrk was 
suitable for agriculture which is, more or less, evenly 
spread over all villages, it did not fit in with the 
requirements of non-service rural arts and crafts like 
handloom weaving, brick making which are usually 
concentrated, in a few villages in oach area. Secondly, 
the V.L.W. is, in the prosent set up, the B.D.Os man. He 
is either not available for industrial extension work or 
does it half-heartodlyj normally he does not do more than 
promote industrial cooperatives and report on general 
industrial progress. Obviously, the coordination of the 
work of the V.L.W. and the group lovol industrial organiser 
would have to await adjustment of the relation between the 
C.P.O.(l) and tho B.D.O. It would, however, seem sensible 
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to make the V.L.W. responsible for the service crafts 
which are to be found in almost all villages, while the 
industrial organiser should concentrate on the other 
specified crafts and in villages where these are of 
significant proportions. 
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Appendix 

List of Pilot Projects where the 
study of Cottage Industries was 
conducted 


SI.No. 

Name of the Project 

'& State 

1. 

Kakinada - 

Andhra 

2. 

Mulug - 

Andhra 

3. 

Bihar-Sharif - 

Bihar 

4. 

Manavadar - 

Bombay 

5. 

Neyyattirikara - 

Kerala 

6. 

Sehore - 

Madhya Pradesh 

7. 

Erode - 

Madras 

8. 

Ramanagaram — 

Mysore 

9. 

Russolkonda - 

Orissa 

10. 

Batala - 

Punjab 

11. 

Dhuri - 

Punjab 

12. 

Sanganor - 

Rajasthan 

13* 

Nutanhaveli — 

Tripura 

14. 

Dooband — 

Uttar Pradesh 

15. 

Baruipur - 

West Bengal 


1 A P T 3 E IV 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


1. Introduction 

The ultimate measure of the success or failure of 
tho Social Education programme in the countryside is its 
impact upon the rural people, which in its turn depends on 
tho size and the quality of tho programme, and tho socialj 
oconomic and cultural condition of tho pooplo. Tho first 
Part of this study is concerned with tho organisation for 
social education and the institutions established’ for tho 
purpose. Those have bcon discussed against the general 
socio -economic background of tho pooplo in tho soloctod 
blocks and villages, with a view to indicato, if not isolato, 
thoir possiblo contribution to tho succoss or failuro of 
tho institutions. But, while tho programmo should bo 
ovaluatod, in tho first instanco, in torms of tho numbor, 
Varioty and working of tho social institutions that it has 
brought into oxistonce> in tho final analysis, its succoss 
must bo judgod by tho dogroo to which it has influoncod tho 
lifo of tho pooplo, thoir understanding, outlook, attitudo, 
bohaviour and activity. Tho socond Part of this study doals 
with this issue. 

Soopo of tho Study 

Tho study was oonduotod during Docombor - 1958 and 
January 1959 in all St at os oxcopt Jummu & Kashmir. In all 
18 blocks and 14 non-block aroas woro soloctod. In Oach 
block and non-block aroa 5 villagos woro choson at random 
and finally? fiftoon households in oach village. Information 
was colloctcd at all throo lovolr. 

Tho blocks choson woro thoso in which tho curront 
ovaluation study had boon conductod tho provious yoar. It 

+ In additirn i f^w“hbus^hclds - not exceeding five - of 

village loaders woro uls*-' soloctod fir study in each village. 
* For details, plnaso soo appendix j 
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was ho pod. that tho knowlodgo which tho PEOs had alroady 
aafuirod of tho blocks would help thorn undorstand tho work¬ 
ing and impact of tho Social Education programmo. 

As no information is availablo on tho socio—economic 
dovolopmont of tho blocks at the timo tho programmo was 
initiated, aroas dosignatod as non-block aroas whoro tho 
CD programme had not boon introduced woro soloctod to servo 
as controls. Thoso non-block aroas aro comparablo with tho 
soloctod blocks in rospoct of sizo and oconomic and social 
conditions, and aro located in tho samo or adjoining dist¬ 
rict. No comparable but convoniontly situatod non-block 
areas woro available in tho caso of four blocks. Tho list 
of soloctod blocks and non-block aroas along with thoir 
districts, is givon in appendix to this soction. 

Tho blocks 

Tho blocks had Passed through difforont phases. In 

* 

April 1958, following tho rocommondation of tho COPP roport, 
all thoso blocks, oxcopt Nagar in Bombay woro classifiod 
as stage I blocks; Nagar was put in stago II. Howovor, 9 
of tho othor 17 blocks in which tho intonsivo phaso had 
not boon sufficiently long, woro allowed to havo budgets 
conforming to tho C.D. Pattern. Thus, of our 18 solcctod 
blocks, 9 aro CD, 8 stago I and 1 stago II. 

The soloctod blocks cover, on tho average, 299 

squaro miles, tho area of tho avorago C.D. block being 

335 squaro milos and thit of tho stago I block 230 squaro 

milos. On tho average, a block has 115 villagos, the 

stago I blocks havo 122 villagos and tho CD 109 villages. 

Tho avorago block has a population of 77 thousand, tho CD 

blocks 79 thousand and the stage I block 74 thousand. Tho 

number of persons per squaro milo in tho avorago block is 

258, in tho CD blocks 228 and in tho stago I blocks 324. 

Tho CD blocks are finally, loss backward than tho stago I 
* Roport of t'&o toam for tho Study of' Community Project and 
National "extension Services — 1957* 
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blocks in respect of tho literacy of tho rural population. 
While in 7 °ut of tho 10 pD blocks, 12^ and more of tho 
people wore litoratos, this was truo of 3 out of b' stago I 
blocks. 

Tho blocks had boon in tho programmo for 3 yoare 

and 9 months on tho average; the avorago poriod of tho CD 

blocks including tho Nagar block - which is best oonsidorod 

with tho former - was 4 yoars and 3 months, of which about 

half was covorod by tho KDS and half by tho CD phaso. The 

and 

stago I blocks had a lifo -of 3 yoarsmonth, on tho avorago, 
at tho time of our enquiry, of which two-third foil within 
tho 1T1S phase and ono-third the CD. Thus, tho CD blocks 
had had longer oxistonco and more of tho intensivo phaso 
than tho stago I blocks* 

Tho number and variety of social oducaticn institutions 
that wore in oxistonco in those blocks at tho time of tho 
enquiry aro givon bolows 


- 

• -4 — — — — — 

Stage I 

: i»i i: &i 

i&i 

CD 

IKDI 

i :a>: 

All 

: i kd 

Adult Literacy 
Centres 

13*0 

11.5 

25-7 

26.0 

19*8 

18.8 

Community Centres 

15.3 

13.9 

17*6 

16.0 

15*6 

15.1 

Women’s programmo 

8.3 

6.7 

16.8 

15-3 

14.6 

11.0 

Children's 
programme 

10.1 

8.2 

10.0 

9.1 

11.4 

8.7 

Youth clubs 

41.5 

34.0 

40.6 

36.9 

41.0 

35-5 


83.2 

74*3 

110.7 

103.3 

102.4 

89.1 


(a) Figures per block 

(b) Figures por 100 villages 

* '"Ixcludos Sukinda block (Orissa) for 
which figures aro abnormally high. 
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During tho nearly 4 years that the blook had been 
in oxistcnco, 36$ of tho villages had organised youth clubs 
and 19$ literacy centres, while only 9$ and 11$ had got 
tho women* s and the children* s programmes respectively. 

Tho situation was somewhat better in tho CD blocks which 
have a longer history than tho stage I blocks! more villages 
in tho former than in the latter had tho various types of 
activity. 

Block staff for Social Hiducation 

Tho social education staff of tho block consisted 

of 2 Social Education Officers, of whom - normally one was 
a male and tho other a female, though in some blocks both 
tho SUOs wore males. Besides the BDO and tho VLWs had tho 
same general responsibility for the social education pro¬ 
gramme as for other programmes. The 18 selected blocks 
had 22 m^le S^Os and 11 female S’lOs at tho time of enquiry. 
Three blocks had ono S’lO - a male - each. 

73$ of tho male S^Os and 63$ of tho female S™Os 

were graduates, the remaining S”Os wore all matriculatos, 

* 

oxcopt 4 m^lc S’lOs who had passed tho Intermediate examina¬ 
tion. 411 male S’lOs wore trained, but 2 out of 11 female 
S^Os had received no training. 

411 the selected blocks except a fow had this quota 
of functionaries, most of. whom wore in position at the time 
of tho enquiry. But during tho year ended September, 1958, 
two blocks were without 3 D 03 for a period of 2 months each. 
In 4 instances tho S^Os wore absent from their blocks for 
an average period of 3-g- to 4z months. 

Tho solectod blocks had 44 male S^Os and 22 female 
SHOs since their inception. On an average, the male S”Os 
stayed 1 year 7 months and tho female 1 year and 8 months 
in single blocks. 

Before we proceed to a dotailod examination of tho 
working of some selected institutions, we may make a fow 
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observations -on-tho- general picture of the block organisa¬ 
tion for social education as it has como out in the preced¬ 
ing Paragraphs. In the first place, the majority of the 
villages in the average block have none of the institutions 
mentioned earlier. Youth clubs have been found in more 
villages than any other institution^ but only 36$ of the 
villages have this organisation. The women and the child¬ 
ren^ programmes have been organised in 11$ and 9$ of tho 
villages in the average block. Secondly, the blook staff 
for social education is extremely inadequate. According 
to scheme, two SEOs arc expcctod to look aftor a wholo 
block, with an avorago of 299 squaro milos, and containing 
115 villagos and 77 thousand porsons. This, of courso, is 
a rOquiromont which it is humanly impossiblo to fulfil* 

42 $ of our sample villagos .arc mere than 10 milos away from 
tho block hoadqu a rtor3, which aro also tho headquarters of 
tho SEOs. Secondly, tho work is divided vory unequally 
botwoon the male and tho fornalo SEOs. Tho iattor has to 
look after two programmes' only viz-, tho women's and tho 
children’s and those again occur in tho smallest proportions 
of viliagos in tho blocks. Finally, as vo h&vo notod, both 
tho typos'of SEOs aro transferred too f’rcquontly and stay 
too short in individual blocks to produce rosults. 

Of tho institutions for social education montionod 

oarlior, only throo, via., adult litoracy contros, community 

contros and village loaders’ training camps have Boon soloct- 

od for study. Tho first two ropresont tho most important 

attompt to bring about changes in tho social outlook of tho 

gonoral body of tho rural people, whilo tho third sooks to 

uso tho loadors as tho sp>. hoaa of progress in rural economy, 

and rural sooioty. Tho first two institutions have been 

troatod in somo detail? but for roasons givon lator only a 
short summary has boon givon of tho rolo cf tho loadors' 
camps in social advanco in tho villages. 
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Introductory 

Adult literacy may be considered to be the embryo 
out of which the programme of social education was born 
in the C,D c areas. The draft outline of Community Projects 
made no mention of social education, but used the analogous 
term "Primary adult education and recreation centres" and 
the social educati or*£rqgramme was inaugurated in the first 
series of projects xdth adult literacy centres« Adult 
literacy has since then held an important place in the 
programme, "Rapid social and economic progress along 
democratic Hines and widespread illiteracy are scarcely 
compatiable with each other", says the Report on the Second 
Plan, 

This section assesses the progress of adult literacy 
centres daring the five years they have been functioning. 

The criteria employed for the purpose are the proportion of 
adults made literate, the standard of knowledge acquired by 
them, interest in literacy created among them, their ability 
to maintain and improve upon tne knowledge acquired. 

Number of Ce n tr es 

The adult literacy centres in the selected villages 
the inception of 

in the block since/the project and in the non-block for the 

corresponding period were noted, The distribution of the block 
of 

and/the non-block areas according to the number of villages 

which had adult literacy centres is given below: 

Distributio n of blocks and non-bl o cks according to the 
number qf centres i n Fi "o selected villages 

_____Itajt-aLJfsaai-ia_■ _ 

0 : 1 : 2 . 3 4 : 5 : 

Block Nil 2 6 2 4 4 

A 

5 Nil Nil -■ 1 


Non-block 


Nil 
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T} ore no -loe’;, in which one or more adult literacy centres 
had not been conducted in one or more of the selected villages. 
In all, 56 centres had been run in 56 villages out 
of the ninety in our sample e This gives an average of about 
62 per 100 villages; but as between individual blocks the 
proportion varies from 3D to TOO?, 

On the other hand; 8 non-block areas out of 14 had 
no literacy centres^ The remaining 6 had a total of 9 centres. 
The average number of centres in the non-block areas comes 
to 14 per 100 villages, or one fourth the proportion in the 
blocks/ 

An attempt was made to discover the influence, if 

any, that the caste composition and the extent of literacy 

in a block might have had on the number of adult literacy 

centres opened in the villages. For this purpose, the 

90 villages in the blocks in our sample were divided into 

the 

three groups, viz,,/"high caste", the "low caste" and 
other villages, according as high caste or low caste 
households formed the majority of all households, the last 
category being those in which neither preponderated. The 

PSOs were requested to follow local cue bar. in classifying 

. / 

the village households into high or low caste 0 Adult literacy 
centres were found in 72 % of the high caste as against 54$ 
of the low caste.villages and 57$ of the others, 

"literacy" is defined as simple ability to read. The 
sample villages in the blocks were classified into three groups 
according to the prcpx>rULon_af .-the- botaJL-poculation who 


satisfied this 

test. The 

results of our enquiry 

are shown below; 

$ of 

No. of 

No. of villages i*ri.th 

(3) as $ of 

literacy 

vil lages 

literacy centres 

(2) 

1 

2 

3_ _ _ 

.4 

0.12 

57 

36 

63.2 

13-20 

13 

11 

84,6 

21 & above 

20 

9 

!£&_ 

Total 

90 

56 

62,2 
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62% of all villages in the sample had literacy centres. 
But the proportion was highest iu villages with literacy 
percentage of 13-20 and lowest in those with 21 and more 
lit erat e pers ons „ 

Course, 

The centres had organised one or more courses in 
adult literacy. But as the following table shows the number 
of courses varied widely between blocks and between these 
and non-blocks. 

Number of cou rs es per centre in the block 
and the non-block area s. 


No. of courses 
per centre 

Number of 
Blocks 

centres in 

Non-blocks 

1 


3 

2 

13 

2 

3 

a 

1 

6 


1 

7 

3 

Nil 


45* 

7® 


* Data not available f or 1 1 centres 
@ Data non available for 2 centres. 

An aggregate of 111 courses vere held at 45 centres in 
the blocks i.e. about; 2,5 courses per centre! About half the 
centres held only ' course each and 29 $ held 2 each. In only 
15$ of the centres, 3-6 courses and in 7$. 7-f2 courses were 
held. In the non-block area 16 courses, were held at Ta&ontres 
ior which information is available cr 2.3 per centre. In 3 
centres, only 1 course was held. In the remaining 4 centres, 

<d to 6 courses wore held 

Apparently these centres did not have much appeal for 
the village people; a large proportion of the villages had 
only one course each in spite of the prevalence of illiteracy. 
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Further details were collected on the principal features 
of the literacy centres, viz,, the duration of the courses, 
the hours of work, state assistance, number or persons 
attending, teacher, syllabus, tesrs etc. 

Duration 

The bar a on duration, attendance, tests, and 
syllabus relate to the last two courses only or where two 
courses had not been held, to one course only. The total 
number of such oourses c. : to 70 in the block md 15 in 
the non-block villages. The courses as shown below varied 
in duration from less than 3 months to more than 5 months. 

Classification of couroo s according 
to durati on 


Duration 


Below 3 months 

3-5 

Over 5 " 

Not available 


Percents 

ige of total course 

Block 

Non- block 

44 

40 

\d£ 

27 

1 ,0 

H-' 

20 


'3 

ICO 

100 


In a conisberable of tne centres the courses 

were for .short periods,. Only }6 per conn of the courses in the 
block and 47 per cent in the non-hlock_vi Hag as-extended over 
3 months or more. 

Hours of work 

In the block villages, the classes were held in the evening 
at 37 pen cent of the centres arid at night at 63 per cent. 

In the non-block area, the corresponding percentages were 56 and 
44. 


The hours oi work varied, rrom 1 zo 3 as shown below: 


Hours 


Per cent ego distribution of centres 
Block Non-block 


10 

76 

14 _ 

ICO 


89 
1 i 


100 - 


1 

2 

3 
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In both block and non-block areas, the largest 
proportion of the classes were held for two hours„ 

State Assistance 

At most centres, the expenses were borne entirely 
by the 'project » , In a few the participants had to incur 
nominal expenditure. Besides providing teachers, building 
and equipment, a number of centres supplied books and slates 
free to those who attended the courses. 23 $ of the centres 
in the blocks supplied books or slates free and 65$ both. 

In the non-block areag^89 per cent of the caatres supplied 
both books and slates free. 

Teachers 

All centres in the block and non-block areas had 
one teacher each. The qualification of the teaches and 
their ages are shown in the following tabre: 


Qualification of 

Percentage of 

caitres 

teachers 

Block 

Non-block 

Matriculates 

21 

3a 

Junior teachers certificate 

2 

Nil. 

Middle teachers certificate 

64 

62 

Primary teacherb certificate 

13 

Nil 


ICO 

100 

Age group 

Below 18 

13 


IS- 35 

70 

88 

Over 35 

17 

12 


100 

100 


Nearly two thirds of the teachers in ^lock _md non-block 
centres had only the middle teacher's certificate. In the 
blocks only about one fifth were matriculates, in the non-block 
areas the proportion was nearly double. 

The large majority of the teachers were between the ages 
18 and 35 in both the areas, but 13 $ were below 18 in the block 
area. Thus, the average teacher in the non-block area was 
better qualified than his counterpart in the block. 
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45 per cent teachers in the blocks and 63 per cent in the 


non-block areas had teaching and 34 per cent and .25 per cent 

respectively had cultivation 

as their main 

occupation, 

The teachers were either honorary or 

paid, as shown 

by the following table: 



Salary Ooups 

Percentage of "teachers 
Block Non-block 

No salary 

6.4 

12.5 

Upto Rs. 10 per month 

3i.9 

25.0 

Rs. 1C - 15 per month 

42.6 

- 

Over Rs. 15 per month 

4.3 

il.5 

Rs. 3-4 per successful 
candidate■ 

14 . 3 

ICO 

50.0 

100 

6 per cent teachers in 'the block and 13 per 

cent in the 

non-block areas worked in an 

honorary capacity. The large 


majority of the teachers in the blocks , including quite a few 
who were matriculates received less than Rs. i5 per month. 
According to the information gathered during this study, 3 **>% 
of the paid teachers in the block and 33$ in the non-block 
area were not paid regularly. 

Standard 

The standard of literacy aimed at for the student 
attending these centres is usually below the primary. In only 
6 per cent of the centres in the blocks the full primary 
standard had been prescribed for reading and writing and in 
only 2% for arithmetic. In the non-block areas, the full 
primary standard was expected in reading and writing in 4 
of the 9 centres but in none in arithmetic. Some general • 
knowledge of a very rudimentary nature, was supposed to be 
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imparted at most centres both in the block and the non-block 
areas • 

Persons attending 

1501 and 334 persons attended these cours®, in the 
block and the non-block areas respectively. The average 
attendance per course was 21 and 22 , 

The number of* persons attending varied over the 
duration of the course. Some failed to stick to the end, 
while others were attracted to the course later. On the 
whole, there was a slight increase in attendance by the end 
of the course at the block centres. At the non-block; 
centres, the total attendance fell by about 20 per cent by the 
end of the course. But this was due mainly to one centre 
closing before the course was over. 

10 $ of those who attended these courses at the 
block centres, were women; at the non-block centres practically 
all who attended were men. 

The age distribution of the persons attending at the 
end of the course is given below: 


Age Group 

Percentage of persons attending 
adult literacy course 


Block 

Non-block 

Below 18 

30 

1 * 

18-35 

57 

37 

Over 35 

7- 

14 

N. A. 

6 

33 


100 

too 


87$ of those who attended the courses at the block centres 
were below 35 years in age and 30$ below 18 , The figures for 
the non-block centres are somewhat, different, , " 



The practice regarding holding tests at the end 
of the course varied in different States. In some blocks 
no tests ■were held* In some others tne tests ■were held for 
all courses. In still others, the proportion of courses 
followed by tests ranged from 25$ to 8S$, No tests were 
held in some non-block areas. In others the proportion of 
tests to courses ranged from 25% to 100$. 

Of those who took the tests, 74 per cent passed in the 
block-and 49 per cent in the non-block areas. The percentage 
of passes ranged from 26 to 100 at, the block centres and 
from 33 to 88 at the non-block centres. To the students who 
passed the tests at the centres where these were held is 
added the same proportion of students at the other centres, 
the total number of persons who were-made’literate by the 
literacy centre comes to 1111 and 164 in the block area and 
the non-block areas respectively or 23 and 18 persons 
per centre. They constitute about 2$ of the population 
of the villages where this programme was run in both areas. 
These figures are based on data relating to 70 and 1 5 
courses only out of total of 111 courses and 16 courses held 
at the block and the non-block centres respectively during 
the period the programme has been in operation. If this 
factor is taken into account, the contribution to literacy 
made by the adult literacy centres would rise to about 3$ 
of the total population in the blocks 0 

The' crucial test of the programme is the effect it 
had on the spread of, and the development of interest in 
literacy among the village adults. To this end data were 
collected directly frcm a selected number of participant 
respondents in each village where the programme had been 
organised. The participants were asked what benefit they 
had derived from the courses how far they had maintained 
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the knowledge acquired and what was their opinion of the 
working of the centres, the teachers, the methods of teaching 
etc,. Reasons for non-participation were ascertained from the 
non-parti ci pant s, 

Data were hot received from 2 of the 56 block villages 
in which the programme was rum. The total number of respondent 
households in the remaining 54 block villages and 9 non-block 
villages was 79$ and 107 respectively or 15.6 and 11,9 
households per village. 

The respondent households were divided into two 
Categoriesi the participant, or those in which some adult 
male had attended at least one oourse, and the non-participant 
or those in which no adult male had attended it. In the 
formereither the head of the household or the eldest among 
those who had attended and in the latter the head of the 
household was 'interviewed. In 21 of the 51 block villages, 
there was no participant household. On the other hand, 
at one centre all respondents had participated. 

The total number of participants in the blocks 
is 118, or 14.8 per cent of the respondents' in the selected 
villages. In the non-block areas the participants were 24 
in number or 22$ of 107 respondents. 

The participants have been classified in the following 
table as percentages of the respondents in each sub-category' 
as well as percartages of all participants in each 
category, 

• 
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Block Non-block 


Participants 

% of partici- 

Participants 

■ *•" tmm turn 

A of 

as % of respondents pants in sub- 

as % of 

partidi- 

in sub-category 

category 

respondents 

pants in 



in sub- 

sub- 



category 

category 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Age 





Below 30 years 

29.6 

31*4 

35.7 

21*7 

30-55 years 

14.6 

64.4 

21.9 

69*6 

Above 55 years 

3.4 

4.2 

10.5 

8.7 

Liter acy 





“Literate 

23.3 

61 .O 

25.0 

4U7 

Illiterate 

<9.5' 

39.0 

20.9 

58*3 

Caste 





High 

8.1 

59.1 

23.7 

66.7 

Low 

21.1 

70.9 

16.3 

33.3 

Occupation 





Cultivators 

16.9 

81.0 

28.4 

95*8 

Labourers 

If .7 

12.1 

7.7 

4*2 

Others 

5.7 

^^6 <9 

0*0 


Size of holding. 





Bellow 5 acres 

17.4’ 

35.7 

22,7 

20.8 

5-10 acres 

• 1 9.0 

32.7 

15.0 

12.5 

Over 10 acres 

12.2 

31.6 

35.6 

66.7 



_ “ rr -- 

- - - --- 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

iH 

3 * 

t 

14.3 

100.0 

22.A 

100.0 


In both the bI.ock and the non—block villages^ higher percentages 
of respondents in the ages 30 and below joined the liberjioy 
classes than persons in the higher ages, .Similarly, proportionately 
more among cultivators t®ok advantage of the opportunity 
to acquire or improve the knowledge of the three'R's. In both, 
block and non-block villages, the literate were more interested 
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in the programme than the illiterate. But while in the 
former persons of lower castes showed more interest in the 
latter it is the high caste people who joined the courses in 
proportionately larger numbers* Again, the larger cultivators 
joined the classes in proportionately larger number than the 
small and the medium farmers in the non-block villages, In 
the block villages, the last two sub-groups were somewhat 
ahead of the first. The non»agri cultural 4lasses took least 
interest in this institution of social education* 

The majority of the participants in the blc$k 
centres were aged 30 to 55 years, and literate, belonged 
to the lower castes, and pursued cultivation as their primary 
occupation. On the other hand, while the majority of those 
who attended the courses in the non-blotk villages were farmers 
and aged 30 to 55 years, more of them were illiterate and belonged 
to the higher castes, It' is , however, not sensible to attach 
much significance to the data for the non-block .centres* The 
sample is small; and sub-divisions are often too small in 
size for consideration. 

The percentage of participants who failed to make 
appreciable progress was the highest, both in the block -and 
the norubloek areas, among those who had attended courses 
for less than three months, On the other hand, participants 
who attended courses lasting for at least 3 months had the 
highest percentage'’-who reached the primary standard of literacy. 

At both block and norublock centres, persons in 
ages 35 and above made better progress in reading and writing 
than those in the younger ages, though the latter did somewhat 
better in arithmetic at the block centres. 

Out of 66 illiterate participants for whom information 
is available, belong to low castes and 18 to high castes. 
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The''--flr«t.-gn3iip__ahow<Lbattsr^)ri>gp©«s than the-second in 
reading and writing but did less well in arithmetic. On 
the other hand, a higher proportion of the second group 
reached the primary standard. The corresponding data for 
the non block areas are very limited. 

Another criterion of the inpact of the literacy 
programme is the extent to which the neo-literates keep 
up the standard of literacy achieved through the courses. 
This depends in part, upon the standard acquired and the 
facilities such as reading rooms and libraries* 

'About one-fourth of the participants at block and 
the non-block centres stated that they had not been able 
to maintain the standard they had reached. But while the 
half the participants at the block villages improved upon 
the levels they had reached at the end of the Courses less 
than one-third could do so in the non-block villages. 

The percentage of those who deteriorated in all 
subjects and in both areas is much higher amongst those 
who had acquired a lower standard of knowledge than the 
others. 

One of the treasures necessary to prevent neo-literates 
from relapsing into illiteracy is the provision of libraries 
and reading rooms. About It per cent of the respondents in 
the blocks reported using the Library and an equal percentage 
reported that they had been reacting newspapers during the 
last six months* In the ncn--b.lock areas, none of the 
respondents reported either using a library or a reading 
room. About two-fifth of those who did not read newspapers 
stated that they could not do it because of their poor 
standard of literacy. 

The net effect of the programme is reflected in 
the nunber of persons who received lasting benefit. Of 
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the 90 participating at the block centres., for whom 
information's available 31 h~d not gained anything and 
8 had re" •' led, leaving 51 or about 57 ^ who derived some 
lasting benefit- In the non block areas, the corresponding 
percentage was much lower. 

The participants were finally, .asked to give their 
views on the courses. The large majority in block and non¬ 
block areas considered the syllabus useful, the method of 
teaching interesting and the time and season of the courses 
convenient. In both areas about one-third of the participants 
in the ages 18 to 35 did not find the courses useful. The 
corresponding proportions in the ages above 3 5 ere much 
small ar, A em.jJ.1 percent age of the- participants found the 
teaching uninteresting especially where the teachers .are 
matric cl a tea or v Pro.r ■ly cotter ; qualified, 

19 ^ of the non-p articisanlte in the block and 12 $ 
in the non-block t”c'■s did ncu know of the programme. 68 ^ of 
the non-parti cipants in therblocus and (6% in the non-block 
areas stated that they had net been approached by .any one 
to join the courses. The proportion is very high in the 
blocks where one considers that there is special staff for 
the purpose ir ev '~y bl ock. About. 7# in the blocks and - 1$ in 
the non-block area stated that they were not interested. 

1 ?u and in 4 ‘he block ur’ ncn-block areas respectively 
gave lack of time as the re.as or. for not joining the courses. 
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3. Community Centres ? 

Community oontroa aro rogardod as tho moat 
important instrument for social ohango in tho villages; 
thoy aro oxpoctod to fostor ooramunity sonso and 
cooperative spirit among tho villagers. 

Qbviously tho oxtont to which-this basic aim 
is fulfillodj dopends On tho mannor of working of tho 
oontros and tho rosponso of tho rural pooploi Tho prosont 
study hah accordingly oolloctod and andlysod data 
boarihig upon thoso two issues* 

Tho phraso 1 community contra' includes all 
institutions whioh aro known by that in tho 

looal areas. Of tho 90 solootod villagos in tho 18 
blocks studiod by us, only 20 had community Oontros. 
Again, 6 blocks'out of tho 18 had no oontros in tho 
solootod villagos, whilo in tho other 12 blocks tho 
proportion of solootod villagos that could boast of 
this institution varios from 20$ to 100$. Tho community 
oontros aro still" unovonly sproad botwoon and within 
dovolopmont blocks. In tho non-block sootor, 9 aroas 
out of 14 had no community oontros, and only 8 out of 
25 solootod villagos in tho othor 5 aroas had a contro 
each. 

Tho schodulos containing iotailod information 
about 6 oontros in tho blocks woro lost in transit. 

Honco our analysis is confinod to 22 contros in tho 
blooks and 8 in tho non-blook aroas. According to our 
data, high Casto villagos i.o. those in whioh high oasto 
housohoids a3 locally dosignatod, constituto a majority, 
have proportionately moro community contros than tho low 
casto onos. 42 $ of tho former in the blocks and 19$ 
in tho non-block aro^s had community contros as against 
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18 ia and nono ; rospoctivoly of the lattor. Similarly, 
villagos -wijth highor fraotions of litorato persons havo 
somowhat higher porcont ago a of- community oontros. Tho 
samplos aro, howovor, ; t-P.Q small to allow us to dotormino 
tho rpl.ativo importanco of the two factors. 

Tho .comn^iihity oontros in tho blocks aro gonorally 
run by panchayats or informal groups'of individuals. 12 
contros woro managod by tho formor and 9 by tho lattor, 
whilo ono oontro was lookod aft or by tho VLW and tho 
village s.ohoo'l.tftaohor. In tho non-block aroas about 
two-thirds woro .run by Panchayats and ono-third by ad- 
hoc informal coramitt.oos of somo villagors. 

Most community oontros in blocks and non-block 
aroas ar.o housod in public buildings liko school housos, 
Panchayat ghars or in; privato buildings‘mado available 
by tho ownor, But 9 community contros out : of 22 in tho 
blocks and 1 out , ; of 8 in tho non-blocks had thoir own 
building* Tho community centre.of the non-block village 
was built by tho villagors at thoir own bxponso, "whilo 
tho Govornment, tho Panchayats and tho villagers 
contributed on tho average, 25 ?^, '40/o and rospoctivoly 
to tho cost of tho community contro in tho block villagos. 
Tho maintonaneo .cost of tho- community contros is borno 
onxiroly by tho locgl pooplo. Tho buildings Woro found 
in goo<? condition in all contros, but in about a third of 
tho .contros, tho, oquipnent. had not been properly maintained. 

Almost all community ccntros in both soctors havo 
somo Oqui pment, books and furniture, costing Es. $00 to 
Rs. 600 por contro; But whilo tho pooplo in tho block 
villagos boro 52 $ of tho 1 initial cost and'got 48$ from 
tho Government, in the non-block contros t'hoy sharod 
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diroctly aiid through tho Panchayat as touch as lift of the 
total oxpohao. Again, while in tho fortoor areas* tho 
pooplo Paid for 50$ only of tho cost of mainton&noo 
tho othor 50$ came from tho Government in tho latter 
thoy shouldorod tho total burden* Tkus, public 
Participation in tho non-blook aroas in tho construction, 
oquipnont and maintenance of Gvanmunity oontros sooms 
to bo distinctly groator than in tho blocks. 

The following tablo hhows tho proportion of 22 
bleak and 8 non-blook oontros in which difforont typos 
of programmes aro providod. 



t 

■~B T O cE' 

TT 

Non-block 

Typos of 

V 

No.of corn! 

$ of » 

No.' 

Poroon- 

brogrammos 

f • 

.tros ropor; 

con- 1 

1 

tago. 


1 

ting pro- J 

tros .’ 

I 



_ X 

gramme. 1 




1 

t 

2 ; 

3 | 

4 • 

5 


_ X. 


— — — 

-*• 


1. Library 


15 

68.2 

4 

50 

2. Roading Room 


2 

9.1 

4 

50 

3. Group discussions 





and mootings. 


8 

36.4 

- 

«- 

4. Gamos 


3 

13.6 

2 

25 

5. Radio 


14 

63.6 

6 

75 

6. Cultural programme 

7 

31.8 

*» 

— 


About two-third of-tho oontros in tho blocks and 
ono-half in tho non-block.aroas havo librarios and 64$ and 
rospootivoly havo. radios. > Thoso soom to bo tho most 
popular aotivitios at t;ho oontros. Next in importance como 
group discussion and ^cultural programmes in tho blook and 
roading rooms,in tho non-block aroas. Vory small proportions 
of block oontros havo.reading rooms or tho gamos Programmo, 
whilo tho non-block'oontros havo no group-disoussions or 
cultural Programmes. Tho spocial contribution of tho 
flnvolopmont programmos in tho blocks thus soom to bo tho 
organization of group discussion and cultural, aptivitios. 
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Data wore colloctod for tho poriod Octobor 1957 
to So.ptombor 1958 procoding tho dato of enquiry, on tho 
frQquoncy of tho difforont programmes at tho contros. 
Thoso are 1 givon hol'6w for tho contros for which tho 
rolovant information is availablo. 


Porcontago distribution of controa by 
tho froquonoy of programmo . 


""" — — —1 

NoTof 

7 

■ '2-3 

- —» — - 

1 

Typo of programmo. , 

con- 

' Dally 'timos 1 Wookly 

'Monthly 

! 

t ro s. 

t 

' a. ' 


» 

! 

f. .. 

.1 

' w'ook! 




~~2 

.3 

V : 4 , 

5 

- 



ji _ _ j. 

— 

J.-- 

Blocks 






1. Library 

11 

45 

27 

10 

13 

2. G-"bup discussions 
and mootings. 

5 

— 

20 

— 

80 

3. Roading Room 


100 


— 

— 

4« Gamos 

1 

100 

— 

— 

— 

5. Radio 

7 

85 

15 


— 

6 . Cultural Jpogrammo 

■ 4 


— 

50 

-50 

Nori-blocks 






1. Library 

3 

—. 

33.3 

33-3 

33.3 

2. Roading Room 


100 

— 

— 

— 

3. Gamos 

2 

100 

— 

— 

— 

4. Radio 


100 





As tho number of centres which had a Particular 
Programme o.g* gamos and roading rooms, is somotimos vory 


small, it is risky to draw gonoral conclusions from tho 
information givqja i.n 'tho procoding table. Subject to this, 
important qualification] howoVor, tho figures indicato 
that almost all programmes woro hold at roasonably 
froquont intervals.- In quito a proportion of tho block 
oontroa and still raoro of tho non-block contros, tho 
librarios do not soom to havo boon opon as many days in 
tho yoar as ono would think no 00 ssary. & 

As tho contros do not maintain rocords of 
attondanco .at tho programmes, wo had to roly upon 
ostimatod figures- given by tho local pooplo. Thoso a ro 






given in tho following tablo :- 


rtioiPation in tho < 
community oontroa. 


Typo of programmo. 


-Ho. of; Daily-S-3 Wookl Monthly 

loon- '.vo- ttaoa ' avoraeo 

•tros.'rago 'a week •' average, avorago 


’avera- 1 

* rrci _ * 


2 » ,3 , 4 


Block: 

1 . library 

2 . Group discussions 

3. Reading Room 

4. Gamas 

5. Radio 

6 . Cultural programme 

Non-Block s 

1» Library 
2* Reading Room 
3; Games 
4. Radio 


The average attendance is poor-fei all Pro¬ 
grammes xhoso like the cultural and the radio 

Programmes at which everybody can Participate. The 
libraries and the reading rooms oan, obviously attract 
only the literate 3 eotions of tho village population.But 
tho attendance at these institutions, considered in 
relation to the literate persons only in the village is 
also very small. The same is true of group disoussion 
mootings. 

Limited though our data are, they suggest that 
community centres whioh have their own buildings are more 
active in terms of the number of programmes organized 
than those which use some other publio building or private 


houses. Again, centres in the blocks which are run by 
tho Panchayats have been found more active than 
others, but in tho non-block areas, the oentres run by 
informal groups of villagers show more life. 
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To ascertain the rosponso of, tho rural people 
to tho community oontros, a solootad number of persons in 
each sample village woro interviewed. Data were not 
available for 1 block and 2 non-block villages. Tho 
respondents in tho remaining 27 block villagos and 6 
non-block villagos come to 483 and 97 respectively. 

Tho respondent households have been divided, 
into participant and non-ParticiPant according as tho 
head of the family or in default, any other member 
Participated or did not Participate in tho community 

• 

centres. 179 respondents out of 483 in tho block 
villages or 37$ had taken Part in tho centres. In tho 
non-block villages the Participants were somewhat 
larger proportion - 47$ - of all respondents. There 
wore no participants in four blook villages and none 
of the female respondents took Part in tho activities 
of the centres. 

In the following table tho Participants have 
boon classified into various groups and sub-groups and 

figures given of tho proportion of participants to 

■ i. ; 

respondents in each sub-group, and of participants in 
each sub-group to all Participants in the group. 
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Block^ Non*bloek 



Partioi 

*96 of ■' 

i^artici 

{ ^0 of Parti* 


Pants as 

* Parti' 

Pants 

, ciPants in 


$ of res 

- oipan* 

as i° of 

, sub-oategory 


pondent 3 

'ts in' 

respon- 



in sub- 

'sub- ’ 

dents 

I 


category 

{ oate-' 

in sub- 

1 



' gory.’ 

category 

1 

JL 


> _ __ . 1 

_ _ _ 


t 

1 

, 2 « 

3 

. .4 

Ago? 





Below 30 years 

57.5 

25.7 

75.0 

19.6 

30-55 years 

35.1 

60.3 

35.3 

52.2 

Above 55 years 

26.6 

14.0 

76.5 

28.2 

Literacy? 





literates 

57.6 

69 i 8 ' 

68.6 

52.2 

Illiterates 

20.3 

30*2 

35.5 

47.8 

Castes 





High 

38.1 

59.8 

58.1 

78.3 

Low 

36.5 

40.2 

30.3 

21.7 

Occupations 





Cultivators 

42.1 

74.3 

££§5.2 

69.6 

Labourers 

28.3 

9.5 

— 

— 

Others 

27.9 

16.2 

45.2 

30.4 

Size of holdings 




Below 5 acres 

34.9 

26.8 

34.8 

21.1 

5-19 acre's 

33.0 

20.4 

54.2 

1 

• ; 34.2. 

Over 10 acres 

" 49.0 

52.8 

68.0 

44.7 

All 

' ~ii~r 

100.0 " 

' ”47.4 “ 

10.0 

By ’literates’ 

is moant persons with just the 


ability to read and write. Proportionately larger numbers 
among these attended the community centres than among 
illiteratos in both areas. Similarly, persons belonging 
to the higher castos joined the oontros. in proportionate¬ 
ly greater number than others belonging to lower castes. 
Finally oult i vators. .and -among- -oultivat ors t hose wit h 
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larger holdings oamo in more than othors. It would soom 
that for soma roason or other, thoso who aro bottor off 
in tho rural society in terms of litorabyj social and 
ooonomic ppsition took groatcr advantago of tho community 
contros organized’ undor tho programme. 

Tho majority of tho Participants in both block 
and non-block contros woro parsons in tho agos 30-55» 
litoratos, and cultivators and bolongod to tho highor 
castos. Among tho Participating cultivators again, 
those -with, larger holdings oxcoodod in numbor tho small 
and tho modiuit farmers. 

Information is available about tho varioty and 
numbor of programmes hold at 23 contros in tho block 
villages and 6 in non-block villagos. Tho distribution 
of tho contros by tho numbor of programmes is givon 
bolow s 


No. of programmoss' 1 

s Numbor 

of contross 

1 

I 

Blocks 

Non-block 

1 

.3 

2 

2 

10 

1 

3 

'8 

2 

4 

1 

1 

5 

. 1 

Nil 

6 

Nil 

Nil 


23 

6 


Most contros havo 2 or 3 programmes out of 6 


montionod oarlior in tho section. Np oontro had all tho 
six programraos. Tho varying incidonco of tho difforont 
Programmes is givon bolow s •• 






No. of block & non-block villagoas 


Programme ' 

Block 

t 

Non-block 

I 

1 

2 

— J- 

! 

3 

Library 

18 


4 

Radio 

15 


4 

Cultural activities 

9 


- 

Group mootings 

8 


- 

Roading Room 

3 


4 

Gamos 

3 


2 


Tho library occupies tho first place in tho 
•block villages^ tho radio oomos a closo socond. About 
half way down come cultural programmes and group 
mootings. Tho roading room and gamos occur loast 

Tho numbor of non-block contros in tho samplo 
is rathor small and tho classified division is not vory 
significant. But broadly speaking, those contros too 
havo a proforonco for libraries and radios and, what is 
not truo of block village oontros, for roading rooms too. 
Thoy do not, howovor, soom to bo intorostod in cultural 
programmes and group mootings, which is significant, when 
one considers that tho socio-economic composition of tho 
two groups of villagos is fairly similar. 

Tho participants aro not .all oqually intorostod 
in tho difforont programmes organized by tho community. 
Thoy soom to have dofinito scales of proforonco, as shown 
by tho following table for block contros. 
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Programmes * 


Porcontago of total Participants in 

oach sub-group Participatigg in 

• _ , _ 

Ui.ll Parti Cast'o * '’".Litora'oy 
cipants.' High 'I^ow*'£dtora{ Illito 

1 * 1 -tos., -ratos. 


1 

f ^ 

_1_ 


xli. 

_4_ J 

1_5. 

Radio 

83 

76 

95 

75 

95 

Cultural programmo 

68 

55 

73 

67 

75 

Library 

61 

74 

47 

79 

6 

Group discussions 

45 

51 

39 

48 

10 

Gamos 

35 

37 

Nil 

38 

25 

Roading Room 

14 

10 

17 

19 

Nil 


Tho radio scorns to bo tho most popular item of 
activity at tho community contras. This is truo of 
parsons belonging to both high and low castos and 
litoratos and illitoratos. In fact, tho low casto persona- 
and illitoratos aro proportionately raoro than tho high 
oaeto and litorato porsons. Nost comes the cultural 
pfogrammo. In this-case also, tho lew oasto.porsons 
and illiterate pooplc attond this function in larger 
proportions. Third in ordor of proferonco taking all 
Participants into account, is tho library. Hero, for 
obvious roaaons, the illitoratos uso this institution 
hardly at all; tho 6$ is roally made up of illitorato 
porsons who como to tho library to hoar othors road tho 
nowsPaPor. Again, illiteracy whioh-is highor among low 
easto than high casto porsons probably accounts for tho 
rolativoly sm.allor porcontago of thoso who como to tho 
library. Tho number of contros having reading rooms and 
tho proportion of porsons using thorn aro both too small, 
to merit furthor analysis* Tho samo is truo of games, 
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only 3 villages had organized thorn and only 35 i° of all 
Participants in thoso villagos took Part. The rolativoly 
smallor intorost shown by low cast g and illitorato 
porsons in gamos is probably duo to thoir inferior 
social status and pccrar literacy qualification. It is 
also possible that most illitorato and low casto•Porsons 
who worb prosont at tho cultural programmes attnhdod 
them as on-lookors rathor than as active Participants. 
Tho primaiy objoctivo of tho community contro is to 
bring pooplo bolonging to difforont agos, castos, 
occupations etc,. togothor, reduce tho social distanoo 
botwoon individuals and classes and promote tho sonsQ 
of bolonging togothor. From tho point of viow of this 
basic purpose of tho community contro, 'participation' 
by villagers of difforont classos in say tho library, 
or tho. reading room or tho radio programmo has a 
difforont significance from that of acxivo participation 
in games, group: , disoussions and cultural programmes. 

Tho latter implios roduction of social distanco botwoon 
individuals and classos, whilo tho formor doos not 
nocossarily do so. . 

Tho data for tho non-block is vory limited. But 
thoy also show a high proforonco, on tho Part of tho 
Participants, for tho radio and tho library. 

Tho radio is an instrumont for rocroation and 
Qduoation; .it is difficult to say, whothor t'ho ono or 
tho othor sorvico weighs moro with tho listeners* But 
tho fact that a high proportion of participants uso 
tho library which is of course primarily, an odudational 
institution shows that tho dosiro for knowlodgo is 
fairly widespread among tho-Part id Pants. 



Some programmes or facilities offorod by tho 
community contros aro availablo daily* Tho proportions 
of rogular Participants in thoso programmoa in tho 
block villages aro givon bolcw s 


Porcontago of thoao Participating daily? 


Prograiomo 

, Total 1 ,High (Low 

, \ casco*casto 

i i 

) Litorato 

? 

1 

J 111 it or at o 

1 

\ 2 ; 3 ; 4 

: 5 

! ^ 

Radio 

38,2 37-, 3 40,0 

53*5 

18.2 

Library 

23*5 ''9*4 30.0 

24*5 

— 

Gamos 

33,3 33*3 — 

33,3 

— 

Roading room 

50,0 - 100.0 

50.0 

— 

Total 

32.6 30.6 37*0 

38.0 

17.1 


On tho avorago a third of tho Participants in 


all progr.jamos attend those daily* Thoso who uso tho 
reading room havo a highor proportion of daily Partici¬ 
pants. Castowiso, tho participants bolonging to tho 
lowor strata aro proportionately'moro enthusiastic 
than thoso who como from tho highor strata* 


Comparable data for tho non-block villagos aro 
givon bolow • 

* PorcontagJ of those attendi ng daily* 


T 

Programmo J 

1 

T ot al 

; High 
| casto 

; Lev/ 

; ca&ioj 

/jitorato} 

1 

11lito¬ 
rato. 

1 J 

- ~ 2 ~ ~ 

j 3 

1”4 ! 

5 ; 

6 

Radio 

55.9 

66,7 

30,0 

70.6 

41.2 

Library 

37*5 

40,0 

33.3 

37.5 

— 

Roading room 

87.5 

91*7 

75*0 

86.7 

100.0 

Gamos 

75,0 

100.0 


75*0 

— 

Grand total 

62.9 

72.7 

39.0 

70.5 

44.4 
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Then ovora-11 proportion of rogular Participants 
in tho programmos available in tho non—block villagos is 
noarly twico as high, as in tho block villagos. This, 
as tho figuros in subsoquont columns show, is duo to tho 
high proportion of high c?.sto and iitorato porsons who 
Participate in tho programmes. Why should high casto 
and Iitorato porsons have, rolativoly spoaking, stayod 
away from tho-programmos at tho contros organizod by tho 
block villagos calls for furthor investigation. 

Wo havo discussod tho proforonco.for difforont 
programmos among the participants in all tho villagos 
which havo community centros, but tho participants havo 
boon considered in groups and nop individually. Tho 
‘Participants in contros with rcoro than ono programmo 
also show, individually;- distinct proforoncos. By and 
largo, tho rural Participants have a bias in 

favour of programmes with oducational rathor than 
rocroational content. Sithor tho rural Pooplo aro moro 
serious mindod or the recreational programmos in- 
organizod by tho community contros aro of a kind that 
doos not aPPOal to thorn. 

This inference is, in somo moasuro, supported 
by tho answors givon by tho Participants to tho quostion 
put to thorn, viz. what boro fit' t'hoy had dorivod from 
tho programmos. 33 Participants out of tho total 179 
in tho block contros had nd-'cloar idoa of tho bonofit 
obt'ainod from tho programmes. of tho roplios givon 
by tho roraaining 14 p participants cited education, noo 
knOwlodjo, undorst ending ot c. ;■ as what thoy got out of 
tho programmos. ?67o roforrod to tho roCroational bonofit. 
4 i° of tho roplios stated that tho programmos did not 
confor any bonofit. In tho non-block villages, tboso' 
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who thou^it that tho programmes had. mainly an oduoativo 
Valuo wero about tho samo in numbor as othors who 
considcrod ontortainmont ia .0 thoir chiof attraction. 

Tho Participants woro furthor asked to mako 
suggestions for now programmes as woll as for tho 
improvement of tho oxisting onos. Only 18 out of 179 
Participants in tho block villagos had any suggestions 
for now programmes at thoir contras. Of tho 19 suggestions 
mado by thorn, 5 rofor to tho provision of games* 7 f'br 
roading rooms, 6 for adult lit 0 racy classes and 1 for 
radio and nono for cultural programmes or library. 

Out of participants in tho non-block villagos, only 
11 parsons had a total of 14 suggestions to mako* Thoso 
suggestions woro invitod from participants at oontros 
whoro thoso difforont programmos did not oxist. 

The majority of tho suggestions for improving 
oaisting programmes roforrdd to tho nood for more 
books for library, addition of roading rooms, improve¬ 
ment or construction of building for tho library* Thoro 
woro fowor suggestions for tho improvement of tho 
oultural and recreational programme* Tho villago people 
aro intorostod in tho improvomont of tho oducational 
rathor than tho rocroational programmos. 

63 $ and 53 $ of tho rospondonts in tho block and 
non-block villagos did not Participate at all in tho 
programmos of tho community oontros* Tho proportion of 
non-Participants was, gonorally spoaking, highor among 
tho middle agod than younger porsons, among agricultural 
labourors than cultivators, among tho illiterate than 
tho litorato and among low casto than high casto porsons. 
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86$ of tho non-Partici?anta in tho block villagos 
and. 92$ in tho non-block at at ad that no ono had approached 
thorn and oxplainod tho purpogo of community controg. But 
most rospondonts know about thoao contros, and advancod 
lack of tino, lack of intorcst and unsuitablo location 
of tho controg as tho chiof roason for not taking Part 
in their programmes. 
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4. Village leaders j Camps as instruments of 
Social .mugatiorn 

The five institutions mentioned in the introduction 
constitute the regular agencies for social education in the 
blocksi The Community development programme also includes 
another instrument which is intended to promote, inter 
alia> the same purpose, viz., improvement of the social 
and cultural life of the people. Village leaders camps 
are held periodically in every block in the country, and 
a programme of subject matter training has been devised 
with an eye on "the dynamic and revolutionary role of the 
village leaders in the improvement of rural economy, social 
life." (Manual of Village Leaders'Training 
Camps, issued by the Ministry of Community Development, 1957* 

27 camps were held in 25 out of 85 selected 
villages in 17 blocks; the nunber of camps per block 
varied from 1 to 4* Leaders from 142 villages attended 
these Camps. IhfornBiion was gathered about the leaders and 
the camps they attended. 

The camps lasted from 1 day to a week; but most 
camps were held for 3 days only. The daily attendance at 
the camps fluctuated greatly. 

The subjects discussed at the Camps were agriculture, 
animal husbandry; plant protection, social education, rural 
extension and cooperation. Talks were given on agriculture 
in 25 camps, on animal husbandry in 22 and on social 
education and cooperation in 6 and 4 camps respectively. 
Shramdan was organized in 1 camp only. In most Camps 
there were some cultural programmes like singing, dramatic 


shows etc. 
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We could not gather particular s about all-the- 
persons who attended the canps. We could, however, get 
these for the participants from the 25 villages where the 
canps were held. They were almost all cultivators, a good 
percentage had medium size holdings - and the largest proportion 
of them were in ages 35 and above. About a third were members 
of panchayats and cooperative societies. The canps would 
thus seem to have been composed of persons who were, in terms 
of age, occupation and participation in community life quali¬ 
fied to act as the advance guard in rural progress. A good 
proportion of the participants were satisfied with the duration 
of the canps. 

t 

It is, however, too early to assess the contribution 
that these canps may have made to the social and cultural 
development*, of the rural leaders and the rurral people,. A 
participant at the canp could improve his social education 
and widen his horizon through the lectures given on social 
topics and through community life at the canp. But for very 
good reasons, tne attention was devoted mostly to agriculture 
and animal husbandry and as we have noted, talks were given 
on social education and cooperation in 6 and 4 canps respectively 
and Shramdan was organized in one canp only. Obviously, 

"social education", was such a small part of the total 
activities of these camps that it would not be sensible 
even to speculate whether it could have affected the outlook 
of the participant village leaders arvi of the general body 
of the rural people, 

* ’ * * • • • » A • ■ ■ a 4 9 9 • • • • ft.'. * 

#Tbe other activities of the canps are not examined here. 
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5. Impact of the Social Education Programme 

The impact of the Social Education Programme on the 
rural people depends, in the first instance, on their 
understanding of its purpose and significance* Hence the 
first question-that wa£ put to the respondaits in the 
village was what they understood by "Social Education". 

The same question was put also to the SEDs and the BEDS', 
for these officers - and, in sane measure, all extension 
officers - are expected to enlighten the villager on the 
programme,; enlist his interest, and secure his participation. 
But how.efficiently they can do this job, depends, in part, 
on their own (appreciation of” the .programme. On the whole, 
b ot h. BED s and B DG s s howod •• good under st andi ng. * 

The answers-received from the villagers have been 
classified into A a) those showing sane understanding and 
(b) those showing good understanding. Those answers which 
distinguished the purpose of social education to be the 
broadening of outlook arid development of social consciousness 
have been regarded as indicative of good understanding; others 
which identified social education, with individual programmes 
have.been classified'as showing some understanding on 


* There is, however, some difference between their ways of 
locking at the social education programme,- The BDOs, by and 
large, considered i.ts central purpose to be to increase peopled 
receptivity to new ideas, while the large majority of SEDs 
thought that, its main objective was to, : bring about better living 
through change of social outlook, Tlfe difference in the view¬ 
point'of the two groups of’functionaries is a reflection, in 
part, 'of their different roles and background; the SED is a 
student of,.social science, while the BED is primarily an 
administrator - and, in part, to the double role which the SED 
has been expected to fulfil, first to educate the people on 
social issues, interest them in common problems and induce“them 
to participate in cooperative activities, and secondly, to 
explain to them, in ncn-technical terms, the meaning of new 
techniques\and practices in various fields rt snd thereby prepare 
the ground for the technical extension worker. 
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the part of the respondent, Ob-»io«ely, the phrases *some 
understanding" and "good understanding" are relative and 
the classification of the answers into the two categories 
unavoidably broad. This f Act should be borne in mind in 
interpreting the data in the following table 
Percentage of respondents 


Blocks 


X # having X# having X # in ages! Liter- I High 
X some Xgood under- X 30 yrs, X ates X caste 

X under- Standing X and above X (#) X (#) 

X standingXas # of (2)X X X 

.x--x--4.X---X- 

I 2 I 3 l k I 5 16 

• I-- i . i - 1- --l- 


Mandsaur 

6 

20 

76 

44 

60 

Sindewahi 

10 

25 

85 

28 

65 

Budni 

12 

22 

81 

30 

43 

Ladpura 

19 

20 

85 

42 

27 

Sukinda 

21 

20 

72 

33 

56 

Krishnarajpet 

22 

6 

87 

32 

20 

Howraghat 

22 

63 

84 

41 

80 

Tiruvur 

26 

5 

85 

49 

36 

Puneha 

35 

15 

81 

50 

68 

Nagar 

40 

3 

84 

50 

76 

J as dan 

44 

50 

86 

43 

62 

Ludhiana 

4« 

30 

88 

42 

25 

K.Paramathi 

47 

18 

80 

53 

49 

Rohtak 

48 

37 

80 

34 

t4 

Naugachia 

65 

24 

72 

54 

45 

Chirayinkil 

76 

to 

78 

87 

52 

Hatta 

86 

9 

89 

57 

60 


35 

20 

87 

45 

46 


Information was nob available for one block. Of the 
total of 1449 respondents in the remaining 17 blo'eks, 65# had 
no understanding of the aims and objectives of the social 
education programme; only 35# had some idea of its meaning. The 
proportion varies from 6# in one block to 85# in another. Again, 
of the 35# of respondents who had some understanding of social 
education, only one-fifth had what we have chosen to classify 
as good understanding. To put it differently, only 7# of the 
respondents had a good understanding of social education and 
another 28# some, but not adequate understanding. 
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The extent and quality of the programme is only one 
of many factors : thati..may influence the understanding of 
its central purpose by the rural people. Of the other 
significant factors, we have selected only three, viz, the 
age and caste composition-of the respondents and the 
proportion of literate ampng them. The age of the 
respondent may be significant; for,, speaking generally, 
receptivity to new ideas. - and social education is a new 
idea - depends, in some measure, on the age of the person 
exposed to it. More than four-fifth of all respondents, 
who, as we have, noted, are mostly heads "of households, are 
in ages 30 and above. The proportions In the individual 
blocks vary little from these averages and theres'Is. in 
consequence, no significant correlation between the 
percentage of respondents who have ( some understanding of 
social education and their age-composition. A proportion 
of the respondents in the blocks w$re # however, in the age* 
30 and below, Among these younger persons, 33$ had seme 
understanding of social education as compared with 35$ 
among all respondents 6 But a high proportion - 69$ - 
among these had a good under standing while in all 
respondents t.he, figure is only 20$ 

Again, the caste -composition of the respondents 
in the blocks seems to have little relation with the degre< 
of their understanding of social education. Higher static 
in terms of.-caste, does not necessarily carry with it a 

1 

greater appreciation of social., education. On the other 
hand, the-proportion of respondents with some understand!: 
of socialeducation is,, related significantly to the 
percentage of literates among them. This suggests that the 
success-of the education, programme in a block is due, in 
some .meastBre, to the level of literacy-among~iJbs people. 
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Those who participated in the adult literacy or 
community centre programmes are expected to have a.better 
understanding of social education than the general body 
of villagers. This expectation is borne out by our data; 

63$ of the participants had some, understanding of social- 
education as against 35$ among all respondents. Moreover, 71$ of 
those having some understanding had a good understanding. Thus, 
the fact of participation in the programme does make an 
important difference to the extent and degree of understanding 
of the purpose of social education among villagers. 

It is interesting to follow this conclusion by further 
enquiry into the extent to which the-operation of the 
programme in the blocks has influenced the general outlook 
of the villagers. In order to give seme concreteness to the 
concept of "general outlook", we selected a number of 
specific social problems which exist widely, though not 
to the same extent, in almost all parts of the country. 

The respondents in both block and non-block villages were 
interviewed and asked their opinion on these issues. Similar 
questions were also put to them on a few technical items of 
the community development pregramme with a view to discover 
their receptivity to new practices. Only those new • practices 
w?re selected, the adoption of which implies also some change 
of social values. 

The appropriate technique in this connection would - 

have been to compare the situation in the blocks to-d^y with 

what it was at the time the social education programme was 

initiated. Unfortunately, there is no bench-mark survey of 

were 

social conditions in the blocks. We/ therefore, obliged to 
use the alternative method of comparing the situation- in the 
blocks with that in the non-block areas,. Our epquiry, covered 
VS blocks, but only 1 k non-blocks. Moreover; conditions in one 
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of the non-blocks are not similar enough-to those in. the 
corresponding block to qualify it as a control area,, Wc 
have, therefore, compared only 13 blocks with 13 non-block 
areas. The total number of respondents in these areas were 
1115 and 1047 respectively. From among the respondents 
those who were looked upon as leaders by the village people 
were picked out and their response tabulated separately. The 
following table summarises their attitude on the.selected 
social is sues:- 



I Percentage of respondents in 

I _ Blocks . 0_Non-block area 

X "All “I Village! All 1 “Village 
I respondent^ leaders X respond leaders 

j_„ ! .L d ®ntS_][_ __; 

2 3 4 5 


Against pur dan 

59 

76 

59 

64 

Against dowry 

58 

;7k 

52 

48 

In favour of girls 
marryihg after 15 

43 

46 

37 

38 

In favour of girls education 88 

93 

84 

90 

in favour of learning 
domestic aits and crafts 


93 

84 

83 

Against caste restrictions 

42 

54 

35 

33 

Against untouchability 

46; 

58 

41 

40 

In favour of mid-wife* s 
Service 

13 

i4 

10 

15 

In favour of village 
latrine s 

48 

N.A. 

46 

N.A 

In favour of castration 
of scrub bulls 

6i 

64 

60 

60 


N.A, - Not available„ 

The percentages for the blocks are almost uniformly 
higher than those for the non-b lock-areas,.—-.Similarly, the 
leaders in the block villages appear to be more progressive 
than the general body of respondents, and also their counter¬ 
parts in the non-block, areas. Prima facie, the programme seems 
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to have had some- effect on the attitude of the people in the 
block villages'to social issues. 

But before this prima facie inference can be firmly 
established, if is necessary to consider the possible 
influence of the three exogenous factors we have cnosen ror 
consideration 'viz,, the literacy. caste and age composition 
of fjhe people. The relevant data for the ,3 comparable 
blocks and non-blocks are given below 


Item 

X All respondents 

r"i3 _ i -13 

X blocks X ncn-blocks 

1 

2 

2 _ 

literates (%} 

44 

.36 

high castes (%) 


55 

3p. yrs and above {%) 

82- 

84 

The blocks have 

a higher proportion of 

literates but 

a. lower percentage of high caste persons. There is little 


difference between them in reject of the age composition 


of the. people, which is therefore ignored:• The following table 

gives a summary picture of the influence of the other two 

factors on peoples' views regarding various social questions:- 

T of ^all_respondents__havir^ J?^£ e !sive views__ 

Items I_Block _ _ jT_ Non-hj -'ck _ __ fjBloek_jCj^orwbloci 

X literate"!’ Illi- i Liter at el Uli- \ High! Low "I High f Lo: 
_ X _ X teratej j teratej ca^ff caStd c^steT cj|£ 

zzcrii -21111 i_iZiziin ill?_i 7 i 3 ; 8 _:t 2 


t;Purdah 

2 , Age of 

69 

57 

70 

65 

62 

62 

60 

75 

marriage 

51 

33 

59 

31 

46 

35 

46 

35 

3 ,Dowry 

71 

47 

70 

48 

56 

60 . 

51 

61 

4. Caste 53 

restrictions 

35 

53 

31 

42 

45' 

39 

41 

5, Untouch- 
ability 

62 

42 

61 

35 

47 

58 

40 

52 

6, Latrine 

68 

48 

65 

65 

56 

58 

55 

82 

7. Midwife 

15 

8 

36 

-9 

13 

7 

16 

25 

8, Castration 50 

67 

58 

64 

59 

59 

46 

79 

All items 

57 

42 

60 

44 

49 

50 

1 

• ^ 1 
1 

1 

■ 

55 
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On almost all issues the literate section in the block 
and the non-block areas have higher proportions of persons with 
liberal views than the illiterate. Again, on most issues, the 
low-caste villagers have higher percentages having advanced 
‘attitudes than the high-caste in both areas, though the differences 
are more marked in the non-block areas. The relatively 
unprogessive attitude among the low caste population on.the 
question of the age at marriage of girls in both areas and 
using the services of trained midwives in the block villages 
is probably a reflection of the higher degree of illiteracy 
among them and the lower level of their existing sod si 
practices. If allowance is made for the differences between 
blocks and non-block areas in respect of these two significant 
factors, the particular contribution of the sodal education 
programme to the relatively progressive views of the people in 
the block villages would be .reduced. 

The impaot of the programme should be greatJjr on the 
participants than the non-participants. The following table 
accordingly classifies the participants and non-partidpants 
- as percentages of all respondents - by reference to their 
views on the selected social problems 

% of respondents having progressive 

___jviews^______ 

Items 7__Block___ 

__ __ Participant _ I _Non-participant 

_V_V_ J_ lV-1. -V- _L_“_ _ i _v_ 


1, Purdah 

63 

54 

2 . Age of marriage 

57 

37 

3. Dowry 

67 

54 

4. Caste restrictions 

61 

35 

5. Untouchability 

75 

42 

6 . Village latrines 

72 

51 

7 ; ^dwife 

17 

12 

8 , Castration 

64 

59 

All items 

60 

44 
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The participants are apparently ahead of the 
norv-participants in respect of tneir views on all the 
listed social issues 0 But while the two groups have almost 
the same caste composition, the percentage of literates 
amorg the participants was. 66% as against less than 25% 
amorg the non-participants „ It is difficult in the light 
of this feet and the already established high correlation 
between literacy and understanding of social education to 
attribute to the programme an significant snare in moulding 
the participants views on-social issues c 

This inference is further supported by the data 
given in the following table: - 



a group were more progressive than the illiterate in respect 
of their views on purdah, dowiy, caste restrictions, 
urtouchability-and_commori .1atrLnes~f or-t’"^ village. On the 
other hand,_ illiterate participants in all sub-groups were 
ahead of the literate in their attitude to castration. 
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The former seems to be generally speaking, less indisposed 
to use the services of trained midwives. The evidences are 
not all in favour of the literate person having mare 
advanced views than the illiterate, on social questions, 
but they are sufficient to lend support to the inference 
drawn earlier about the influence of literacy on person’s 
views and attitudes* If this influence is discounted, the 
direct impact of the programme on the social values in the 
rural area do not seem to amount to much. On the other hand, 
the programme seems to have attracted the participation of 
a higher proportion of literate than illiterate villagers 
And since the former as well as the village leaders hold, 
according to our enquiry more advanced views than the general 
eody of villagers, the overall indirect influence of the 
programme through the more advanced sections of the rural 
community may, in the long run, be greater than is indicated 
by the dat* covering the very limited number of years of 
existence of the programme/ 
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APPENDIX: 

1. Schedules used and sources of data's 

Information has beai gathered at three levels t 
the block, the village »nd the household, Data collected 
at the block and village levels relate to the working of 
the social education pro gr a mne ana unose obtained from 
selected respondents households bear on the impact of the 
programme on the life of the people. The types of schedules 
used axi the sources from which data were collected are 
shown below : - 


I, .f. 

Tvt?e. of schedule : Information 


»»ink * .*««*♦• .... • ■ 

(A) Working: 

Block Level: Particulars of the selected 

1, Block data, block such as villages, 

population, nunber of pro¬ 
grammes. 

2. Staff Some particulars of the 

schedule, strength & qualifica tions % of 

the staff which has been 
working for this programme 
in the block areas and the 
views of the staff <on cer¬ 
tain matters. 


Village Level : 
3. Village 
schedule. 


Data on toe socio-economic 
features of the selected 
villages. 


4. Activities. Factual data on such of the 
five activities as may be 
going on or may have exist¬ 
ed in the selected 
villages. 


(B) Impact : 

Household data ? 

1 .Participant ' a 

schedule. Views of the participants 
of certain programmes and 
the benefits which may 
have accrued to them from 
these activities. 


Source a. pf 
data. 


Block records 


Block records 
and inter¬ 
views with 
staff. 


Village reco¬ 
rds, direct 
observation 
& discussions 
with local 
people. 

Records as 
far as avail¬ 
able & dis¬ 
cussions 
vdth local 
people. 


Interviews 

with 

selected 

respondents. 
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Jype of 


Sources of 
dat^j_ 

schedule: 

Informatidn. 

2 ,Non-partici- 

The reasons for non-parti¬ 

Interviews with 

pant’s 

cipation in the case of 

selected res¬ 

schedule. 

certain programmes,. 

pondents. 

3. General 

The extent of knowledgs 


Impact 

and enlightenment of 

-do- 

Schedule, 

social problems prevailing 
in the villages so as to 
form some idea of the 
impact the programme had 
on the people. 



2. Selected programmes : 

Participants : 

Respondents were chosen, for interview, from among 
the members of selected households in the manner described 
below 

1. Adult Literacy centres : 

The eldest adult male member, and such leader, if 
any, as had attended one of the courses; 

2. Community Centres: 

Heads of selected households ard leaders who had 
participated in the activities of the community centres, 
a visit at least once a month durirg the last year being 
the criterion adopted of participation. If the head of 
the household had not participated but any other adult 
male member had, the latter was interviewed. 

3 . Village leader's training camps : 

The schedule was canvassed in each selected 
village with three persons out of those who attended the 
last camp. If such persons were already available among 
the 15 persons selected at random, no further selection 
was made. If not, the gap was made good by preparing a 
list of such per sons and selecting the requisite number. 

If there was none in village, who attended such a 
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camp, this schedule was not canvassed. 

Non-participants : 

1. Adult Literacy Qentres: 

Heads of selected households in which none of the 
adult illiterate male members< if anv. had nttaided the 
course and the illiterate leader, if any. 

2. Community r i T' gitres : 

Such heads of households in which no adult male 
menber had participated. 

3. General Impact ; 

The General Impact Schedule was canvassed with all 
respondents. In some cases the total numoer of selected 
respondents Was less than - as the. number .of households 
in sonB villages fell short of 15 or the selected house¬ 
holds could not be contacted. 

General Note; 

Besides collecting data according to the above 
schedules, the PEDs prepared general notes containing 
observations op the functioning of the programme, policies 
and methods apd the overall impact-of the-programme, on the 
social life of the block. 
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STATEMENT SHCWING THE BLOCK AND NON-BLOCK AREAS: 


State 

Block! 

District 

Non-Block 

District of th< 




_ _ _ _ 

non-block, area, 

Andhra 

Tiruvur 

Kri shna 

Nil 


Andhra 

Metpalli 

Karimnagar 

Jagtial 

Karimnagar 

Assam 

Howraghat 

U.N.C.M. 

HL 31s 

Duarshala 

UN CM nils 

Bihar 

Naugachia 

Bhagalpur 

Barari 

Purnea 

Bombay 

Nagar- 

AhmednagaT 

Newasa 

AhmednagaT 

Bombay 

Sindewahi 

Chanda 

Naghhir 

Chanda 

Bonbay 

Jasdan 

Madhya 

Saurashtra 

Nil 

Nil 

Kerala 

Chirayan- 
kil • 

Trivandrum 

fm&gr 

pur am 

Trivandrum 

Madras 

K.Parmathy 

Trichina- 

pally, 

Nil 


Madhya 
Prade sh 

Mandsaur 

Mandsaur 

Neemuch 

Mandsaur 

-do- 

Budni 

gohoara 

Nil 

— 

tfysore 

Krishna- 

rajpet 

'Manctya 

Krishnaraj- 

nagar 

Mandya 

Orissa 

Sukinda 

Cu."t/fccick 

Narasinghpur 

Cuttack 

Punjab 

Rohtak 

Rohtak 

Raikot 

Rohtak^ 

Punjab 

Ludhiana 

Ludhiana 

sJamraiJi 

Ludhiana- 

Rajasthan 

West 

Ladpura 

Kotah 

Degod 

Kotah 

Bengal 

Pune ha 

Purulia 

Kashipur 

Purulia 

Uttar 

Pradesh. 

Hat a 

Deoria 

Pathar Dewa 

Deoria. 
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STUDY OF COOPERATIVES - LARGE AND SMALL 

1. Introduotion 
Objective of the Study : 

'Cooperation has failed, but cooperation 
must succeed' concluded the All-India Rural Credit 
Survey Report. To this end, it recommended inter 
alia, the formation of large societies with active State 
Partnership, the granting of loans for credit-worthy 
purposes rather than to credit worthy persons and inte¬ 
gration of crop loans with cooperative marketing. 

The poor working of cooperative societies in 
this country has been, among other reasons, attributed 
to thoir small size. With limited-jurisdiction, small 
membership and poor resources, the societies lead a 
Precarious existence; they have small business and cannot 
afford to employ trained full-time managers or secretaries, 
to look after their business. Moreover, since loans aro 
given against assets - usually land - the small culti¬ 
vator, the tenant farmer and the landless labourer 
aro inevitably handicapped as borrowers. 

In the opinion of the Rural Credit Survey, the 
small societies should be gradually replaced by largo 
ones with limited liability, wider geographic coverage 
and membership, largor funds, State partnership and Paid 
secretaries. The Survey expects that the large societies 
would be not only viable, but should be able to work 
for the benefit of tho poorer members. In granting 
loans they should be guided by tho credit worthiness of 
the purposes for which the loans are'asked for rathor 
than the credit—worthiness of the prospaotive borrower. 
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The purpose of this study is to assess the extont 
to which the large societies that wore established 

in recent years,^have fulfilled those expectations 
The recommendation of the Rural 'rodit Survey 
in favour of large societies has boon more widely 
implemented than that in favour of either the 
principle of granting loans for credit-worthy 
purposes or the integration of crodit and marketing. 
Few societies have yet put the principle into 
practice while, schemes of integrated credit hardly 
exist outside the pilot projects established by 
the Reserve Bank of India. In view of this situa¬ 
tion, the PFO decided to carry out two independent 
enquiries? the first of which concerned with the 
structure, resources and operation of largo and 
small societies is confined to areas outside the 
Reserve Bank's pilot projects, while the second 
deals -frith the working of the integrated scheme 
in two areas in East Khandesh and Broach 
selected by the Reserve Bank for its pilot project 
and an area in Kolhapur which the State Cooperative 
Bank liad chosen for a similar experiment. All 
these areas lie in the State of Bombay. This study 
summarises the results of the first enquiry, while 
the findings of, the second have been given in the 
appendix. 

Sample Design 

The onquiry, relating to the first study was 
conducted in 18 blocks during July-August, 1958? 
only those blocks were selected which had, at least, 
two largo societies of the typo onvisagod by the 
Rural Credit -Survey, functioning for more than one 



yoar, and s-omo small sociotios oporating for moro 
than throo years. Nino of those blocks aro situated 
in tho PEO Evaluation contros and 9 aro outsido. 

In each block, tho enquiry was confined to 

a singlo cooperative circlo. Credit' sociotios which 

moribund or under liquidation were excluded and the 
woro^others grouped into largo and small according to 

tho classification adopted by tho State. . All sooiotios 

arc treated as credit sociotios? for, while in a few 

circles some sociotios aro rogistored as multi-purpose, 

they aro, in fact, credit societies. In each block, 

two largo sociotios which had boon in oporation 

longest wore choson while five small sociotios wore 

soloctod at random from among those which had boon 

working for moro than throo yoars. However, in a 

fow blocks in which tho sociotios wore not sufficiently 

largo in number, wo had to content ourselves with • 

smaller samplos. In tho rosult, our sample includes 

only 33 large and 84 small sociotios. 

Mpthod of Enquiry and Schedules* 

Information was gathorod on tho financial 
structure of tho sociotios, their share capital, 
government contribution to share capital, members* 
deposits, owned funds and advances from central 
banks. No individual mombor was canvassed? but data 
on advances to and deposits by individual mombers and 
recoveries, outstanding and ovorduos from them for 
tho throe yoars 1956-58 woro colloctod from tho 
rocords of tho sociotios. The members woro all 
classified according to their status as land-holders, 
.tenants or agricultural labourers. The first two 
classos further sub—divided according to tho sizo of 




holding. 


Besides collecting information according to 
schedules, each Evaluation Officer had to write a 
qualitative note on tho working of the large and 
small societies in his block. These notes deal 
with their functions- and composition, membership, 
share capital, state contribution, maximum credit 
limits, typos of security askod for, tho system of 
supervision, regularity of repayment etc. They 
also contain information on tho management of tho 
societies and their day-to-day operation and the 
extent of influence exerted'by specific classes or 
groups of people* 

Limitations of the Study 

It ia necessary to point out, at tho outset, 
some of tho limitations of tho .prosont Study. First, 
the sociotios have not boon divided into large and 
small in tho same manner in different states. Tho 
Rural Crodit Survey Report did not lay down prociso 
criteria for classifying societies into largo and 
small? it only statod certain broad principles and 
loft tho States to fix tho sizos for tho two cato- 
gorios. But tho States have not adopted a uniform 
practice. For example, in most Statos a membership 
of 500 is rogarded as a norm for largo societies. 

But in U.P., the norm is sot at 1000 members, while 
in Bombay a society which has a minimum membership 
of 100 to start with may bo classified as a largo 
society. Again, in some areas, a small society may 
cover more than 3 villages? while in others somo largo 
sociotios cover only two villagos each. Further, 
somo small sociotios in cortain areas have larger 
share capital than some largo sociotios in othor 



aroas. Finally) tho small socioty is not always a 
ono-villago society? our study shows th^t'it. 
covers, on an avorago, nearly 2 villages. 

Secondly, tho largo sociotios arc still 
in tho initial stago of development, while tho 
small sociotios selected by us have been in 
existence for some time. Out of 33 largo societies 
studied by us, only 9 oxistod in tho cooperative 
year 1956 and 23 in 1957* Indood, tho largo 
societies in the soloctod blocks in Kerala, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan and West Bengal, woro 
established in 1957* On tho other hand, tho largo 
sociotios wore■ofton formed by reconstructing or 
amalgamating small sociotios which wore considered 
to bo relatively efficient. 

Thirdly, -chc. records of tho cooperative 
sociotios are not always satisfactory. For example, 
information about tho sizo of tho holding of members 
is sometimes incomplete, unreliable or out of date. 
In somo blocks, tho sociotios keep no record of tho 
land holding of their borrowers. In others, thoy 
record only that part of tho holding of a borrowing 
member which is sufficient to cover the maximum 
loan to which ho is ontitlod. In those instances, 
wo triod to make up for tho deficiency in the books 
of the socioty by recourse to the rocords kopt by 
patwaris or tho village rovonuo official. Again, 
tho cooperative sociotios do not classify tho land- 
loss borrowors into artisans and non-artisans. 
Moroovor, in some contros, small traders and members 
who are financially well-off havo boon, for no 
roason that wo could discover, put into tho category 
of tho 'landless*. 



S ec t i o n II - 


Characteristics of largo and, small sociotios 

Only two out of our 33 largo sociotios aro 
characterised by unlimited liability, whilo 71*4$ 
of tho small sociotios possoss this foaturo. Tho 
largo sociotios aro oithor nowly croatod or formod 
through tho re-organisation or voluntary amalgamation 
of existing small sociotios. 14 out of tho 33 sociotios 
studied by us havo resulted from tho amalgamation of 
smaller sociotios. 4 aro oxpandod small sociotios 
and tho remaining 15 nowly croatod. Tho amalgamated 
sociotios have replaced, on an average, 5*6 existing 
smallor societies? but tho average in one block in 
U.P. is 22, whilo in a block in Madhya Pradosh it is 
1.5* Tho constituent sociotios had, at tho time of 
amalgamation, an average membership of 66.5» On an 
avorago, tho large society covers 11 villages and 
tho small society about 2 villages. There is, 
however, one contro whore tho avorago largo socioty 
covers about 29 villagos, and some largo sociotios 
cover, as wo havo said, only two villagos each. 

The avorago sizo of the sociotios per block 
in tho two groups is givon bolow* 


Momborship 

2or 

Ovorall 

Maximum - 

. Minimum 

Largo socioty 

418 

1118.5 

137.0 

Small socioty 

64 

220.5 

20.2 


The largo sociotios havo, on an avorago, 418 
members? but in one oontro they have on an avorago 
nearly 1000 members,, and in anothor not oven 150. 

Tho momborship of small societies varies oqually» 


from 20 to 220 mombors 




Tho data on tho 3haro capital of largo and 
small sociotios in tho blooks studiod by us aro 
summarisod bolows 


Sharo capital 

Overall 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Por 

avorago 

Average 

Avorago 

Largo socioty 

Rs. 14,232 

Ra. 39,847 

Ra. 1,528 

Small society 

Ra. 1,921 1 

Ra. 8,902 

Ra. 89 


Most States have proscribod for tho largo 


society, a norm of Rs. 10,000 as tho members' sharo 
capital. Some States, however, have specified only 
tho minimum while othors have fixod only tho maximum. 
Tho sharo capital of tho largo society amounts, on an 
average, to Rs. 14,232 whilo that of tho small socioty 
comes to Rs. 1,921. The avorago largo socioty is 
thus, in terms of share capital, moro than 7 timos as 
big as tho avorago small socioty. Tho share capital 
of individual societies, largo and small, howovor, 
varios widoly. In one contro, tho avorago largo 
socioty has a capital of nearly Ra. 40,000 while in 
another it has as little as Ra* 1,500. Similarly, 
the capital of tho small sociotios varios from a 
maximum of Rs. 9,000 to a minimum of Ra. 90 only. 
Government participation in sharp capital 

An important foaturo of tho largo socioty 
is the government’s contribution to their share capital 
and representation on their board of directors. The 
largo socioty roprosonts not 'cooperation alone, 
but cooperation in conjunction with tho government'. 
Government contribution is oxpoctod to bo equal to 
tho amount contributed by the members. Tho largo 
sociotios in 16 out of our 18 blocks report that 
Govornmont is oxpoctod to contribute to thoir sharo 



capital. Of tho remaining two, ono has beon given 
an outright subsidy of R&* 7 , 500 /- and another has 
beon promised a grant of Rs. 40,000 for the const¬ 
ruction of godown and tho processing and marketing of 
produco. At tho date of our onquiry only 22 socie¬ 
ties in 12 blocks had actually received the govern¬ 
ment's contribution, amounting, on an avorago, to 
28*4$ of their total sharo capital. 

On tho other hand, small societies do not, 
normally, rocoive any contribution from tho Govornmont. 
Only ono out of tho 84 studied k by us rocoivod tho 
small sum of Rs. 100/-. 

According to tho modol bye-laws circulated 
by tho Ministry of Food & Agriculture* "if tho Govern¬ 
ment has purchased shares of tho socioty directly or 
if tho Stato Cooperative Bank or tho Central Coopera¬ 
tive Bank has purchased such sharos out of tho funds 
provided by tho Government, throe persons or ono-third 
of tho number of directors, whichever is loss, shall 
bo nominated by tho Stato Government or any authority 
spocifiod in this bohalf by the State Government"* 

Tho govornmonts of most statos havo accepted this 
load given by tho central Ministry. Moroovor it soems 
to bo the gon^ral practice of tho Stato Govornnwnts 
to give to their nominees on tho board of directors 
of cooperative institutions the right to appeal to 
thom against tho decision of tho general body of 
mombors or the boards of directors of those institu¬ 
tions* For oxamplo, tho govornmont representatives 
on tho Board of Directors of tho marketing societies 
in Assam, Kerala, Himachal Pradesh and Mysore enjoy 
this right. In Bombay, this power has been given to 


*Eoport of tho Committee on Cooperative Laws — Part II* 




thorn in all cases and in Rajasthan only in tho 
caso jf Land Mortgage Banks. Though tho State 
nominoes in Andhra Pradesh do not, as yet, havo 
this right, tho draft rulos provido that tho govern¬ 
ment can, on reference by thom rovorso or impose 
decisions on matters of loan policy or such spooific 
business as falls undor the finanoial policy. 

In Bihar tho Financial Advisor to tho State 
Cooperative Bank and tho Managing Director of tho 
Stato Markoting Sooioty havo a right to rofor any 
decision of tho gon-ral body or tho Board of 
Diroctors to tho Government for final decision and 
till thon tho resolution will be kopt in aboyanco. 

In tho remaining States those powers havo not boon 
granted. 

Thoso are recont innovations, and tho P.^.O. 
has not as yet been ablo to study their operation. 
Howovor, commonsensn and oxporionco would suggost 
that such powors of intervention, whorovor they aro 
given, novor remain on tho statuto books; thoy tond 
to bo put into uso and come in tho way of the coopera¬ 
tives developing into pooplo’s institutions. 
Socrotarios and Prosidonts 

nargo sociotios aro oxpoctod to omploy 
paid, full-time.socrotarios or managers. All largo 
sociotios in our sample, oxoopt 2 which omploy only 
paid assistant socrotarios (their socrotarios aro 
honorary workors), havo paid full-time socrotarios. 

On tho other hand, only 25 out of tho 84 small 
societies in our sample omploy paid socrotarios. 

Tho socrotarios of 19 largo’ sociotios aro n&^iculato 
or abovo. On tho othor hand those of only 11 small 
sociotios possess this qualification. Not ovon 
of tho socrotarios of tho small sociotios havo 




studied, up to the primary stage. Four small societies 
have no secretaries at all. 

A similar difference exists between the largo 
and small societies in respect cf the education of 
their presidents. The presidents of 15 large socie¬ 
ties are natriculatos and above, and only 7 have road 
upto tho primary stage or below. By contrast, the 
presidents of 54 small societies have studied upto the 
primary stage and 6 are matriculates and above. 
Generally spoaking, tho presidents of the societies, 
large and small, are less oducatod than the secre¬ 
taries. 

Coverage 

One of tho objectives of the cooperative 
movements is to bring all rural households within 
its fold. But cur sample data show that neither 
tho largo nor tho snail society is anywhere near this 
goal. 

Members per 1OQ households 
in the jurisdiction of tho 
secioty 


Average Maximum Minimum 

Large 23*1 100.0 11.6 

Small 21.8 100.0 7.7 

Not even 3 fourth of the households in 
their jurisdiction are covered by the two categories 
of societies, and the largo seciotios make a hardly 
hotter show than tho small. Only in one block, 

LIcrsi in Bombay, both the largo and small societies 
havo achioved lOQffo- coverage • On the other hand, 
some societies in other areas include only 10 >o or 
thoroabouts of the total households. 



Composition of Hem Lor.ship 


Largo sociotios arc also expected to holp 
tho small cultivator moro than tho small* Tho 
oxtont to which this objoctivo had boon attained 
upto tho time of our onquiry is indicated by tho 
following tables 


| Si?,o of holding 

| 'Listribution 

1 

of mombors 

jListribution of mombors por, 
il 00 households in oach group! 

J group 

;Largo soc- |Small soc- 
! : ‘.ies ! iotios 

; Largo soc- ] 
! iotios ! 

Small soc- { 

iotios ! 

25 acres & above 

4-9 

7.2 

34.2 

44.0 

10 "CO t tj 

1 4 > 5 

15*7 

35.7 

40.2 

5 to 10 acres 

1 7 .8 

18*3 

29«2 

31.2 

2 to v 5 acres 

2 acres and bolow 

22.3 | 

• 5 35-6 

13.3 0 

24o8 } 

| 42 

25-7 j 

o 5 20.1 

14.6$ 

28.1 5 

5 18.6 
12.50 

Land loss 

27.1 

16.(1 

20.2 

12.6 


The data rolate ic 17 blocks only as information 
was not available for one block. In both largo and 
small societies; the small farmers - those with 5 
acres and loss land - are proportionately moro than 
tno medium or tho largo cultivators. But small 
cultivators constituto a hi^ior proportion of tho 
total membership of small sociotios than of tho largo, 
the respoctivo porcontagos boing 42.3$ and 35*6$. 

however, tho difforoncos are, in part, duo 
to the different distribution’of households in tho 
villagos oovorod by the large and small sociotios, 
and tho picture changos significantly whon tho mem¬ 
bers in each group aro considered as porcontago of 
tho total housonolus in tho sajno' group in tho 





villagos. Both typos of sociotios have attracted 
hi^ior proportions of thn large cultivators in tho 
villagos than tho small, and thoy have amongst thnir 
mombors, more or loss, tho samo proportion of tho 
small cultivators about-20$ - in tho villagos. On 
tho othor hand, tho small sociotios have a larger 
proportion of cultivators with largo holdings. 

Those aro averages for tho IT blocks undor 
study! the situation in individual blocks varios 
considerably. In one block, tho two categories of 
sociotto^avo onlistod equal proportions of small 
cultivators. But in 9 blocks tho small society has 
onlistod a higher proportion of small cultivators 
than tho largo one while in 7 tho largo sociotios 
havo done bottor. 

Landloss Members 

Tho largo society seems to have attractod tho 
landless workor much more than tho small. 27$ of 
tho members of the former belong to this catogory 
as against 16.6$ of the latter, and thoy roprosont 
20.2$ and 12.6$ respectively of all 


* Tho change may, in instances, bo quite largo o.g. 
tho small cultivators aro 19$ and 56$ of all 
mombors of the large and small societies respec¬ 
tively in a block in Kerala, but 18 $ and 5$ of 
the households in tho jurisdictions of tho res¬ 
pective sociotios. Convorsoly, 39$ and 12$ of 
tho members of largo and small sociotios respect¬ 
ively in a block in Rajasthan aro small cultivat¬ 
ors, but they form 23$ and 41$ of tho corresponding 
numbers of households. 



landloss households in the villages. Moroovor, 
whilo tho proportion of landloss members in 
largo seciotios increased from 17 i° in 1957 to 
Zlio in 1958, in small seciotios it romainod, more 
or less tho sane, about l8/£. Again, tho 
proportion, varies widely from block to block. 

Among largo seciotios, it ranges from 0.1^ in 
Mandya, Mysore to 73*9^ in Pazhayanoor, Kerala. 

In Mandya, they represent 0,3^ of tho village 
households while tho figure for Kerala is not 
available. Among small sociotios again, Sonopat, 
Punjab has the highost percentage - 57*4/^ - of 
landloss members, while Hchd. Bazar, V/nst Bongal, 
and Hanavadar, Bombay have the lowest fraction - 
0,5 io. They constitute 8 . 5 ^ and less than ] ( fo of 
tho corresponding households in their respective 
areas. But, those data about the landloss mombora 
should be interpreted with great caution. Tho 
category described as 'landless' in tho records 
of difforont societies doos not necessarily 
include persons belonging to tho same classes. 

In some societies, members who are well-off and 
do not resort to borrowing have been classified 
as landloss*. In some others, small tradors 
have boon put into this group. Those discrepancies 
reduce tho comparability of tho data of difforont 
aroas. 


* Ono group of largo seciotios in Sri Hargovinda— 
pur (Punjab) succccdod in reducing tho percent¬ 
age of landless members from 8 6°/o tc 15 /° in a 
year's time largely by oxtending loans for tho 
purchaso of land. 
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There is a further snag? all sociotios 
do not distinguish botwocn landloss artisans and 
landless labourers in the records though their 
oconoraic conditions are different. However, in 
tho societies which sub-classify landloss 
members into labourers and artisans, tho former 
greatly nxcood the latter. 

Sinco\ they came into existence, the largo 
sociotios have onlistod, on an avorago, 179 now 
mombors* Thoy constitute 37$ of tho total 
momborship. Tho amalgamated largo sociotios^ 

14 in our sample — which had in 1958 a momborship 
of 561 persons, on an avorago, havo onlistod 198 
now mombors or 35$ of their total membership. 

Somo blocks, however, report much higher addi¬ 
tions? o.g* Mchd. Bazar, West Bengal 83$, Tajpur, 
Bihar 82$, Hajpur, Madhya Pradesh, 79$ and Ashta, 
Madhya Pradosh 74$» °n the other hand, in 
Akovoodu, Andhra and llorsi, Bombay the percentage 
additions woro as low as 8$ and 17$ respectively* 

Tho distribution of new mombors according 
to tho sizo of holding and status as landloss 
artisans and non-artisans is givon bclowi- 


|Sizo groups 

JPorcontago 
'.mombors in 

distribution of now 
large sociotios 


{Amalgamated { Amalgamated and 
! ! reconstructed 

Abovo 25 acres 

5.2 

7*6 

From 25 to abovo 10 
acros 

17*6 

19*5 

10-5 acros 

19*0 

18.6 

5-2 .acres 

10.7 

10.6 

2 acres to abovo zero 
acre 

20.8 

18.6 

Landloss artisans 

9*3 

8.6 

Landloss non-artisans 

17*4 

16.5 

Now mombors added per 
largo socioty 

198.1 

178.6 






31.5 i° of the new members of the amalga¬ 
mated socioties and 29*2 fo of aosjgoatod aad 
expanded socioties are cultivators with hold¬ 
ings of 5 acres and loss. The percentage of 
artisan and non-artisan' landloss members are 
26*7$ and 25.1^. Tho small cultivators and 
tho landloss workors, artisans and others acoount 
for more than half the now rocruits among tho 
members of these societies. Those figures do 
not, however, show that the proportionate strongth of 
small cultivators and of landless persons in tho 
membership of largo cooporativo societies has 
improved since they emerged as sjaalggraafcod or 
expanded societies. Moreover, the progress mado 
has been very uneven as between different blocks; 

6 blocks do not report a single landless artisan 
among the new members. 

Credit Facilities 

Having examined tho coverage and tho 
membership of cooperative societies, largo and 
small, wo may now turn to study tho benefits, as 
measured by loans, which their members havo 
received. 

Tho grant of credit by a cooperative 
society involves two stops, the fixing of tho 
maximum crodit limit and tho determination of 
tho amount to be loaned. In 9 blocks out of 
the 18 studied by us, tho maximum crodit limit 
is fixod at tho same specified amount for all 
members. In the remaining 9 blocks it is ■ 
determined separately for each individual 



mombor by roforonco, among other things, to his 
share holding. In the first group of centres, 
howovor, there is, besides this limit, an operative 
credit limit which is settled by roforonco to 
tho circumstancos of the individual borrower. 

The loans made to him do not, in practice go 
above this lower limit. In tho other group, this 
lowor limit does not exist and tho maximum credit 
limit is used as tho coiling for the loans givon 
to tho members. 

In tho 9 blocks whoro tho maximum crodit 
limit is a fixed amount and tho same for all 
mombors, it ranges from Rs. $00/— in Thoog, 

Himachal Pradosh to Rs. 2,000/- in Andhra, Korala 
and Madras. In 3ix blocks the limit is the same 
for largo and small societies;! in two it is 
bigger for tho larger societies, and in one thoro 
is crodit limit only for tho largo sociotios. 

In 9 blocks, the maximum crodit limit 
is fixed by roforonco to the sharo held by 
tho individual member, it is either a specified 
amount per share or a spocifiod multiplo of the 
subscribed or paid-up shares hold by tho member. 
Gonorally speaking, the limit is fixod at 10 
timos tho value of tho shares hold by him, and it 
applies to largo and small sociotios. In 
Sangancr, Rajasthan, however, it is 8 times 
tho subscribed sharo capital in largo societies 
but 8 timos tho paid-up share capital in small 


sociotios 



In 12 contros, land hold or owned by 


a mombor is taken into account in fixing hia credit 
limit. But tho link between the two is not always 
the same. In somo casos it is tho value of tho 
land or its net incomo oarnod or tho rovonuo paid, 
in othors it is the aroa, which is usod to fix tho 
limit. In some contros as tho following table 
for soloctod blocks shows, tho ratos vary for 
different types.of land. 

Bupoos per acre of land 



Irrigated 

Unirri gated 

Manavadar-B onbay 

100 

40 

Ashta - Madhya 
Pradosh 

55 

40 

Bhadrak-Orissa 

100 

50 


In 4 blocks, tho land rovonuo paid by a 
mombor is usod to determine his crodit limit. 

In tho Punjab, while tho maximum crodit limit 
for a landowner is fixed at 22% timos tho 
land rovonuo paid by him, it is only 15 timos tho 
land rovonuo for tho tenant. Tho bohaviour of 
tho borrowing mombor- is also' taken into considera¬ 
tion. In both tho Punjab blocks in our sample, 
tho limit is 22^ timos tho land rovonuo on owned 
land for tho first loan, but if tho first 
loan is ropaid in timo by tho borrower, the 
limit on subsoquont-loans to him is incroasod to 
30 times. 

As the crodit-limit is normally fixed by 
roforonco to tho land owned or hold by tho borroworj 
tho landloss labourer and tho artisan would havo 



small chanco to got loans from tho society. 

In only 4 out of 18 blocks, tho crops grown 
by tho prospective borrowor aro taken into 
consideration in fixing his crodit limits. 

This is a small advanco, measured against 
tho emphasis on crop loans given by tho Rural 
Crodit Survoy. Again in only ono block, 
Govordhan-TJP, tho. approximate cost of producing 
tho crop and tho value of tho expected produce 
arc considered in determining tho ropaying 
capacity of tho borrower. In other blocks 
only a flat rato is proscribed somotimos for 
spocifiod individual crops, and somotimos for 
dry and wot crops. In Man&ya, Mysore, the 
ratos aro Rs,. 250 per aero of irrigated sugaroano, 
Rs. 75 to Ra. 100 per acre of paddy and only 
Ra. 20 to Ra. 25 per acre of dry crops. In 
Bhadrak, Orissa, tho rate is '40$ of the valuo 
of tho avorago produco in tho caso of irrigated 
crops and 30 $ in that of unirrigated crops. In 
Sangancr, Rajasthan, tho rato is 33$ of tho valuo 
of tho crop sown. In Govordhan, UP, tho proce¬ 
dure spocifiod abovo is followod by tho largo 
sdciotios only. Tho m.c.l. for members of 
small sociotios is sottlod as follows* 

40 times the rent on Bhumidhar land 

40 times tho rent on Sirdari land plus 
5 timos the rent on Adivasi land plus 
l/3 value of tho cattlo plus othor 
property plus l/10 of othor income 
minus all debts. 

9 

Eight cut of 18 blocks reported that tho 
systom of fixing m.c.l. had changod during tho 
throo years procoding thd survoy. Six of thorn 



stated that changes were made for liberalization 
of credit. In Nizamasagar, Andhra, tho multiple 
of land rovonuo usod to fix tho minimum credit 
limit had boon doubled from 5 to 10 timos for 
wot and 12 to 24 timos for dry land. In Manavadar, 
Bombay, tho rato had boon incroaso'd from Rs. 70 
to Es. 100 per aoro of irrigatod land and from 
Es. 30 to Es. 40 por aero of dry land. In 
Raj Pur, Madhya Pradosh, tho rato which had boon 
Es. 6 por aero was inoroasod to Es. 12 during 
1956-57 and to Es. 15 during 1957-58* In ono 
blook Sanganor, Rajasthan, on tho othor hand, 
credit limits woro loworod from a multiplo of 
10 to 8 of tho sharo capital. And in a block, 
Ashta, Madhya Pradosh, tho basis itsolf was 
altorod. In this block which is locatod in tho 
orstwhilo Stato of Bhopal, tho limit usod to bo 
ono-half of tho "status" of tho mombor, which 
was ostimatod on tho basis of tho valuo of tho 
cattlo, house and cart ownod by him plus 12^ 
timos tho land rovonuo. Undor tho now system 
which camo into oporation rocontly, tho limit is 
fixod oithor at a flat rato por aoro or as a 
multiplo of tho sharo capital of tho borrowing 
mombor. 

This rathor skotchy roviow shows that 
tho principles followod by cooporativo sociotios 
in fixing tho m.c.1 for thoir mombors vary widely 
from aroa to aroa* In a numbor of blocks tho 
m.o.^.is, Largor for mombors of largo sooiotios 
than of tho small onos. in otnors, tho samo 
limits apply to both. Eight in land still re¬ 
mains tho most important consideration taken 
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into account in sottling tho limits. Only in a 

few casos is tho crodit limit rolatod to tho 

crop produced. But in thoso casos too, no 

attention sooms to ho paid to tho cost of 

cultivation or tho productive requirement of 

tho borrower. Proper rocords are not maintained 

for assessing thosoj tho loan application 

forms do not oven ask tho borrower tho rolovant 

information. Tho discrimination in favour of 

land-ownors against tenants persists and thoro 

is not much difference botwoon tho largo and tho 

small sociotios in this rospoct. 

Bonofits to Members 

Wo may now study tho loans given by 

largo and small sociotios to thoir mombors. Tho 

tablo bolow summarises tho rolovant data. 

Membership Proportion of Loan por mombor Total loan 

per sooioty mombors rocoiv- rocoiving loans por socioty 


Year _ . ing loan 



Largo’ 

Small 

Largo ’ 

Small 

Largo 

’Small 

Largo ’ 

Small 

1956 

134.0 

50.2 

68.8 

59.2 

213.8 

237.2 

19713.8 

7036.5 

1957 

334.6 

54.4 

53.9 

53.9 

286.6 

218.0 

51688.5 

6395.7 

1958 

417.7 

64.4 

56.1 

57 «1 

282.6 

244.8 

66188.2 

9005.9 



Tho 

data for 

1956 aro 

of rat ho r 

limitod 

valuo| 



thoy rolato to 9 largo sociotios in only 6 blocks 
out of the 18 in our samplo. Wo may, thoroforo, 
considor first, tho information for tho other 
two years. During thoso two year's tho total 
loan given by tho largo socioty was, on tho 
avorago, 6 to 8 times as largo as that by tho 
small socioty. But tho proportion of mombors 


Y- a 

who rocoivod loans was* more or loss* tho same 
in both typos of society, whilo tho amount of 
loan por mombor was somowhat higfror in tho 
largo sociotios. 3von though only 9 largo 
sociotios in our samplo have oxistod sinco 1956, 
wo can uso tho information about thorn to got an 
idea of ,tho progross mu.de by largo sociotios. 

This is givon bolows- 

- - - “ Proportion'loan”por”'Total 

'ship por 'of mombor 'mombor 'loan por 
'society 'rocoiving 'rocoiving'socioty 
' 'loans 'loan ' _ 


1956 

134-0 

68.8 

213.8 

19713.8 

1957 

266.2 

68.8 

259=3 

47500.5 

1958 

316.6 


310.3 

66291.3 


Tho momborship of thoso 9 largo sociotios wont 
up by moro than 125 % during tho throo yoars notod 
above and tho loan por rocoiving mombor by 40$. 

Thoir total loan business roso by moro than 200$. 

On tho othor hand tho momborship of the small 
sociotios, roso as shown in tho oarlior tablo, by 
only 28$, and thoir total loan transactions by 
about 30$ whilo loan por mombor romainod, moro or 
loss, tho samo. Howovor, in comparing thoso data 
for tho two typos of sociotLoo, it is nocossary to 
romombor that tho largo sociotios woro in tho first 
3 tago of thoir growth. Thoy had, moroovor, boon 
formed out of tho moro succossful small sociotios 
in thoir aroa3. 

Wo havo information on the ratos of intorost 
ohargod in 1958 by tho sociotios in 16 blocks only. 

In eight of thoso, tho largo and tho small sociotios 
chargod tho samo ratos of intorost, in 5 others 
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tho small sociotios' rates wore highor and in tho 
remaining 3 , lowor than thoso of tho largo sociotios. 

Further, thoro was, no significant difforonco 
botwoon tho typos of socurity against which loans 
woro givon by small and largo sociotios. Tho tablo 
bolow givos tho figuros for 195^-57 and 1957 - 58 * 


$ of loan advanced - 

— on r^argQ 

-Of 

» Small ' 

_ 12 , 21 - 

Largo 1 

22 _ 

Small 

Land 

45.9 

48.8 

41.1 

55.0 

Produco 

9.4 

0.0 

3.3 

0.0 

Othor assots 

4.6 

0.8 

4.7 

0.7 

Personal suroty 

40.1 

50.4 

51.0 

44.3 


86$ to 92 $ of tho loans of tho largo sociotios 
woro givon against land and personal socurity; tho 
proportions woro ovon highor - moro than 99$ - for 
tho small sociotios. Loans against produco by 
largo sociotios account for 9*4$ of tho total in 
1956-57 but only 3.3$ in 1957-58. Tho small 
sociotios gavo no loans against produco. 

Tho largo society is oxpoctod to assist tho 
small cultivator moro than tho small socioty. Wo 
havo oxaminod this issuo in rolation to tho composi¬ 
tion of tho momborship of tho two catogorios of 
sociot ios.Wo may now study it in rolation to tho 
composition of actual borrowers. Tho rolovant data 


aro givon bolows 
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Numbor in oaoh group rocoiving loans as 
porcontago to total mombors in tho samo 
group 


1956_1_1957 __ J _ _195§ 


— 

! 

Largo 

1 Small* ■ 1 

- - - - _ 

Largo 

1 Small 

1 Largo 1 

i 

Small 

Above 

25 acros 

69.7 

71.1 

54*6 

53.6 

62.7 

63.9 

2 5-10 

aoros 

78.3 

85.6 

52.1 

59.4 

63.0 

69.1 

10-5 

acros 

79.1 

82.8 

62.1 

56.9 

58.4 

61 .8 

5-2 acros 

71.5 

81.6 

65.5 

58.2 

59.3 

62.0 

Below 

2 acros 

63.0 

68.6 

50.2 

48.1 

56.1 

52.6 


* Only 6 contros whoro-largo.sociotios functioned 
during 1956. 

Some broad conclusions omorgo from tho 
above tablo<, First, n^ithor tho loan rocipionts 
in oach group nor thoir group-wiso distribution 
varies groatly botwoon largo and small sociotios. 

But socondly, in both catogorios of sociotios, a 
smallor porcontago of mombors with holdings bolow 
2 acres rocoivod loans. Further, in all tho throo 
yoars, tho group in tho small socioty which 
has tho highost proportion of borrowers among 
its mombors is roprosontod by cultivators with 
10 to 25 acros of land and this proportion is 
higher than in tho caso of tho large socioty. 

Tho regularity with which mombors of a socioty 
ropay thoir loans is an important index of its 
hoalth. Wo studied this quostion first by roforonco to 
tho timo—lag in tho caso of loans which had boon re¬ 
paid in 1957-58 and secondly, in torms of tho porcontago 
of ovorduos to outstanding. Tho following tablo 
givos tho data for loans ropaid during tho coopera¬ 
tive yoar 1957-58:- 









$ of loans ropaid to Largo Small 

total loans ropaid sociotios sooiotios 

1. On or boforo duo dato 73.6 85*9 

2. Within ono month of duo dato 9*7 5*4 

3. Within 2-6 months of duo dato 9*4 4*5 

4. Within 7-12 months of duo dato 5*7 1*7 

5. Aftor ono yoar of duo dato 1.6 2.5 


Small sociotios show a bottor porformancoj 
noarly 86$ of thoir loans woro Paid back in timo 
against 74$ in tho caso of largo sociotios. 

On tho othor hand, as tho following tablo 
shows, tho largo sociotios havo a bottor record in 
rospoct of ovorduoss 

' $ of loans ovorduo to out- '$ of loans ovorduo for spocifiod 
' standing 'period to total loans ovorduo 


' on 30th Juno * 57 



' Largo 

1 

Small 

1 Ovorduo for 

_t--- 

* Largo 

'Small 

1957 

5.0 


21.2 

’ 1-6 months 

46.1 

36.6 

1958 

10.0 


13.4 

' 6-12 " 

! 

12.3 

11.2 





' Mora than 1 

yoar 41*6 

52.2 


''Tho figuros for 1956 havo not boon givon, as that 
was tho first yoar of oporation of largo sociotios 
and thoy oxistod in only six contros. 


Loans ovorduo form a small porcontago of 
tho outstanding in tho largo sociotios than tho 
small in both 1957 and 1958 though tho difforonco 
has narrowod in tho socond yoar. Again, tho data 
for 1957 show that tho distribution of ovorduos by 
period was somowhat in favour of largo sociotios. 
In both catogorios of sociotios, a substantial 
numbor of loans romainod ovorduo from year to yoar, 
and in this rospoct thoro is no significant 


difforonco botwoon thorn 






Tho proportions of ovorduos to outstanding 
havo "boon further analyaod by roforonco to tho sizo 
of tho holding of tho borrowers. Tho pattorn of 
distribution is givon below: 

Porcontago of ovorduos to outstanding 


Sizo groups 

30th Juno ' 57 

30th Juno '58 


Largo 

* Small 

Largo 1 

Small 

Above 25 acres 

2.3 

46.4 

11.7 

31.2 

25~10 acros 

4.3 

20.3 

8.3 

11.4 

10-5 aoros 

6.8 

17.1 

14.6 

10.8 

5—2 acros 

3.1 

13.5 

8.8 

9.1 

2 acros & bolcw 

4.7 

19.9 

10.0 

9.8 

All groups 

5.0 

21.2 

10.2 

13.4 


Tho distribution varios in both catogorios 
of sociotioafrom ono year to the othor. But in both 
tho years, tho mombors of small societies with 
largo holdings wore much more in dofault than othors. 
Supervision of loan utilization 

Timoly ropaymont of loans doponds in groat 
Part on how thoy aro utilizod by tho mombors, 
which, in its turn, is influenced by tho oxtont of 
ovorsight oxcoroisod by tho cooperative society. 

In 4 blocks out of tho 18 undor study, thoro is 
no offoctivo arrangement for supervision in oithor 
the largo or tho small sociotios. In two othor 
blocks viz., Rajpur, Madhya Pradosh and Govordhan, 
Uttar Pradosh, supervisory committoos oajLst in 
largo sociotios but not in tho small. In somo 
blocks, Manavadar, Bombay, Srihargoblndpur 
Punjab andTWiog, Himachal Pradosh, tho responsibi¬ 
lity for supervision roots with tho oarocutivo 
committoos. In tho remaining blocks, difforont 




agoncios aro ontrustod with this task for both 
largo and small societies. Tho work is assigned 
to tho cooporativo secretary in Tajpur II, Bihar 
and Sonopat, Punjab and sharod by tho supervisors 
of Contral Bank and tho Cooporativo Dopartmont 
in Mandya? Mysoro. 

But in actual practice, not much supervision 
is done. Tho dopartmontal fiold staff is concornod 
chiefly with routine administration and doos not 
givo adoquato time to tho supervision of loans. 

Tho supervisors of tho Central Bank aro moro anxious 
about tho rocovory of loans from tho sociotios 
than thoir utilization by tho mombors. Tho secre¬ 
taries. and mombors of -oxocutivo or supervisory 
committoos who arc, no doubt, host oquippod to 
detect misuse cf loan.: and take appropriate action 
havo so far made little attot.pt to do so. 

Suporvisory Committoos 

Supervision is difficult for largo sociotios 
which commonly covor moro than two villagos. To 
moot this difficulty, suporvisory committoos, con¬ 
sisting of mombors from different villagos, havo 
boon rocommondod. Thoso committoos aro oscpoctod 
to adviso tho socioty on fixing credit limits for 
mombors, scrutinize applications for loans, koop 
an oyo on thoir utilization, got tho produco to 
tho marketing socioty and insist on timoly re¬ 
payment . 

Out of tho 18 blocks undor study, such 
oommittoos havo boon formod only in 3 viz. Morsi, 
Bombay,- RajPur, Madhya Pradesh and Govordhan, 



Uttar Pradosh. But in Morsi, Bombay* ovon the 
mombors- of.tho socioty aro ignorant of tho compo¬ 
sition of tho.committee. In Rajpur, Madhya Pradosh, 
tho oommittoo consists of two mombors from oach 
villago whilo in Govordhan, Uttar Pradosh, it has 
3 mombors oloctod from among tho mombors of oaoh 
villago,-and ono mombor nominated by tho Board of 
Diroctors. Tho last ono may or may not bo from 
tho villago. Only in this oontro, tho oommittoo 
is roally doing somo work, whilo in Morsi, 

Bombay, its role is just to oolloot loan applica¬ 
tions and in Rajpur, M.P. it is intorostod only 
in recoveries and fixing of credit limits. 
Inspootion 

Whilo supervision of loan utilization 
helps ropaymont by mombors of sooioty, propor 
inspootion and audit arrangements should make tho 
cooperative officors vigilant and activo. 

Tho froquoncy of tho inspection varies 
groatly among tho blocks- studied by us, though, 
generally spoaking, it is oxpoctod that largo 
sociotios should bo inspected moro froquontly 
than tho small. Of the 18 centres studied, 

6 report provision for inspection of both largo 
and small sociotios once a quarter; 2 twice a 
yoarj and 7 onco a yoar only. In tho remaining 
throe contros, inspection of tho large sooiotios 
is oxpoctod to bo moro froquont. In Sonopat, 

Punjab largo sociotios aro to bo inspoctod onco 
a quartor in tho initial stages, but onco a yoar 
as thoy dovolop. . Tho small sociotios falling 
undor audit classification ’A 1 , & * C* are 



to bo inspoctod onco a yoar whilo thoso classi- 
fiod as *D* aro to bo inspoctod twico a yoar. 

In Govordhan, U.P. tho smallor sooiobios aro 
to bo inspoctod onco a yoar but tho largor moro 
frequently. In Rajpur, M.P. tho froquoncy of 
inspection is not specified. But it is OApocted 
that tho largo sociotios would bo inspoctod more 
froquontly than tho small. Tho oaso of Morsi, 
Bombay is poculiar. Tho records of sociotios 
in Morsij Bombay aro not kept with thoir officers 
or in tho villages) thoy aro sent to tho Central 
Bank, and oxaminod and audited by it. No 
inspection of sociotios is oxpootod. 


But whatovor tho rulos prosoribod by State 
Govornmonts for field inspection, thoy aro not 
uniformly carriod out. This is suggostod by tho 
following tablo which gives data on tho timo of 
last inspection for tho soloctod sociotios. 


No. of * Whon inspoctod last* _ 

sociotios'1 month *2 months'12 months *1-2 'More 
reporting' ago ’ ago ' ago ,'-yoars'than 
______2__y oars 

Largo 

Socio- 28 3 20 - .1 

tios 

Small 

Socio- 66 $ 43 - 4 1 

tios 


i 

,Novor 

! 


4 


4 


#Excludos Morsi, Bombay whoro no inspoction is oxpootod. 

About 14$ of tho largo sociotios and 6$ 
of tho small had not boon inspoctod at all, though 
thoy had boon in oxistonco for two yoars or moro. 

In Ashta, M.P* out of 7 sociotios, only ono had boon 
inspoctod slnco incaption. 





Evon whon inspootion is mado } it is ofton dono 
perfunctorily. The supervisors/inspoctors generally 
meet the presidents and the socrotarios of the 
societies and oxamino administrative issues only. 

Thoy nogloot almost entirely the oxtonsion work 
which too is supposed to bo one of thoir important 
responsibilities. 

Auditing 

Auditing of both small and largo sociotios 
in all blocks is expected to bo dono onco a year? 
only in Akaveodu, Andhraj largo sociotios aro to 
be audited concurrently by the senior inspectors 
once evory quart or. Again tho standards laid down 
have not boon fulfilled in some oases. Tho follow¬ 
ing table givos tho position briefly. 

Typo of 'No. of ’No. of sociotios reporting last audit 
society'sociotios'During'Botwoon ,Two years and' 

'reporting'last '1 to 2 , more ' Novor 

__'_!Z9ar_ l X Q ars __1_ 

_ _ 1_2__3_4__5__ _ J>__ 

Largo 33 29 1 - 3 

Small* 80 68 3 5 4 

^Information not available for 4 societies* 

9$ of tho 33 largo societies for which data 
aro available have not boon auditod so farj two 
sociotios in this oatogory havo boon in oxistonco 
for yoars, while a third one was rogistorod 
in Juno 1957* Tho numbor of small sociotios which 
havo not boon auditod is only 4 out of tho report¬ 
ing 80. Ono was rogistorod in 1952? while the other 
throe aro 3 yoars old. 
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Financial structure) of tho socioty 

The chiof argument of tho Rural Crodit 
Survey Report in favour of the largo socioty 
is that it is likoly to ho more viablo than 
the small. This is basod on tho assumption that 
tho former covering a wider area would bo able 
to raise larger funds by way of sharo capital 
and deposits and would have enough rosourcos 
to employ competent staff. The societies* 
resources are made up of owned funds (sharo 
capital* other owned funds), deposits and advancos 
from Central Banks. Tho following table shows 
tho tota-L Wids of largo and small societies and 
also the. amounts advanced by them:- 

Avorago por sooioty (Rs) 


Yoar 

Total 

funds 

Loans 

advanced 

io of loans advanced 
to total funds 


Largo 

socie¬ 

ties 

Small 
■ socie¬ 
ties 

Largo 

socio- 

tios 

Small 

socie¬ 

ties 

Largo 

sociotios 

Small 

sooiotios 

1957 

66925 

11308 

51689 

6396 

77 

57 

1958 

84452 

15237 

66188 

9006 

78 

59 


Tho total funds of tho largo socioty aro about 
six times,those of small. Again, tho formor 
londs out a higher porcontago of its funds than 
tho lattor. In pure business torms, tho largo 
socioty has a much hotter chanco of Paying its 
way than tho small. 

Tho broak-up of tho total funds of tho two 
catogorios of societies is givon bolow. Ownod 
funds are furthor split up into ’sharo capital* 


and othor ownod funds 1 


(Average per society) 


t | j 

Year {_Opined funds ______ _[ ___________ j 


t Central Bank 


iZ _ T°_te3._! Share capital J[Oth£r_ov\n_od_:f\ands^ _ S _ _— — 

‘Large J Small {Large J Small {Largo "T Small ""jLargo { Small { Largo ' Smal 

t i i r » i it . S 


1957 18609.5 2562.9 14291.6 1 461.7 4317.8 

(27.8) ( 22 . 7 ) ( 21 . 4 ) (12.9) (6.5) 

1958 27369.1 3207.7 19865.3 19 20 .7 7503 .8 

(32.4) ( 20 . 6 ) (23 .5) ( 12 . 6 ) ( 8 . 9 ) 


1101.2 

6502.0 

22.7 

41813.4 

8722 

(9.7) 

(9.7) 

( 0 . 2 ) 

■ (62.5) 

(77. 

1287.0 

7415.4 

59.8 

49667 .0 

1196 

(8.4) 

(8.8) 

(0.4) 

(58.8) 

(78. 


Figures in Brackets are percentages to total funds. 

In both the years, the owned funds of the largo 
society are substantially highor than those of the 
small! in the final yoar, the formor is almost Qfa 
times the latter. Moreover tho 'ownod. funds’ oon- 
stituto a highor proportion of tho total rosouroos 
of the largo society. Tho difforonco is duo to tho 
proportionately largor contributions of both sharo 
capital and doposits. In 1958 for oxamplo, sharo 
capital of tho largo society, accountod for 23.5^ 
of its total funds whoroas it was rosponsiblo for 
12.6$ only of tho aggrogato rosouroos of tho small 
socioty. Part of tho sharo capital of the largo 
socioty is oontributod by tho govornmonti but ovon 
aftor this has boon takon out and only tho mombors* 
sharo capital is considered, it amounts to 16.9$ 
in tho caso of tho largo sooioty and 12.6$ in that 
of tho small sooioty. Again doposits constitutod 
8.8$ and 0.4$ of tho total funds of tho largo and 
tho small sooioty rospootivoly. In both 1957 and 
1958 tho largo socioty was ablo to attract much 
largor total doposits than the small. And this 
was duo in a small part to tho largor momborship of 
tho former! tho doposits par mombor woro also much 
highor in tho largor sociotiosj on th<; avorago of 






tho two years they wore RS« 18.6 in the largor 
society and loss than ono rupoo in tho small 
sooioty. 

Tho rolativoly stronger position of tho largo 
society may bo duo to anyono or moro of sovoral 
roasons, e.g. govornmont contribution, actual or 

prospective, to tho sharo capital of tho largo 

society which is likely to influence favourably 

pooplos faith in tho society - tho soloction of 
tho hotter among tho small societies for amalgama¬ 
tion or expansion into largo society, thoir larger 
total funds otc. Only a more intensive study can 
soparato the importance of each of those factors. 

Both categories of societies are, hor/ever, 
still largely dependent on outside assistance i.e. 
from the Central Banks. Nearly Sofo and 80% of tho 
resources of tho lahgo and small societies respectively 
represent advances from thorn. Tho primary societies, 
largo and small, aro still in tho main, loan officos, 
acting as intermediaries for Central Banks to lend 
moneys collected by tho latter. Indeed, if tho 
assistance rocoivod by largo and small societies from 
outside is calculated per membor receiving loans from 
them, it would amount to appreciably larger sums than 
the average loan given by tho smaller societies to 
thoir members and only somewhat smallor than that 
given by'tho largo societies. Tho small society is, 
of course, handicapped by tho fact that all assistance 
it receives from outside is in the form of loans, 
while a Part atloast of tho outside help rocoivod by 

-v 

tho large society is in tho shape of govornmont 
contribution to share capital. Tho comparative data 


are given bolows 



Govornmont contribution (Contral Bank advances 
and/or sharo capital) 


Largo and small societies 
(por borrowing mombor) 


Yoar 

” largo 

sociotios 

‘ "I ■ 

t 

Small sociotios 

' Loan givon 

i 

'Assistance 

'rocoivod 

1 

- 4 - 

Loan givon ' Assistanco rocoivod 
1 

_ 1 - - 

2 

3 


4 ' 5 

1956 

213.8 

217.3 


237.2 255.2 

1957 

286.6 

♦ 

255.5 


218.0 297*4 

1958 

282.6 

236.0 


244.8 325.4 


Pattorn of domination in Cooperatives 

Tho prosont enquiry has triod to find out to 
what extant tho cooporativo sociotios, largo and small 
functionod as democratic institutions. Quostions wore 
framod to discover in what moasuro tho persons with 
executive powor in tho socioty, viz. tho Prosidont, 
tho Secretary and tho mombors of tho Exocutivo Committoo, 
actod with or without roforonco to the gonoral body 
of mombors. 6 out of 33 largo sociotios and 29 out 
of 84 small sociotios roportod that powor was con- 
cant rated in a fow hands and tho gonoral body of 
mombors was not adoquatoly consultod. Either tho 
Prosidont or tho Socrotary or both — in somo instances 
on thoir own or in othors in conjunction with somo 
mombors - controlled tho socioty. In the romaining 
sociotios, it is not cloar to what oxtont tho 
prosidont and socrotary dominated tho docisions. 

But tho data givon in tho two tablos that follow 
suggest tho possibility of this dangor. 







Tonuro of offico by Presidents and Soorotarios 




Largo society 


Small 

socioty* 


Upto 

2 yoars 

2-5 Abovo 

yoars 5 yrs. 

Upto 

2 yrs. 

2-5 

yrs. 

Abovo 

5 yrs. 

Prosidont 

21 

12 

21 

34 

21 

Socrotary 

23 

10 

33 

33 

13 


*Lata for 5 Prosidonts of .Ashta and 3 of Rajpur not 
availablo. 

**Data for ono Socy. of Ashta not availablo and thoro are 
no soorotarios for 4 socioties. 

A good number of presidents and soorotarios 

have continuod in offico for moro than 2 yoars in 

both largo and small sociotios and quito a fow for 



moro than 5 yoars in tho latter. Tho roasons for 

tho long tonuro aro givon bolows 

Largo sociotios Small sociotiow 


•No. of ’No. from 

column 2 ' No. of 

'No.from Column 5 


’-socio- 'Saying 

' Othors ' 

sociotios 

.Saying' 

Others- 


Itios whoro 'others 

' not ' 

whoro in 

( othors ' 

not 


tin office 'not com- 

' agroo- ' 

offico 

not ' 

agroo¬ 

ablo 


if or moro . 'potont 
’than 2 yrs. ' 

i • 

1 ablo » 

i t 

: * 

for moro 
than 2 
yoars 

t compo- ' 
t ont ' 

' i 

1 

2 3 


5 

6 - 

7 

Prosidont* 

11 9 

10 

54 

33 

33 

Socrotary@ 

9 5 

7 

46 

26 

31 


*In tho caso of 8 small sociotios* (5 in Ashta and 3 in RajPur) data 
not available for poriod of sorvico. 


@For 5 small -sociotios of Ashta* data not available for poriod of 
sorvico. 


Almost all largo sociotios which havo had tho 
same prosidonts or soorotarios in offico for moro 
than 2 years say that they could not find other 
porsons who woro compotont or agrooablo. About 
two thirds of tho small sociotios givo tho samo 
reason. Tho finding is rather significant for tho 
largo socioty which covors a much largor aroa and 
is thoroforo oxpoctcd to havo a largor supply of 
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local managerial ability to draw upon. 

Another fact that this section of our enquiry has 
brought out is the dominance of the headquarters village 
in the management of the large society* In as many as 13 
out of the 23 multi-village large societies for which we 
could get information* the majority of the members of 
executive committees were from the headquarters villages. 

In two large societies comprising two villages each* 8 out 
of the 9 executive members were from the headquarters 
village, while in large societies covering 3 villages or 
more about 10% of them belonged to this category. 

In a number of instances, large and medim! landlords 
dominate the committees. One society has 13 landowners 
and 8 landless persons as menbers, but its executive 
committee of 7 consists entirely of landowners. In another 
society, the majority of member© are landless persons but 
the managing committee is-'made up chiefly of landowners. 

Some reports have been received that money lenders 
or landlord-cun-money lenders capture positions of strength 
in the societies and manipulate their operations in their 
own interest. Various tricks are employed to keep the 
underprivileged away from the cooperatives e.g. procrasti¬ 
nation, deliberate delay in disbursing loans* making the 
procedure complicated, etc. In one block* the District 
Central Cooperative Bank was used as an agent to delay 
the issue of credit to members. Similar criticism has 
been made against the trader class. Some members of a 
cooperative marketing cotton society who did their own 
ginning and processing, encouraged the cultivators to 
take the produce not to the cooperative but to their 
private gins. 
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Note on the working of Integrated Rural Credit Scheme 
in Bombay State . 

1. Objective : 

East Khandesh, is one of the districts in the 
Bombay State where the Reserve Bank started a ’Pilot 
Project of Integrated Rural Credit* in October 1955 on 
the basis of the recommendations of the Rural Credit 
Survey Report. It was envisaged that large societies 
in this area should have, in the initial stage, a 
membership of at least 200, a ndnimm share capital of 
Rs. 6,000 and working capital of Rs, 40,000. These 
may rise to 400, Rs, 10,000 and Rs. 2,00,000 by 1961. 

A whole-time paid secretary for each society was 
considered essential. 

The programme, as initiated in 1956, was the 
subject of discussion among cooperators and policy 
makers. A fresh direction defining the large society 
was issued in Nay, 1957 , and new and more elaborate 
criteria were laid down, It was stated that large 
societies should have limited liability and diould 
cover an area with a radius of 3 to 4 ndles and that 
the number of villages in the jurisdiction should not 
exceed six. The minimum in respect of membership and 
share capital was reduced to 100 and Rs. 5,000 respect¬ 
ively. State participation in share capital was fixed 
at Rs, 10,000. The society was expected to have, at 
the initial stage, a business of the order of Rs*25,000 
which might, in due course, rise to Rs. \\ Lakhs, The 
scheme was moreover, expected to relate the issue of 
credit to cultivation expenses and link it with marke¬ 
ting. 

Another area selected for pilot project by the 
Reserve Bank in Bombay State was the Broach district. 

The same criteria and same integrated pattern were laid 
down as for East Khandesh. 
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The purpose of this note is to examine the 
working of the integrated pattern in these two pilot 
projects of the Reserve Bank of India, and also to 
compare it with the experiment in Kolhapur carried out 
by the State Cooperative Bank of Bomay. 

2. Background of the three areas . 

East Khandesh and Broach produce mainly cotton 
with groundnut as the next important cash crop. The 
former has relatively greater irrigation facilities and 
has also banana as a major irrigated crop. On the 
other hand, the most important crop in Kolhapur is 
sugarcane which is generally irrigated and absorbs the 
bulk of cooperative finance. The next important crop 
is paddy. All three areas have their own District 
Central Cooperative Banks with a tradition of .sound 
working. Kolhapur is, in addition, served by the 
Bombay State Cooperative Bank i» 7 talukas while 4 
talukas are looked after by the District Central Coop¬ 
erative Bank. However, the Bombay State Cooperative 
Bank has now agreed to withdraw aid the whole district 
would shortly be under the charge of the District Central 
Cooperative Bank, as it had been before 1949. 

Both in Broach and East Khandesh, cotton is sold 
raw by the cultivators while in Kolhapur the sugarcane 
is processed by them and they sell only Gur in the market. 
Marketing is strictly regulated; all sales take place 
only at specified markets and no produce is sold or 
bought in the villages. The number of commission agents 
and purchasers at the regulated markets, is large 
and 'competition strong. Conditions in the other two 
areas viz., Broach and East Khandesh, are very different. 
Here the markets are not at all organised. Till recently 
raw cotton was sold by the cultivators mostly in the 
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villages to big cultivators or petty traders who, in 
their turn, sold it to ginning and pressing mills. 

The ginned and pressed cotton -was - sold by the mill 
owners to agents operating on behalf of spinning and 
weaving mills. In Broach, until recently, ginning and 
pressing was almost the monopoly of one individual who 
owned 36 gins and presses in the district. Lately, 
regulated markets have been established in both Broach 
and East Khandesh. But, the licensed purchasers are 
small in number and competition rather weak. In the 
Bhusawal taluka, East Khandesh, which is studied by us, 
there are two majcr marketing centres at Bodwad and 
Bhusawal, and a smaller centre at Varangaon subsidiary 
to the former. The market at Bodwad was organised as 
a regulated market in 1951 and that at Varangaon in 
March 1957. The Bhusawal market has been a regulated 
market only since January 195#. Even though there are 
regulated markets for groundnut and cotton, sales and 
purchases of these crops take place on a very large 
scale in the villages. All the markets other than the 
Bodwad are still in the formative stage. 

Briefly, while the market in Kolhapur is 
organised and faiicLy competitive, the Broach and East 
Khandesh markets are not so. The traditional practice 
of the people also differs in the three areas. In the 
first area, they take the processed commodity to the 
market; in the other two they sell it in raw form mostly 
in their villages. 

In all the areas, cultivators depend on trader- 
money-lenders and their commission agents,' to about 
the same extent. These are the most important sources 
of loans, productive and unproductive. They charge 
high rates of interest and get the produce marketed 
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through them. The produce is, usually, collected 
right in the village from the cultivators who are paid 
immediately at the ruling price. The trader-money¬ 
lender class is, thus, well entrenched in the three 
areas, and cooperatives have to function in the teeth 
of active opposition from them. To recover loans, 
latter may have sometimes to get the produce from the 
cultivators. In Kolhapur, this brought the coopera¬ 
tives into conflict with powerful commission agents 
while in the other two areas they had to contend 
against monopolists. 

Pilot Project 

It was in this situation that pilot projects 
were introduced in Broach and East Khandesh on 2nd 
October, 1955 and the Bombay State Cooperative Bank 
initiated its scheme in Kolhapur. The main features 
of the Projects are:- 

1) Formation of large multipurpose societies, 
covering compact groups of villages with reasonable 
membership, share capital, and business prospects. 

2) Extension of as much rural credit as possi¬ 
ble through cooperatives. 

3) Effective linking of credit with cultiva¬ 
tion expenses and marketing, 

4) Strengthening of the cooperative structure 
through effective State partnership at different levels, 

5) Construction of go downs for storage. 

6) Organisation of cooperative processing 

societies. 

Kolhapur was not selected by the Reserve Bank 
for pilot project but the progressive Bombay State 
Cooperative Bank inaugurated a more or less similar system. 
Link between Credit and Cultivation expenses . 


The first question which deserves attention is 



whether the credit given to cultivators is adequate 
and linked with the expenses of cultivation. In 
Broach short-term credit for production is advanced at 
a flat rate of RS.40/- per acre, irrespective of the 
crop grown by the cultivator. But, because of scarcity 
conditions for two consecutive years, the District 
Bank increased the assistance fromRs.4^/- to Rs.45/- 
per acre in 1958. The amount is given in three instal¬ 
ments, first - 60% of the total - in April, secondly 
20% in June-July and finally, 20% in September. Normally, 
20% o'f the total loan is given in kind. 

Similarly in East Khandesh, the District Cen¬ 
tral Cooperative Bank laid down flat rates. Between 
1956 and 195#j it give Rs.35/- per acre of dry crops and 
Rs. 500/- per acre of irrigated crops (mainly banana). In 
the year 1958-59, the rate for irrigated crops was 
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increased to Rs. 750/- buu in the special case ©f 
taluka, it was raised to Rs.1000/-, The rate for the 
dry crop, however, continues unchanged. The difference 
between the rates for dry and irrigated crops, is 
partly, based upon the difference in their costs of 
production. As in Broach, the amount is given in 
three instalments. The second instalment is given in 
kind, in the form of manures and fertilizers. The 
instalments are adjusted to the requirement over tine, 
of the production process while the portion given in 
kind promotes proper utilization of the assistance. 

But the flat rate, though it simplifies the preparation 
of the Yearly Normal Credit Statement, seems to ignore 
the differences in the costs of production of different 
crops or of different farmers. 

In this respect, the practice followed in Kol¬ 
hapur is superior. Different rates are fixed for different 



crops, in accordance with their production expenses. 

The rates per acre for the different crops in the 
area, are given below:- 

Crop Rupoos per acre 

Sugarcane 300 to 300 

Tobacco 50 to 125 

Groundnut 50 

Paddy 50 to 125 

The rate schedule is elaborate. Sometimes, 
as in the case of sugarcane, the rates for the same 
crop are different for different areas e.g. Cooperative 
Sugar factories and others are charged different 
rates. Sometimes they vary with the method of culti¬ 
vation of the crop, e.g. the Desi or the Japanese 
method. Sometimes a difference is made according as 
the same crop, e.g. tobacco, is irrigated or not irri¬ 
gated. The Normal Credit Statement shows the different 
crops of the members along with their requirements for 
fertilizers, fuel oils, cash, etc. In all cases, part 
of the assistance is made available only in kind, being 
generally provided through Sale and Purchase Coopera¬ 
tive s. 


Credit and land tenure 

The usual practice of cooperative societies in 
fixing loan rates is to, differentiate between tenant 
cultivators and owner cultivators. This practice 
obtains in East Khandesh, where loans are available 
to the .owner cultivator at normal rates, but the tenant 
cultivator can get them only upto a maximum of 4 times 
the land revenue of the land taken on rent. On the 
other hand, no such distinction is made in Broach or 
in Kolhapur, Loans are available to all cultivators 
at the same rate and on the same conditions. The 





discrimination discourages the tenant cultivator from 
going in for cooperative finance, In East Khandesh 
the loan available to him is radiculously low as com¬ 


pared to -what the owner cultivator can get. Moreover, 
the discrimination implies that even in Reserve Bank 
pilot projects cooperatives prefer to give leans to 
credit-worthy persons rather than for credit-worthy 
purposes. 

Credit and Smaller cultivators 

A rather intensive study is necessary to 
measure the extent to which cooperatives, large and 
small, have reached the small cultivator. Such a study 
could be made by us in only Bhusawal in East Khandesh. 
The large society had, on the average, 150 menbers as 
against only 58 the small society had. In 1957-58, 
the former had members from 32 $ of households in the 
villages in their jurisdiction while the latter had only 
24$. On the other hand, as the following table shows 
the smell society has a higher percentage of menbers 
with small holdings. 

Distribution of menbers by size of holding . 

$ of total members 


Size of Holding 

Large societies 

Small societies 

1. Above 25 acres 

9.2} 

10.51 

2. From 25 to above 

5 43.7 

5 39.9 

10 acres. 

34.5 J 

29.41 

3. 10-5 acres 

33.8 

28.1 

4. 5 - 2 - acres 

5 . 2 acres to above 

16.6 

21.4 

zero acre. 

2.5 

3.8 

6 . Landless artisans 

0.3 

- 

7. Landless non-artisan 

3.1 

6.7 

Alls ■ 

100.0 

99.9 

In both large 

and small societies, menbers with 

holdings of 10 acres or 

nore are much larger in nunber 

than those who possess 

5 acres and less. 

But while 







members with big holdings are 43.7$ of all members of 
large societies and 39.9% of the small, those with 
small holdings are 16.3$ and 25.2$ respectively. The 
preponderance of the big cultivator in both types of 
societies, but especially in the large, becomes even 
clearer, when the members in each group are considered 
as percentages of all households in the corresponding 
group in the jurisdiction of the society. This is 
given below: 

Above 10 acres Below 5 acres 

-- (But above zero acres) 

Large Small Large Small 

Societies Societies Societies Societies 

No.of mem¬ 
bers per 

100 house- 59.9 40.7 16.4 16.3 

holds in 

the group _ ^ 

While 60$ and 41$ of all households with 
holdings of 10 acres and more have some person or other 
as a menber of the large and the small society respec¬ 
tively, only 16 . 4 $ and 16 , 3 $ respectively of the house¬ 
holds with 5 acres and les3 are so represented. Evidently 
the large society has not yet reached the small cultiva* 
tor more than the small. 
link between credit and marketing . 

The next important question to investigate is 
how far credit has been linked to marketing and what 
procedure has been adopted for this purpose. The scheme 
envisages that cultivators who get loans from the pri¬ 
mary society will bring their produce to the marketing 
society with which the primary is affiliated. After 
sale, the marketing society will credit the proceeds 
directly to the District Central Bank with intimation 
to the primary. The District Central Bank would deduct 
the amount it has advanced to the primary and pass the 
residue to the latter which will further deduct the 
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loan advanced, to tho individuals and hand ovor to thorn 
tho final balance. The purpose of this' scheme is not 
only to provide credit and marketing facilities, but 
also to link them too in a manner whioh will ensure 
the recovery of tho loan. 

In Broach the primary sooiety colleots the raw 
ootton from the cultivators, who receive 60$ of the 
expected sale proceeds as interest bearing loans. The 
raw cotton thus collected is then pooled and sent to 
the marketing society of which the primary is a member. 

The marketing society gins and presses the cotton and 
sells it to traders and deposits the proceeds after 
deducting its charge, with the District Central Bank 
in favour of the primary society. The Bank then deducts 
its loan to tho primary and credits it with the balance. 

Tho primary cooperative, finally, Pays the cultivator 
the net prooeeds of the sale after reimbursing itsolf 
on tho lo a n advanced by it. The sale proceeds due to 
the cultivators are calculated on the basis of tho 
pooled price i.e. the average price for the total quan¬ 
tity sold during a short period. 

The system of pooled price implies that all pro¬ 
ducers receive the same price per unit of their produce 
irrespective of differences in quality. It also results 
in a time lag of one month or more between the receipt 
of raw cotton by tho marketing society and of the net 
Proceeds of the sale by the cultivator. On tho other 
hand, the poolod Price which is based on the average 
of prices during tho selling period, reduces the risk 
to which the individual Producer is exposed in a fluctuat¬ 
ing market. 

Tho system soems to be working well. It has already 
affected seriously the position of the monopolist 



gin and press owner and the primary cooperatives 
recover, through the marketing societies 95 $> of the 
loans advanced to the cultivators. This success is 
due, first, to tho active Part played by the primary 
societies in collecting raw cotton from tho producers 
and sending it to the marketing societies, and secondly, 
to the priority given by tho marketing societies to 
the members of tho primary societies in respect of the 
ginning and pressing of their cotton. This second 
factor is important, as there is a shortage of the 
facility in tho district. 

Unlike tho societies of Broach, those of East 
Khandesh leave their members to take their raw cotton 
directly to the marketing societies. Further those do 
not own processing units, and have, in consequence, 
either to sell the cotton raw to private gins or get 
it ginned by thorn. Moroovor, thoy hand over tho sale 
proceeds of whatever cotton they receive directly to 
the individual producor. As in Broach, prices of 
individual sales arc pooled for the purpose of calcula¬ 
ting tho sums due to tho producers. Tho results of 
this system have been poorf a very small Part of tho 
produce is handlod by tho cooperative marketing 
societies. 

In KolhaPur the main produce, sugarcane, is con¬ 
verted into 'gul 1 by tho cultivators themselves, and 
the cooperatives have hardly any processing facility 
to offer. The cultivator thon takos tho processed 
commodity to shops located at tho regulated markot 
belonging to oithor privato commission agents, or co¬ 
operative marketing societies or primary cooperatives. 
Whore a producor who is a mombor of a primary society 
takes his produce to a marketing society, ho carries 
with him a letter from tho Chairman or Secretary of 



the primary society indicating the amount of the sale 
procoods which aro to he croditod to the district Bank 
and Paid to the producer respectively. There is no 
system of pooled prico in operation, each consignment 
is dealt with separately and, the time lag hotweon the 
roooipt of the produce by the primary or the markoting 
sooiety and of tho salo procoods by the producor is 
considerably smaller. Moreover, as tho markot for tho 
commodity is stable, thore is no neod to average pricos 
over a poriod. 

Only about 23% of tho total Produce of tho culti¬ 
vators is marketed through tho cooperative agoncios. 

This seems to bo, in some Part duo to the fact that 
tho private commission agonts who are small in number 
have old, well established connection with tho sugar¬ 
cane cultivators. Howovor, in rospoct of their limited 
business, the cooperatives have dono wells nearly 75% 
of tho loans given by tho primary societies are rocovorod 
through the marketing agoncios. 

Tho above review of the actual procedure of link¬ 
ing credit to marketing and the degree of success achie¬ 
ved so far leads one to the conclusion that warehous¬ 
ing and processing facilities should .go side by side 
to get the produce from tho cultivators. And, for tho 
purpose, tho primaries, their executive, committees and 
local supervisory committees have to bo Particularly 
vigilant. Leaving it entirely to the initiative of 
the individual membdrs can work only if tho right degree 
to cooperative spirit is there among all tho members. 

As long as this stage is not reached, there is a defi¬ 
nite need of some mechanism by which it can bo ensured 
that all the produce really goes to the cooperative 
markoting society and does not reach the hands of tho 



entrenched moneylender-trader class. It is also 
important to devise a system under which the cultiva¬ 
tor has not to wait unnecessarily long to receive his 
full sale proceeds. Attempt should he made to give 
him as high a proportion as possible of his expected 
sale proceeds immediately after he hands over the 
produce, at present he gets only about 60% of the 
value of his produce, moreover he should not bo char¬ 
ged interest on this amount. He feels it deeply that 
he has to pay interest on a part of the value of his 
produce which he has handed over to the society. The 
abolition of the interest charged even though it may 
require subsidising the primary societies in some measure 
will remove a psychological barrier to the cultivators 
handing over their produce to the cooperatives. 

Recovery 

Detailed data on the extent and timeliness of 
payment could be collect^c^Gnly from 7 societies in 
Bhusawal taluka. They show that on 30 th Juno, 1958 the 
ovordues of the large societios and the small societies 
were 15 . 5 ^ and 17»9/° respectively on the amount out¬ 
standing. The former were thus only slightly better 
than the latter. But, as the following table showw, 
the distribution of overdues by length of time was 
very much in favour of the former. 


Total No, fo of loans overdue on 30,6.57 
of loans by period for which overdue 
overdue 


1 to 6 

7 to 12 

More than 

months 

months 

a year 


Large 

Societies 

77 

71.4 


28.6 

Small 

Societies 

101 

35.6 

2.0 

62.4 



The percentage of loans overdue for more than 
a year of the large society was less than half of that 
of the small society. Similarly, as the following 
table shows in the case of loans which were repaid 
after due date, the time-lag is loss in large than 
small societies. 



Total 

no. 

fo of loans repaid during l957-5$~ 
by periods 


of 

loans 

repaid 

on or 

before 

due 

. _4ate _ . 

1 to 6 
months 
of due 
_ date_ 

7 to 12 
months 

After 

one 

year 

Large 

socie¬ 

ties 

226 

82.3 

10.6 

2.6 

4.4 

Small 

socie¬ 

ties 

194 

71.1 

2.6 

9.8 

16.5 


Supervision 

The quality of inspection of the societies 
in the pilot projects varies greatly, from the ins¬ 
pector merely signing the cash book to rigorous ins¬ 
pection. Moreover the inspection is not frequent 
enough. 

Supervisors have been appointed for 
supervising loan utilization by the Cooperative Department 
in addition to inspectors provided by the District 
Central Bank. They are given about 30 societies 
each. All societies, falling under audit categories 
'A' and ' B* are to be inspected once a quarter and 
those falling under ' C’ and ' D* once every six 
months. The size of the society is not taken into 
account• 

Overlapping of functions 

The working of the Resorve Bank pilot 
projects reveals two important problems of overlapping. 
First, while it is generally accepted that production 
credit should be given to cultivators and others 







exclusively through primary cooperatives, in Broachi till 
very recently, the marketing cooperatives too had been 
participating in this business and getting credit 
from the District Central Bank on the basis of their 
loan statements. In 1956, the District Central Bank 
decided to stop this assistance. But though the 
decision was reiterated a number- of times it was only 
in 1958 that the old practice was actually dropped. 

In Bast Khandesh, the issue has not been yet settled! 
inspite of official policy to the contrary, three 
marketing cooperatives out of five oontinue to advance 
production credit to producers. In ono case, even the 
District Central Cooperative Bank has been approving 
the credit statements of the Marketing Society, though 
in another instance, the District Bank is powerless as 
the society is giving loans from its own funds. The 
marketing cooperatives maintain that they try to see 
that the producer does not receive production loans 
from them as well as from the primary society. There 
is, however, reason to believe that duplication does 
take place* In Kolhapur, where the Marketing Cooper¬ 
atives used to advance loans directly to the indivi¬ 
duals, the practice has boon discontinued and only 
primary societies are expected to advanco credits. 

Anothor situation is which the two institutions 
overlap in their functioning is when a primary society 
takes up marketing. In Broach even now a largo number 
of multipurpose socioties are ongagod in marketing. 

That this should bo stopped has been agreed in prin¬ 
ciple by all concerned but tho practice’still continues. 
In Bast Khandesh, the question has not been even dis¬ 
cussed across tho table. Hero some multi-purpose soci¬ 
eties belonging to *A' and 1 B* classes have been 
permitted from year to year to undertake marketing. In 




participate in marketing and to open shops in the regu¬ 
lated market. But this deviation is due to special 
circumstances. On the one hand, there is a need for a 
larger number of cooperative shops in the regulated 
market, if the turn of auction is to come to them 
sufficiently frequently. On the other, the existing 
regulations of the market do not permit the two marke¬ 
ting societies to add to the two shops they already 
have. Those circumstances have obliged the primary 
cooperatives to open shops at the regulated market. 
Overlapping of .jurisdiction 

The pilot projects have also come up.against 
the problem of overlapping jurisdiction. Such over¬ 
lapping exists botwoon different marketing societies as 
well as botwoon largo and small primary societies. In 
Broach, tho success of the marketing cooperatives led 
the coo-porative department to allow the formation of 
two marketing societies within a couple of miles of each 
other, with each society having a jurisdiction over vill¬ 
ages within a radius of 7 miles. Similar overlapping 
exists in ’Hast Khandesh. Again, when large societies 
are formed onough effort is not made -to eliminate over¬ 
lapping. In Kurhe, a largo society was created whore a 
credit society had been in existence and the office 
bearers of the two societies resisted the efforts of 
the departmental officers to merge them into a single 
society. Tho Cooperative Act, no doubt, empowers the 
registering authority to effect amalgamation by resort 
to law in intractable cases. But so far this powor has 
not been used. But thougn the shops belong to the prim¬ 
aries, they arc actually run by tho marketing societies. 




CHAPTER VI 


CUM-IAHT 


Planning Process 

1. Framing and Execution of Plana , 

1 . This study is divided into two parts* The first 
part deals with the development of the planning process 
during the year preceding the enquiry at the block and 
the village levels though sane references have been made 
to &flg6nisations at higher levels, particularly, the 
district* The second part deals with the block budget* 

Altogether 38 blocks - 17 Stage II and 21 Stage I - 
including C«D. blocks, were studied by 20 PEOs and their 
assistants* The nunber of districts covered by the survey 
is 35 and that of villages 190* 

2. Almost every State has two organisations at the 

State level for framing and implementing the plans. One 

of these is maae /up of officials and the other of non- 

officials only or of both. Besides, Informal Consultative 

Committees have been set up in almost all States. Usually, 

a district has a single planning organisation, consisting 

of officials and non-officials. At the block level, too, 

there is, usually, only one organisation of a mixed type. 

About 9G& villages have either statutory panchayats or 

sane other institution, e.g., the village planning 
• 

association or the vikas mandal. 

3. As the executive orders establishing the district 
and the block organisations usually define only the catego¬ 
ries of persons who are eligible for membership, the total 
menbership of these bodies and the proportion of non-officials 
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vary widely from State to State and 3 oee times within the 
same State. The membership of the panchayats too varies 
from 5 to 30; more than two-third have fewer than 15 
members each, 

4. Generally speaking, the menbers of the district 
bodies are nominated. The Chairman is, in all instances, 
an official. The secretary too is an official except in 
5 cases. The ahaiition or presidents of 28 out of 3d 
block committees studied were officials. The secretaries 
°£ a H block committees are BD0s» With sane exceptions, 
the menbers of the panchayats are elected; the chairman 
are also elected. The secretaries are generally paid 
officials, 

5« The tenure of such district and block bodies as 
have prescribed it, varies from 1 to 3 years and from 1 
"to 5 years respectively. The p»nchAyat3 have generally 
a term of 3 years. 

6. The recomnendations of the Mehta Committee have 
been largely accepted by most States, and almost all 
States have taken steps to vitalise the block committees* 
Some State Governments have taken steps to implement the 
recommendations of the Simla (1955) Conference and have 
given panchayats greater authority to plan and execute 
looal works. All States have prescribed rules fixing 
the frequency of the meetings of the district, the block 
organisations and the panchayats. But the meetings actually 
held by these bodies fell short of the norms laid down, 

7, The targets for local development are, in most 
instances, received from above, and even where the local 
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body plays some part in determining them, the role played 
by the ncn-officials seems to be passive. Nearly h/5 th 
of the block bodies approve the budgets in a formal manner, 
■without a critical examination. The 'main function of the 
block bodies seems to be to break up the total allocation 
into those for the smaller units, the villages or VLW 
circles on an acreage or population basis. 

8. In some areas a beginning has been made with an 
attempt to build up sections of the block plan on estimates 
prepared at the village level. Village plans are prepared 
in a good number of instances, mainly for agricultural 
items; but village organisations do not seem to play an 
active role in the planning, process. However, in some 
areas, attempts have been made recently to develop village 
institutions especially the panchayats, as instruments for 
planning. But most panchajats are handicapped by lack of 
technical, knowledge^-lack-af .interest orr-the -part of notv- 
officials, paucity of funds and t£e habit of relying on 
higher bodies for direction and assistance, 

9. So far, only a few tentative attempts have been 
made to build village plans on those for individual 
families. But the planning is still for the family rather 
than by the familyo It is, however, a good beginning. 

10. Quite a number of official measures have been taken 
to strengthen and anlargo the role of non-officials in the 
planning bodies at the various stages. The results achieved, 
however, are as yet far from satisfactory. The non-official 
member attends..meetings~le&a_frequently than the official. 



The former does not play his proper role and the latter 
finds it difficult to divest himself of the responsibility 
for planning. The corrmon villager, except in a few areas, 
is hardly interested in the planning effort. 

11. The execution of plans is, in these circumstances, 
largely an administrative natter. Hence three administra¬ 
tive issues were selected for study, (i) the provision of 
staff and resources ? (ii) the block budget and (iii) control 

of the departmental staff. 

On the whole, the average block is better equipped 
than the ncn-block area in terms of the qualifications of 
its extension officers. Most of the BDOs are graduates 
and trained. The very large majority of the male SEOs, 
but only half the wom.tn SEOs are graduates. A few among 
the latter teive not even passed the school final examine 
tion. The staff is not considered adequate in strength 
in of the blocks„ A significant nunber of blocks do 
not have any officers in the fields of Panchayats, Industry, 
Animal Husbandry and Rural Enginesringt In the same 
percentage of blocks cne or mcro of all extension officers 
do not possess the prescribed qualification. The 
proportion of qualified officer., is low in. animal husbandry 
and very low ir. rura] engineering<- 

Ten per cent of the BDOe and 2 5 % of the extension 
officers were absent from their blocks far more than a month 
during the preceding year. Only, in 13 blocks, the latter 
did enough or nearly enough touring. 

The population and the number of villages per VIW 
vary widely in dii!!£ererrt~block« v _-Jl9ej5ure<l. against the 
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norms suggested by the Mehta Committee the VLW* s charge 
is too large. 

The system of dual control under which the 
departmental staff in the block is under the administra¬ 
tive control of the BDO, but under the technical control 
of superior departmental officers, has not yet been 
fully worked out everywhere; only some States have made 
the BDO the drawing and the disbursing officer for the 
other development departments. Similarly, only a few 
States have given the BDO some administrative control 
over the departmental staff. In most States reliance is 
placed chiefly on the periodic meetings of the officers 
of different departments to secure coordinated execution 
of the block progranme. In some States, formal Committees 
have been set up for this purpose at the district and 
State levels. 

2* Finance - Budgets and Expenditure . 

12, The budget of a block is a statement of its plan 
in financial terms. Block budgets are expected to be 
drawn up on the lines laid down by all-India schematic 
budgets. The actual budgets differ, however, too widely 
from the schematic and from year to year, to create an 
impression of careful planning at the top or the bottom, 

13. About 33$ of the yearly sanctioned amount remained 
unspent during 1956-57 to 1958-59. Nor did the distribution 
of actual expenditure conform to the sanctioned budgets. 
Rough and ready planning at the top seems to be matched 

by imperfect execution--at-the lower level. 
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Cottage Industries Report 

Training Programme 

1. Since their inception the fifteen projects studied 
by us had organised 285 training centres and trained 10,664 
artisans. On an average, a project provided training for 
10.6 persons per 100 artisan households in its area. Most 
centres had only basic courses, but some had organised 
refresher courses too. 

2. Of the industries covered by the projects, only 9 
were chosen by us for study. In no project was training 
given in two of these, viz., the processing of foodgrains 
and the making of bricks. Moreover, the number of these 9 
arts and crafts in which training was given varied from 
project to project. For example, while all projects 
provided for training in hand spinning, only 5 projects had 
it in oil-pressing. 

3. 60 per cent of all trainees learnt hand spinning 

and they together with handloom weavers and tailors accounted 
for 84$ of all trainees. It is difficult to say whether 
this concentration on crafts in a particular field fits in 
with the pattern of actual or prospective demand for the 
products of various rural industries. 

4. 65# of the trainees had no previous association 
with the crafts they were taught, which does net tally with 
the general, policy of concentrating on the artisan 
classes. One third of the trainees did not complete the 
course, and of the two-third who did so, 56^ went into 
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crafts they were trained in, that is to say, only 37$ of 
those who joined the centres for training took to them. 

The "wastage" seems fairly large, in particular when one 
notes that 55$ of all trainees received stipends. Again, 
only l6 per cent of all. trainees joined industrial coop¬ 
eratives, which is a long way from the ideal of organising 
all trained artisans into cooperatives, 

5. A random sample of 336 trainees in 7 crafts was 
chosen for detailed study, 60 per cent of them had joined 
these crafts after training. Of these 6l$ were-working 

as independent artisans and 39$ as employees, 

6. A good- proportion of these had joined the training 
centres because of the stipends that were available. The 
other motive that weighed with them was the prospect of 
improved earning or just the chance of jnaking a bare living. 

The first motive was dominant with weavers and tanners and 
the second with spinners, oil pressers and metal workers. 

7. Except among the hand loom weavers, the recepients 

of stipends did not go into their or airs after train’ 5 *'* in 
proportionately larger numteir o':her trainees, 

8. The majority of the trajisDi- were satisfied with 
the content, standard an l dura Me- cL tne training. But 
59$ of the trainees in tannir.g and ? 6 % in metal goods 

crafts found the content, unsatisfactory, while 91$ of those re¬ 
ceiving training in tanning, 50$ in tailoring and the black¬ 
smith 1 s craft were dissatisfied with the duration of the 
courses. The trainees had, however, few positive suggestions 
for improvement to make. 
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9* The largest nurfeer--of trainees-considered that the 
main benefit they got out of the training was to have learnt 
improved designs and the use of improved tools. However, 
knowledge of superior designs and techniques does not seem 
to have helped them materially; the average craftsmen's 
output increased little and his income still less* 

10* Forty—three per cent of the trainees who had taken 

to these crafts after training received some assistance 
from the projects. About half of those vho answered the 
query said that they wanted help in procuring equipment 
and raw material, about a quarter wanted financial aid 
and the same proportion help in getting jobs. 

Loans Programme 

11, Fifty eight per cent of the assistance received by 
the projects from outside was in the form of loans. But 
there seems to be a wide disparity in the treatment of 
different projects and crafts; the amount of loan sanctioned 
varies greatly between projects and crafts both in absolute 
terms and as percentage of total assistance. It is 

difficult to say whether these variations conform to or represent 
the varying needs or prospects of different projects and crafts. 
They have at least, little relationship with the number of 
artisan households in the areas of the different projects, 
and seem to reflect rather a lack of coordinated approach 
by the several All-India bodies concerned with the promotion 
of rural arts and crafts. 

12, These broad conclusions are supported by a study of 
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twt random samples of borrowers selected for personal 
interview. This study shows that the loans given by the 
projects went mostly to persons belonging to a few crafts 
viz., weaving, the carpenter's and smith's craft and 
tailoring. Similarly, the largest proportion of borrowers 
from the cooperatives were weavers. Loans given by the 
Industries Department were less unevenly distributed among 
different crafts, 

13. The loans received by the artisans work out to 

40 per cent of their total investment in the crafts. On 
the average, the loans given by the cooperatives were 
smaller than those given by the projects or the Industries 
Department. 

14. On the whole, the loanees invested more than 75& 
of the loans received by them in the crafts. Another 
10 per cent was used for other productive purposes and 
the balance either used unproductively or not used at all. 

15. The cooperatives were more pronqpt than the projects 
or the Industries Departments in disposing of applications 
and disbursing loans. Sixty one per cent of the loans 
sanctioned by the former were given out without delay and 
95$ within a month of the application. Sixty six per cent 
to 85 per cent of the applicants for loans from the latter 
two institutions had to wait for two months or more. 

16. The largest-proportion of the loans was given agajJnst 
personal security. But 3CS& of the loans-given.by cooperatives 
and the projects were against land. 
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17. Only 12$ of the loans given by the cooperatives were 
overdue at the time of the enquiry as against 45$ given by 
the project and 35$ by the Industries Departmait. 

IS, Thirty-one per cent of the loanees stated that the 
loans received by them had enabled them to set up as 
independent craftsmen. A good proportion able to add 
to and improve their equipment and use better techniques 
and raw materials. But only 26$ could increase their output, 
which is probably a result cf th e limited market for the 
products of their crafts. 

Industrial Cooperatives 

19. The number of industrial societies varies greatly 
from project to project, both absolutely and relatively 
to the number of artisan households in their areas., 

20. Forty four out of 94 societies studied have come 
into existence since 1956-57. Most of them were created by 
project officials or secretaries and presidents of existing 
societies, the chief motive being the grants and loans that 
were available from the Governmentr, 

21. The average society is small in size; only the 

* 

handloom cooperatives had, on an average, 164 members per 
society. In some crafts, the membership per society was 
as low as 25« The funds at the disposal of the societies 
are small too, the owned funds and loans received from 
outside amounting to only about Rs, 10,000 per society. The 
majority of presidents and cashiers had either no formal 
education ,or had read up. to the jprimary standard only. 
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22 . 1516 average member is ill-informed about his 
society which simply reflects the small interest he takes 
in its affairs. The society is, in consequence, run by 
the functionaries and a few members. 

23 . The societies have not utilised, at all adequately, 
even the small funds at their disposal; the loans per 
member did not amount to even one-fifth of the loan 
assistance they had received from outside. And with the 
exception of the khadi societies, which helped almost 

all their members, the other societies assisted only 1 
out of every 5 or 6 members to procure rew materials and 
tools and dispose of finished products, 

24. Of this snail fraction of members who got help 
from their societies, one sixth to one-third complained 

of the difficulty of getting the supplies in right quality, 

quantity and time and at fair price. A good number were 

dissatisfied with the arrangements for marketing their 

products through the societies. The secretaries of the 

societies too reported these difficulties. The societies 

wanted secure markets for their products and though many of 

them were producing against Government orders, this facility 
% 

had not been extended to all products, 

25. Improved tools and techniques could not be introduced 
effectively in many projects. In some instances, the 
equipment supplied was poor in quality. But generally 
speaking, extension efforts were insufficient, the 
training facilities were inadequate, and there was 

little "follow up"• 
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Impact of the program me on the villages 

26. Only in the case of khadi, did the projects make 
a substantial contribution to trie spread 'of the industry 
as judged by the number of vill ages in which it was 
established. The impact of the projects in respect of 
the other 8 crafts under study was extremely limited. 

27. Secondly, the proportion of artisans trained in 
different crafts in the selected villages, by the projects 
is, -generally speaking, small*. Oily in the case cf khadi and 
tailoring, appreciable additions were made. Similarly, 

the proportions of the different craftsmen in the selected 
villages who were helped with loans in cash or kind are 
even smaller than those who received training»- 

28. The projects have, finally, the responsibility 
to set-up cooperatives for artisans 0 They seem to have 
made good progress in this respect; they have reached 
some artisans at least, in 253 out of the 267 selected 
villages* But, only small fractions cf the menfcers have 
received the benefit of cheap credit, organised sale and 
purchase of goods and organised*procurement of raw 
materials, which the societies are expected to provide. 

Administrative Coordination and Extension Service 

29. When pilot projects were conceived, it was hoped 
that the various agencies, viz. the All India Boards and 
Commissions, the project agency (C.P.O(l) and B.D.O.) and 
the Industries Departments cf the State Governments, which 
were concerned with the development of rural arts and crafts, 
would coordinate their programme^ and activities at the 
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field level. This objective, however, does not seem to 
have been realised sufficiently. The All India bodies 
seldom participate in framing the programmes of the 
projects, though, the C.P.Os (i) take into account their 
patterns of assistance in framing proposals. Only the 
Khadi and Village Industries Concussion has a field agency 
of its own. 

30. The relative status, functions and responsibilities 
of the C.P.O(l) who is formally responsible for the 
administration of the programme and the officers of the 
industries Department-in.-respect of the control over the 
training schemes and power to grant assistance to 
individuals and cooperatives have not been clearly defined, 
and coordinated. 

31. The relation of the C.P.O(l) and the B.D.O. too 
requires clarification and putting into order. The two 
officers belong to two different departments of the State 
Government, the one to Industries and the other to 
Development Department. They have also different juris¬ 
dictions, the C.P.O. is in charge of 3 blocks, vhile 
each B.D.O. looks after only one Mock in the project 
area. 

32. To solve these problems, the overall scheme of 
pilot projects had provided for the setting up of Project 
Action Committees which could cooperate with the Block 
Advisory Committees in regard to the Industrial projects. 
But, the former.-are reportad_±mk_ba-funotLonij3g in only 
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6 out of 15 projects; and the latter generally do not show 
interest in the industrial programme. The C.P.O(l) and the 
B.D.O. eoncern themselves with industrial and nen-industrial 
activities respectively and there i3 hardly any coordination 
of the two parts of the programme for area development. 

33. It was expected that industrial plans for the 
projects which, for obvious reasons, had to cover more than 
one block, would at least be based upon plans for the 
constituent blocks. But, in practice, the programmes of 

the pilot projects are mainly the handi-work of the C.P*0(l), 
who is not, however, always even a member of the B.A.C. 

Hence the programmes do not necessarily reflect the 
expressed needs of the local people, or an assessment by 
them, of the resources and possibilities of the area. 

34. According to the Pilot Project Scheme after the 
programme is drawn up by the CcP.O(l), it is sent to the 
State Government for scrutiny and approval. Thereafter, 
it is considered by the State Action Committee (now called 
State Coordination Committee) in which the various All 
India bodies are represented by their Regional Officers. 
Lastly, the approved schemes are sent to the All India 
Bodies for final sanction. The arrangement made and the 
procedure laid down for the scrutiny, approval and 
sanctioning of the schemes are logical; but, in practice, 
they have, in some cases, caused inordinate delay, 
because either the Boards insisted on a rigid interpreta¬ 
tion of their rules and strict adherence to their pattern 
of assistance or, th a .State_Govemments..hesitated too 
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Ions ever making the matching contribution. >Some C.P.O(l)s 
felt' that the,*inaistence on set patterns. -Prepared. at the 
All India level was not cdn$&tibj.e with the efficient use 
of the Resources made available by the-.Boards to meet the 
varying .requirements of different areas. 

35. Tha* union Ministry of Commerce & Industry had 
sanctioned three group level organizers for rufal industries 
in each block on condition -that the State Goverrimont agreed 
to bear half the cost of employing them. While all the 15 
projects studied by the P.E.O. had industrial extension 
officers at ..the project level, only 3 had group level 
organizers. 

36, Most C.P.Os (I) expressed the need for properly- 
trained industrial extension agents at the village level. 

The V.L.Ws could not, in their opinion, meet the need 
partly because they were multi-purpose workers with 
jurisdiction over about 10 villages and partly because, in 
the current set-up, they were either not available for 
industrial-extension work or did it half-heartedly, or limited 
themselves to promoting industrial cooperatives and reporting 
on general industrial progress. Moreover, wnile area-based 
pattern of extension work is suitable for agriculture which 
is more or less evenly spread over all villages it does not 
fit.in with the requirements of non-service rural arts and 
crafts like handloom weaving," brick making, etc., which are 
concentrated, in seme measure, in a few villages in a 
project. 

37* The full coordination of the work of V.L.W. and 
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the gro.up.love! industrial organizers* m?uld have to 
&wsS£t'adjustment or the relation between the C-«?.0(l) 
a«f-theHB.D.Q, Meanwhile, the V.L.W. may be made 
responsible for the service crafts which are to be found 
in almost all the villages, while the group level 
industrial organizer would concentrate on the other 
crafts' which are unevenly distributed. 

Social Education Study 

Introduction 

1. The stbdy was conducted in 18 blocks and„l4 non¬ 
block areas. In each block and non-block area, 5 villages 
were chosen at random. 9 of the selected blocks are 

CD, 8 , Stage I and 1, Stage II. The blocks differ 
greatly in area, number of villages, population and 
extent of literacy of the people. 

More villages in the CD blocks which had a longer 
existence and more of the intensive phase than in the 
Stage I blocks had the various types of institutions for 
social education except the community centres. The 
higher percentage of community centres in the Stage I 
blocks is, however, due to the abnormally high figure 
for one selected block in Orissa, 

2 . A good number ©f villages in the average block 
do not have any institution for social education. 

3. Only three institutions, viz,, adult literacy 
centres, community centres, and village leaders' 
training carps have been selected for study. 
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4« The block staff for social education is extremely 
inadequate and the work is divided very unequally between 
the male and the female 5i£0s, Finally, both" types «f 
SEOs are transferred too frequently - 

Mult Literacy 

5» On an average, adult literacy centres hai been 
set up in 62# of the selected villages in the block and 
13# in the non-block areas and "2 to 3 courses were held 
per centre in both areas, 

6« Villages iq whieh high castes preponderate had 
proportionately more literacy centres than those in 
which the low castes formed the majority of the poprXLa. 
tifi* Again, there were proportionately more centres 
in the villages having a moderate extent of literacy 
than in others, 

7 , The teachers in the block areas were generally less 
educated than their counterparts in nQ*W*l®ck areas* 4ft 
of the teachers in the blocks and 13!# in the non-block 
areas worked in an honorary capacity. About 30# of the 
salaried teaohers in both areas were not paid their 
salary regularly, 

8. A large proportion of the centres held only 
course eaeh and a high percentage were of short duration. 
On an average, the attendance per course in both areas 
was about 20, The standard of ^curses aimed at these 
centres is usually lower than the primary. Education was 
made available to the people either free or at a nominal 


cost. 
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Tests were held in some areas but not in others. 

Of those who took tests, 74$ passed in the block and 49$ 
in the non-block areas. Assuming the same percentage of 
passes in the areas where no tests were held, about 3$ of 
the population in the blocks and about 2$ in the non-block 
villages was made literate. 

10. The total number of respondent households was 795 and 
107 respectively in the block and the non-block areas. A 
larger proportion of them had joined these centres in the 
ncn-block than in the block areas. But 19$ of the non¬ 
participants in the block and 12 $ in the non-block areas 
did not know of the progranme. 68$ and 76$ respectively 
stated that they had not been approached by any one to 

join the courses. In both the areas, a larger proportion 
of respondents in the ages 30 and below and among the 
literates joined these classes. Among the illiterates a 
much larger proportion joined in the non-block than in the 
block area. On the other hand, proportionately more among 
the agricultural labourers and the low castes took advantage 
of these classes in the block than in the non-block area. 

11, The percentage of participants who failed to make 
appreciable progress was the highest in both areas among 
those who had attended courses for less than 3 months. At 
both centres, persons in ages 35 and above did better in 
reading arxi writing than those in the younger ages but 
the latter did somewhat better in arithmetic in the block 

area. Similarly the low castes did better in reading and writing 
but less well in arithmetic than the high castes* 
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12 * Appreciable proportions of those viho had gone through 
the courses, especially those who had acquired a lower 
standard of knowledge in both areas had deteriorated in 
different subjects. 

13. The follow-up arrangements in the blocks compare 
favourably with those in the non-block areas. 

Of those who joined these classes, in the block 
derived some lasting benefit. The proportion was much lower 
in the non-block areas. 

14. The large majority of those who joined these centres 
considered the syllabus useful, the method of teaching 
interesting and the time and season convenient. 

Community Centres 

15 . A much larger proportion of villages in the blocks 
have community centres than in the non-block areas. The 
proportion of villages which had community centres is higher 
in the high caste than in the low caste villages. It is 
also higher in villages with higher percentages of literate 
persons. 

16 . Community centres are generally run by panchayats 

or informal groups of individuals. The buildings of community 
centres were found in good condition in all centres but in 
about a third of the centres of both areas, the equipment had 
not been properly maintained. Public participation in the 
non-block areas in the construction, equipment and maintenance 
of communityv, centres_so©ms to bf’ r ~di^tdjictly_.greater than in 


the blocks. 
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17. Libraries and radios are found more frequently at 
the centres than, other institutions and programmes. Very 
small proportions of block centres have reading rooms or the 
games programme, while the non-block centres have no group 
discussions or cultural programmes, 

18 , 3T5& of the respondents in the blocks and k% of 
those in the non-block area participated in the community 
centres. A large proportion of the respondents had not been 
contacted by the staff for explaining the purpose .of these 
centres. However, most respondents knew about these centres. 
Lack of time, lack of interest and unsuitable location are 
the chief reasons advanced for not participating in these 
programmes. 

19. The average attendance is poor at all programmes. 
Centres having their cwn buildings and those run by .the 
panchayats in the block and by informal groups of villagers 
in the nort-block area show more life. 

20, Those who are better-off in the rural society in 
terms of literacy, social and eccnomi exposition took greater 
advantage of these centres. 

21. Most centres have only 2 or 3 programmes. In the 
blbcks the radio attracts the largest proportions, followed 
by the cultural programme and the library respectively. In 
the non-block areas also, the participants show a high 
preference for the radio and the library. The participants 
belonging to the lower strata are proportionately more 
enthusiastic. 

22, The desire for knowledgp seems to be fairly widespread. 
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Where m#re than one programme is available, the. participant® 
have shown a distinct bias in favour of educational programmes. 
7C$ of the replies given by participants in the blocks and 
50S& of those in the non-block area cited education as the 
benefit vhich they thought they got out of the ’programme. 

23. Very few participants had suggestions to make for 
adding to the programmes. But the majority of suggestions 
for improvement related to the educational rather than the 
recreational programmes. 

Village leaders > Training Gamps 

24. 27 camps were held during the year preceding tne 
enquiry in 25 out of 85 selected villages in t7 bloeks. The 

amps lasted from 1 day to a week; but most camps were held 
for 3 days only, Ch an average, 37 persons 
attended the eaaps* They were almost all cultivators and 
most of them were in ages 35 and above. About a third were 
members of panchayats and cooperatives. 

25# Social education was a small part of the total activi» 
ties of these eamps and it is not possible to say whether it 
oould have affected the outlook of the participant leaders. 
Impact of the Social Education Programme 

26. Majority of the respondents (6$) hatj.no understanding 
of the aims and objectives of the social education programme; 
of the 35% who had some understanding, only one-fifth had good 
understanding. 

27. A high proportion ( 69 ^) of the respondents in the ages 
30 and below' had a good understanding of social education, as 
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compared with 2Q& for I the respondents. The caste composition 
of the respondents in a block seems to have little relation with 
the extent of understanding of social education among them. Bit 
this is related significantly to the extent of literacy among the 
respondents. 

28. Those who participated in the adult literacy classes or 
comimaiity centres have a better understanding of social education 
than the general body of villagers, 

29. The percentages of respondents, having progressive views 

on social questions are almost uniformly higher in the blocks than 
in the non-block areas. Similarly, the leaders in the block 
villages appear to be more progressive than the general body of 
respondents, and also their counterparts in the non-block areas. 

30 . Further, on almost all issues, the more of the literate 
among the respondents in the block and the non-block areas have 
liberal views than the illiterate. Again, in a good number of 
instances, the lovf-caste villagers have higher percentages 
having advanced attitudes than the high-caste, 

31. If allowance is made for the differences between blocks 
and non-block areas in respect of the two significant factors - 
literacy and caste composition - the special contribution, if 
any, of the social education programme to the progressive outlook 
of the villagers in the blocks is considerably reduced. 

32 . The participants are, as one may expect, ahead of the non¬ 
participants in their views on all the listed social issues. But 
there are more literate persons among the participants and in 
view of the high correlation between literacy and understanding 
of social education, it is difficult to ascribe to the programme 
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as such-a significant-role in moulding their views. 

33 • The evidences are not all in favour of the literate 
person having more advanced views than the illiterate on 
social questions, but they are sufficient to lend support 
to the inference about the influence of literacy on a 
person’s views and attitudes. It is the extent of literacy 
among the village people rather than the social education 
programme which seems to be much more the important factor 
influencing the outlook of the rural people. 

The main findings of the study are sunmarised below* 
t. Most of the large societies studied are of recent 
origin. They were either newly created or formed by the 
amalgamation or reconstitution of small societies. 

2 . The large societies are all organised on the basis 
ef limited liability, vhile in the majority of the small 
societies, the individual meeker 1 & liability is unlimited. 

The average large society has a membership of 41 8 persons 
and covers It villages *di±le the average small .society has 
64 members and covers 2 villages. The former has again a 
share capital of Rs. 14,232 as conpared with the share capital 
of Rs. 1,921 of the latter. The large society is thus on an 
average 5 to 7 times as large as the small society in terms 
of menbership, area, covered and diare capital, 

3 , Large societies are supposed to represent "not coopera¬ 
tion alone but cooperation in conjunction with Government". 
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The State Governments are exacted to contribute to their 
share capital. They have nominees on their board of directors. 
The general practice is to give to these nominees the right 
to appeal to the Government against tha decisions of the 
general body or the board of directors. Twenty out of the 
33 large societies covered by tne present study had received 
government contribution amounting to of their share 

capital. No such aid has been extended to the small societies. 

4. Almost all of the large societies have full-time paid 
secretaries -whereas only about 3'$ of the snail societies 
have such executives. The Secretaries and Presidents of the 
large units are better educated than their counter-parts in 
the smaller societies. 

5. Neither category of society has as yeo covered even 
a fourth of the households in their jurisdiction, and the 
large societies have hardly done better than the small. 

6. The large societies have not reached the smaller 
cultivators more than the small; in fact, small cultivators 
constitute a smaller proportion of the menbership of the 
large societies, than of the smail e 

7. The large societies seem to have attracted the landless 
workers much more than the snail society but the data on 

this category of members sh ould be interpreted with great caution 
as in some instances menbers who are well-off and do not resort 
to borrowing as well as snail traders have been classifiel as 
landless persons, 

8. The proportion of small cultivators and landless 
labourers is not higher among the new msmbers of the large 
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societies than among the old. 

9. The principles followed in fixing the Maximum Credit 
Limit (M.CA.) of menbers vary from area to area. In a 
number of blocks the M.C.L. i8 higher for members of large 
societies than of the snail ores* Right in land remains 
the most important consideration taken into account in 
setting the limits. The discrimination in favour o? land- 
owners against tenants persists and the large society is 
not better than the small societies in this respect* Only 
in a few cases is the credit limit related to the crop 
produced and even in these cases little attention seems to 
have been paid to the cost of cultivation or the productive 
requirements of the borrower. The loan application forms 
do not even ask the borrower relevant inforn&t ion. Further 
there is no instance in our sample, outside the Reserve 
Bank pilot project areas, in which credit has been linked 
with marketing, 

tO. Though during the two years 1957 and 1958 the propor¬ 
tions of members receiving loans from both the categories of 
societies remained more or less the same, the amount per 
menber receiving loan from the large societies was somewhat 
higher. 

11, There exists no significant difference between the 
types of security against vhich loans are advanced by both 
categories of societies; land and personal sureties covered 
92 # of the loans issued by the large society and 99# of the 
small society in 1958, There was a sizeable decline from 
9.2$ in 1956-57 to 3.3# in 1957-58 in the loans advanced 
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against produce by large societies. 

12, In both categories of societies a smaller percentage 
of the small cultivators than of the big farmers could 
secure loans from the societies, in the three years 1956 
to 1958« The large societies do not have a better record 
than the small. 

13* The large society has a better record than the small 
in respect of overdues. On the other hand, out of the total 
loans repaid higher percentage has been repaid within due 
date in the case of small societies. 

14. The departmental staff, the supervisors of the 
Central Banks as well as secretaries, the members of the 
executive or supervisory committees have given small 
attention and time to supervising the use of loans by the 
borrowers. 

15. Though local supervisory conmittees have been 
recommended for large societies which cover a large number 
of villages, only three centres out of 18 reported the 
existence of such committees and only at one centre, 
Goverdhan, U.P. some useful work has been done. 

16 . Inspection of cooperative societies is often done 
perfunctiorily, and supervisors/inspectors neglect extension 
work. Auditing, however, has been better attended toj only 
9% of the large and 5^ of the small societies'report there 
had been no auditing. 

17. The large societies have about six times as much fund 
as the small and they lend out a higher proportion of the 
same. This relatively strong position of the former, is in 
part due to government participation and in part to, the 
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selection of the better among the smaller societies f$g 
amalgamation or. expansion. 

18. The large societies are able to attract mqre deposits 
than the;small, but the deposit per manber-in thl large 
society wa*« only.Rs, 19/-. 

19. Both the categories of societies depend largely on 
aid from outside. But while the small society receives 
that aid entirely.in the form of loans from the central 
bank on vhich it has to pay interest, the large society 
gets considerable help in the fora of state contribution 
to its share capital. 

20. large societies which cover wider areas were expected 
to have a larger supply of local talent to draw unon for 
the position of Presidents and Secretaries. But the pro¬ 
portion of existing incumbents who seem to have become 
semi-permanent in their posts is as big in the large society 
as in the small. 

21. The multi-village large societies tend to be dondqated 
by their headquarters villages. In a number of instances * 
large and medium landlords dominated the committee and in 

a few instances either money-lenders or money-lender-cum- 
landlords occupied positions of power and manipulated the 
operations of the societies in their favour. 



